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CHAPTER LAI. 
THE USES OF TRIAL. 1870. 


THE first year of the Christian Mission’s existence 
under its new name was a season of peculiar trial. 
Early in the year Mr. Booth fell ill, and was for three 
months completely laidaside. ‘This emergency called 
forth all the latent energies and capacities for leader- 
ship of Mrs. Booth. Hitherto the conduct of the Mis- 
sion had devolved almost exclusively upon the Gen- 
eral. But during the time that this was no longer 
possible she did not hesitate to accept the unsought 
responsibility which Providence. had thus forced upon 
her. To add so Herculean a task to her arduous pub- 
lic labours and domestic toil seemed beyond the range 
of possibility. Nevertheless she discharged the du- 
ties of the hour with unfailing sagacity and unswerv- 
ing fidelity, enabling the General to take up the work 
where he had laid it down, with no other deviation 
from his halting-point than that of advance. 

Another of the peculiar trials of the year consisted 
in the severance from the Mission of its recently 
formed and successful branch at Brighton. As the 
usual sequence to Mrs. Booth’s services, and in re- 
sponse to.the earnest request of her audience, halls 
had been engaged and a permanent work commenced, 
which was placed under the charge of one of the Mis- 
sion evangelists. Many souls had professed salvation, 
and in the course of a few months more than one hun- 
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were paid from time to time by Mr. and Mrs. Booth, 
and the cause manifested every symptom of prosper- 
ity, when a meeting was called at which the evange- 
list proposed that the Brighton branch should sever 
its connection with the Christian Mission, and estab- 
lish itself on an independent basis. The usual spe- 
cious arguments were employed. Why should they 
be attached to London? They were well able to look 
after their own interests, and understood their local 
needs better than any outsiders. They could choose 
their own evangelist, make their own laws, and, in 
short, govern themselves and do as they pleased. 

The evangelist, who was a comparative stranger to 
the Mission, had been engaged under a special stress 
of circumstances, owing to the rapid extension of the 
work. He was popular, and was warmly supported 
by the treasurer, a gentleman of wealth, who was 
carried away by the prospect of patronising a private 
and successful mission of his own. It was compar- 
atively easy to persuade the majority of the members 
to acquiesce heartily in this declaration of independ- 
ence. They did not realise that, under the specious 
pretext of being their own masters, so far as they at 
least were concerned, it was but a transfer of the 
governing power from those who had exercised it 
with single-eyed devotion and ability to those who 
might be actuated by selfish motives, and who could 
not be expected to possess the singular qualifications 
of the leaders of the movement. 

It was with sorrowful surprise that Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth received the news. Mrs. Booth felt the blow 
with special keenness. The mission had been born 
of the travail of her soul, and its progress had afforded 
her unspeakable joy. She hurried to Brighton, de- 
termined, if possible, to repair the mischief, hoping 
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that it might not be too late. The whole situation 
hinged upon the treasurer. Her personal influence 
with him was great. He and his wife had confessed - 
that the whole tenor of their lives had been trans- 
formed by her services. She was kindly received, 
but found that her host had quite made up his mind. 
In vain she brought to bear upon him every ar- 
gument to dissuade him from his course. -He would 
not be convinced. “ Well, I predict,” said Mrs. Booth 
in concluding the discussion, “that your evangelist 
will finish in a ditch, while you stand upon the bank 
and share in his disgrace, with all Brighton looking 
on!” Not many months afterwards this prophecy was 
literally fulfilled. The evangelist deserted his wife 
and children, and left the country under the most 
discreditable circumstances. ‘The mission was broken 
up, and the treasurer, covered with shame, sold up 
his Brighton home and retired to the country. 

Years afterwards the Salvation Army was enabled 
to resume its operations in Brighton, wherea fine hall, 
seating upwards of two thousand people, was erected, 
and a successful work again established. 

There was an unusual accumulation of sickness dur- 
ing this year in the family. The General's sickness 
has already been referred to. The next trial of the 
kind was rheumatic fever, which made its appearance 
in its most virulent form. Miss Billups, who was still 
living with Mrs. Booth, was the first to be prostrated. 
Just as she was recovering, Bramwell was seized with 
the same malady. Previously to this he had been ill 
with pleurisy, which the doctor considered had been 
brought on by a blow. On inquiry it appeared that 
the injury had been received at the City of London 
School, to which for a short time Mrs. Booth had 
been induced to send him. Here, according to a 
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brutal custom then prevalent, he had been lashed to 
a tree, while a gang of young ruffians amused them- 
selves by charging against him, enjoying the pain 
which they inflicted as a piece of fun! The cruelty 
was reported but the culprits remained unpunished, 
the authorities professing their inability to trace and 
deal with them unless a formal charge were brought. 
_ As this would have made Bramwell’s position in 
the school unendurable Mrs. Booth preferred the al- 
ternative of withdrawing him. Already he had been 
nicknamed “The Righteous,” and “Saint Booth,” be- 
cause he would not participate in the lying and cheat- 
ing so prevalent in a public school. Only too thank- 
ful, however, was Mrs. Booth, that if her boy had 
suffered in body his soul had escaped unscathed. 

But perhaps the calamity which appealed at the 
time most keenly to her mother heart was an acci- 
dent which, during one of her enforced absences from 
home, befell her daughter Emma. Hitherto the 
healthiest of the family, with boisterous spirits, a 
courage that knew not the meaning of fear, and yet 
mellowed into tenderness by a peculiarly affectionate 
disposition, she had been, in an especial sense, her 
mother’s girl, and if Mrs. Booth’s impartiality would 
have suffered her to manifest the unwise preferences 
and favouritisms that so often give rise to family bick- 
erings, doubtless Emma would have been the object 
of her choice. Her feelings may therefore be judged 
when a telegram was placed in her hand telling her 
that her beloved child had sustained a severe shock 
to the whole system, her hand having been crushed 
in a closing door. Mrs. Booth hurried home at the 
earliest opportunity. All that a mother’s care and 
medical skill could devise was done for the little 
sufferer. But though the hand was so perfectly re- 
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stored that it bears no trace of the accident her nerves 
had been so seriously affected that it required a long 
interval of watchful nursing and complete exemption 
from all brain exertion before they could regain their 
accustomed vigour, or studies be resumed. But Mrs. 
Booth’s patience was inexhaustible, and her efforts 
were at length rewarded by the gradual and complete 
recovery of her beloved daughter. 

The why and wherefore of such sufferings and of 
the various trials of this year are not easy to discern, 
but Mrs. Booth sought to summarise the blessings 
they were intended to convey in an article on “The 
Uses of Trial,” which was published in the June num- 
ber of the magazine, and from which we make the 
following extract. Smarting beneath the sore dis- 
cipline of the Providential rod, she strove to point 
herself, and others who were similarly placed, to the 
ultimate benefit that might be reaped: 


“Trial reveals us to the world. As the greatest manifesta- 
tion of God to the world was by suffering, so the most influ- 
ential revelation of His people to the world has been by suffer- 
ing. They are seen to the best advantage in the furnace. 
The blood of martyrs has ever been the seed of the Church. 
The patience, meekness, firmness, and happiness of God’s 
people in circumstances of suffering, persecution, and death, 
have paved the way for the Gospel in almost all lands 
and allages. A baptism of blood has prepared the hard and 
sterile soil of humanity for the good seed of the kingdom and 
made it doubly fruitful. The exhibition of the meek and lov- 
ing spirit of Christianity under suffering has doubtless won 
thousands of hearts to its Divine Author, and tamed and awed 
many a savage persecutor besides Saul of Tarsus. When 
men see their fellow-men enduring with patience and meek- 
ness what they know would fill them with hatred, anger, and 
revenge, they naturally conclude that there must be a differ- 
ent spirit in them. When they see Christians suffering the 
loss of all things, and cheerfully resigning themselves to 
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bonds, imprisonment, and death, they cannot help feeling that 
they have sources of strength and springs of consolation -all 
unknown to themselves. 

“Dear reader, how are your actions revealing you to those 
around you? Are you adding your testimony to that of the 
cloud of witnesses who are gone before, to the sufficiency of 
Divine grace to sustain and comfort in the hour of sorrow and 
suffering? Is your patient endurance saying to those who are 
watching you, ‘I can do (and suffer) all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me ’?” 


The history of the year, however, was by no means 
one of unmingled darkness and discouragement. On 
the contrary, the Mission maintained steady progress. 

True, it was still the day of small things, but foun- 
dation work must needs involve much toilsome drudg- 
ery, upon which, though unseen, the future safety of 
the entire edifice depends. 

Besides occasional services at Whitechapel, Croy- 
don, Brighton, and elsewhere, Mrs. Booth conducted 
two prolonged campaigns at Stoke Newington and 
Hastings. Both were attended with marked success, 
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In Hastings Mrs. Booth met at the outset with con- 
siderable opposition. A band of Christian workers, 
who had been labouring there for some years past, 
were debating among themselves, in view of her an- 
ticipated visit, the propriety of a woman preaching, 
when one of their number, who had heard Mrs. Booth, 
indignantly exclaimed that if such were their views 
they ought immediately to ask God to convert her 
into a man, rather than lose the benefits of her minis- 
try! , 
But Mrs. Booth was not accustomed to wait for the 
disappearance of such prejudices before entering upon 
her labours. She knew by experience that the best 
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plan for vanquishing them was to disregard them, and 
that, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, her presence 
would speedily afford a sufficient explanation for her 
course. The event justified the expectation. The 
objectors were not unwilling to be convinced. They 
had heard that Mrs. Booth based her authority upon 
the Scriptures. They attended her meetings, and it 
was not long before their scruples had completely 
vanished. 

There was, however, another difficulty which hin- 
dered for atime their hearty co-operation with Mrs. 
Booth, and this was the practice of making a collec- 
tion at the-conclusion of each service. They had 
been hitherto accustomed to publish at the foot of 
every circular, invitation, or advertisement, that ad- 
mission was free and no collection would be taken. 

This, they thought, would serve as a special attrac- 
tion to the people. Mrs. Booth reasoned with the 
objectors, pointed to her own personal experience to 
prove that the collection was rather a help than a hin- 
drance to the work, and argued that it was the most 
natural and straightforward method for enabling the 
people to minister to their pastor’s needs. To this 
it was replied that it manifested want of faith, and 
that the servants of God should trust in Him for the 
supply of their temporal necessities, making them 
known to Himalone. Mrs. Booth denied that the one 
method was any more Scriptural than the other, but 
in order to avoid further controversy accepted for a 
time the offer of these friends; allowing them to de- 
fray the expenses of the meetings by private contri- 
bution instead of by public collections. But, although 
the stipulation was adhered to, Mrs. Booth remained 
unconvinced as to the’ wisdom of the course, and she 
soon afterwards returned to her usual practice, ex- 
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plaining her reasons for so doing in the following let- _ 1870, 
ter addressed to one of these friends: Age 41. 


“26 MAGDALEN RoapD, Sept. 23d, 1870. 

“My Dear S1r:—Since our last conversation, Ihave prayer- Explana- 
fully and anxiously reconsidered the subject of it, and I am oe 
constrained to tell you that my mind is brought into a state 
of controversy by having departed from my convictions in 
the matter. 

“1. I do not feel justified in receiving money which, accord- 
ing to my views, might be spent to better advantage for God 
and souls. If I go on for a couple of months the services will 
cost some fifty pounds. Why should this money be taken 
from the Lord’s private treasury and spent over services well 
able to sustain themselves? I would not, dare not, give my 
own money to sustain this class of services; then why should 
I take yours? 

“2. Ihave no reason from past experience to believe that 
collections have at all militated against the success of my 
work, the Lord having always given me the ear of the peo- 
ple, much of the power of His Holy Spirit, and very much 
precious fruit. 

“3. I cannot help feeling that Ihave to some extent com- 
promised my freedom in allowing my services to depend on 
the support of a few private individuals. I have hitherto 
been able to say that I have been burdensome to no man in 
the work of the Lord, and I cannot yield this glorying in 
deference to views with which I do not sympathise. I feel 
perfectly clear myself on the subject: God would not have 
blessed me in the measure He has had my methods not pleased 
Him, and why should I be judged of another man’s conscience? 

“a. I have made great sacrifices and endured much anx- 
iety in times past rather than depart from my convictions in 
this matter. In some places the collections for weeks in suc- 
cession have not nearly met the expenses, and I have been 
threatened with great personal loss. Nevertheless, I have 
gone on in faith, and the Lord has always brought me through 
with credit, and has never allowed me to be burdensome to 
individuals. Therefore I cannot depart from those convictions 
until my judgment is convinced. 

“Believe me, dear sir, that I fully appreciate your motives 
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and am deeply sensible of your benevolent intention, butI 
think you are mistaken on this point, and I think the views 
which you expressed to me have unwittingly led to the wast- 
ing of hundreds of pounds of the Lord’smoney. Iam deeply 
sorry to differ in judgment from those whom I so highly es- 
teem in the Lord, but Iam bound to do what appears to me 
best in the interests of His Kingdom. I bless His name that 
He has enabled me to do this, even when it has appeared to 
involve the loss of all things. 

“With sincere thanks for your Christian sympathy and in- 
terest, and commending my work to your earnest prayers, 

“T am, dear sir, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


Mrs. Booth never allowed the experiment to be re- 
peated. To “dig” into the consciences of the people 
she was well able, and “to beg” from them she was 
not ashamed. According to the system advocated by 
her Hastings friends the burden fell unduly and 
unnecessarily upon a generous few, without giving 
the public the privilege and opportunity to participate 
in it. 

She disapproved of what was commonly termed the 
“life of faith.” It seemed to her a misnomer, which 
cast an altogether unjust reflection upon the thou- 
sands of earnest laborers, and gave an altogether 
wrong idea of faith. Here, for instance, is an organ- 
isation or an individual which professes to be sup- 
ported exclusively by faith. But the methods pur- 
sued are identically the same as those followed in the 
ordinary course. Meetings are held, reports are is- 
sued, the charitable are inundated with pamphlets and 
appeals. The absence of a collection, or of an actual 
personal request, can hardly be said to constitute the 
difference between faith and unbelief. Indeed, there 
is often more genuine faith in the latter than in the 
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former. What more striking exhibition of faith could 
there be than the manner in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth would enter towns, either in person or through 
their evangelists, engage expensive halls, lease or 
purchase properties, and trust the public to defray the 
expenses which on their behalf they had incurred? 
This was faith, indeed; and without faith where would 
be the Salvation Army? But, having done this, they 
considered their duty was to combine works with 
faith by placing before the people a plain, unvarnished 
statement of the transaction, inviting rich and poor 
alike to co-operate in the performance of their designs. 

However, notwithstanding the initial difficulties, the 
three months spent by Mrs. Booth in Hastings were 
accompanied by marvellous results. The hall was 
crowded, over three hundred persons professed sal- 
vation, hundreds of nominal Christians were restored 
to new earnestness and activity, and when the time 
for concluding the services arrived a universal plea 
was offered for the foundation of a permanent branch 
of the Mission. The request was complied with, and 
at the opening services conducted by Mrs. Booth no 
less than forty persons sought salvation. 

Another interesting event of the year was the amal- 
gamation of a mission that had been carried on in 
Hackney for some time past by a Mr. John Eason. 
Once in a position of affluence, with a comfortable 
home and excellent prospects, Mr. Eason had met 
with a reverse of fortune which had stripped him of 
almost everything, compelling him to commence 
afresh his battle with the world. For some years he 
had been working in hearty co-operation with Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth, helping in their meetings and doing 
all in his power to assist the cause, while following 
his profession as an estate agent. He was one of 
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those amiable characters whom it is impossible to 
know and not to appreciate. The Christian fortitude 
with which he bore his’adversity, the invariable 
brightness of his spirits, his sincere and simple faith 
in God, his ardent efforts for the salvation of his fel- 


low-men, his humility, all combined to make him one 


Mr. Eason. 


of the most lovable of men. He had not the qual- 
ities that mark out a leader, but he possessed in an 
eminent degree the graces that adorn the saint. 

He had gathered round him a group of earnest 
labourers. Year after year special services were held 
in a tent upon an open space dignified with the title 
of London Fields, but from which the grassy greenery 
had long since disappeared. At other times services 
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were held in a large school-room. Both had been the 
birthplace of many precious souls. The amalgama- 
tion of this work with the Christian Mission was 
hailed by Mr. Eason with unfeigned joy, and thence- 
forth, to the end of his life, he reckoned himself an 
active partner in the concern. Although very deaf, 
he might be seen in all the principal public meetings, 
with his horn diligently applied to his ear, endeavor- 
ing to catch every word that fell from the speakers’ 
lips. 

In one point only did he differ from Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth. Hewas an ardent Second Adventist, and had 
convinced himself that the Emperor Napoleon was 
the beast foretold in the Revelation, whose number 
was 666. With infinite pains and numerous illustra- 
tive diagrams he had prepared and published a book 
in support of this theory. Unfortunately for his in- 
terpretation, however, the volume was scarcely out of 
the printer’s hands when Napoleon died. But in- 
stead of being in the least disconcerted by this ap- 
parent fiasco, Mr. Eason appeared next day, smiling 
as ever, with the announcement that he had been 
perfectly right all along; that Napoleon was undoubt- 
edly the beast, but that he had hitherto overlooked 
one slight detail—which was also contained in proph- 
ecy: that he was to die and rise again before appearing 
in his final character! 

The charming simplicity and faith of their friend 
disarmed all criticism. He died as he had lived, at 
perfect peace with God and man, committing his soul 
to its Creator with the confidence of a child reposing 
in its mother’s arms. His children followed in his 
footsteps; one son having been for years a minister 
in Canada, another having gone forth as a missionary 
to China. 
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CHAPTER LxXIIl. 


HOW TO REACH THE MASSES.—COMMIS- 
SIONER RAILTON. 1870. 


THE Salvation Army literature is contained in many 
volumes, the number of which increases year by year, 
quite independently of newspapers and periodicals 
with their annual circulation of nearly fifty millions. 
But it is interesting to look back to the “hole of the 
pit” from whence “Darkest England” has been dug. 
The first book of the Salvation Army bore the char- 
acteristic title, “ How to Reach the Masses with the 
Gospel.”” It has long since been out of print and its 
very name almost forgotten. And yet it deserved a 
wide circulation. The little sixpenny volume was 
full of startling facts and figures, and marked a new 
era in the evangelisation of the poor. Nevertheless, 
it attracted but little public notice, and beyond elicit- 
ing a few passing encomiums and expressions of grat- 
ified surprise, failed to call forth the liberal and wide- 
spread response for which its authors had hoped. 
The modest edition of 5,000 was with difficulty pushed 
into circulation, and the expense of the publication 
was barely covered by its sale. 

But, if the effect upon the public was small, there 
was at least one apostolic heart that responded to its 
stirring appeals. An advertisement of the book at- 
tracted the notice of a young man then studying for 
the Wesleyan ministry.: He sent for it, devoured 
every page of it with eager interest, and made up his 

14 
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mind upon the spot that if these Christian Missioners 
proved in reality anything like what they appeared to 
be then and thenceforth their people should be his 
people, and their God his God. He visited the Mis- 
sion, attended its gatherings, found that in place of 
exaggeration “the half had not been told,” and _ prof- 
fered his services to its leaders. It was necessary for a 
time that he should return home to fulfil some business 
engagements, but at the conclusion of a few months 
he was welcomed not only into the Mission, but into 
the inner circle of the General’s home and cabinet. 

George Scott Railton, for he it was who had thus 
early recognised the great future that lay before the 
Christian Mission, can best perhaps be described in 
a word as a latter-day George Fox. Left to himself, 
however, his genius would probably have been rather 
of the destructive than constructive type. A radical 
of radicals, and an extremist of the most pronounced 
stamp, he was for exposing, tearing down, and demol- 
ishing every form of religious sham and humbug that 
he encountered. He would have burnt the field of 
wheat rather than tolerate the chance existence of 
a tare. 

When but a little fellow he had seen his mother 
come home, strip the very blankets from the beds, 
rifle the house of all its best, and go forth laden with 
the booty to scatter it amongst the poor! That was the 
sort of religion that he understood and revelled in. 
Extravagance, enthusiasm, fanaticism—call it what 
you like—this was the dcau ideal of this modern John 
the Baptist, who had been crying in the religious 
wilderness but could get none to hear him. Some 
time previously he had learnt Spanish and started off 
on his own account, unconnected with any society, 
without money and without a friend, as a missionary 
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to Morocco. But not finding a congenial sphere he 
had returned. 

His brother Launcelot; a Wesleyan minister, recog- 
nising his abilities and desiring to direct them into 
more regular channels, had persuaded him at length 
to prepare himself for a ministerial career. But he 
was far from satisfied. He hated ecclesiasticism with 


all the strength of his strong nature. “Fix it as your 
pole star,” he would say of it, “and then sail with all 
your mightin the opposite direction!” Its vestments, 


its ceremonials, its traditions—he would almost have 
torn the very Gospel to pieces in order to get rid of 
the superfluities with which it had been overladen. 
He would have labelled the religious ideals of the day 
Nehushtan, and have ground them to powder remorse- 
lessly. 

His faith was only less extravagant than his works. 
He believed in preaching till you were hoarse, and 
praying till your knees were petrified. Sleep and food 
were necessary evils, to be postponed as long as pos- 
sible. Eat when nobody will stop to listen, and sleep 
when youcan’t keep yourself awake. He would have 
made every train a “flying Dutchman,” every steamer 
an Atlantic greyhound, every star a moon and every 
moonasun. The stars should have shone all day, and 
the moon have never waned, nor the sun have ever 
set. He had nothing to do with human nature as it 
is. His business was to make it what it ought to be. 
For organisation, method, system, regularity he did 
not care a straw. If they suited his purposes he 
would tolerate their existence. If not, he would 
away with them. Red tape! He would make an 
eternal bonfire of it all, at which the enfranchised 
world should warmiits hands, if it could find time for 
so sublunary an occupation! 
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Need we say that we are describing Mr. Railton as 
he was, rather than as he is? Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
recognised and appreciated this untamed genius, this 
religious Ishmael. They admired his reckless zeal— 
his Mahomet-like iconoclasm—his perfervid cour- 
age, his single-eyed devotion to his Master’s cause. 
They would sooner mount a horse that would run 
away with them than one that would not go. And 
here was one of Nature's thoroughbreds, requiring 
neither whip nor spur. If only he would endure the 
guiding snaffle his impetuosity would impart new 
vigour to the Mission. They believed they possessed 
the capacity to curb without crushing, and to control 
without perverting a disposition so full of nobility, and 
whose very mistakes were only virtues magnified. 
And they were not disappointed. There were times, 
it is true, when the Army chariot was carried round 
awkward corners at a-dangerous speed; when, in his 
haste for increased and increasing speed, Mr. Railton 
would have left it a useless wreck by the roadside and 
have gone on alone, rather than slacken the regula- 
tion pace, or pause for needed counsel and repairs. 
But the ‘iron hand in the velvet glove’ which held the 
reins was there to avert the passing danger, and the 
. rashness of the daring saint was always more easily 
forgiven than the torpidity of the timid looker-on. 

And so, from this time forward, Mr. Railton played 
an important part in the history of the work. An 
able and indefatigable penman, he compiled the bulk 
of its early literature. Heathen England, Captain 
Ted, The Salvation Navvy, The Salvation War, and 
Twenty-one Years Salvation Army, were his chief writ- 
ings. In addition to these were numberless pamph- 
lets, articles, reports, and defences, all conveying 
a clear and interesting account of the work in which 
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his sympathies were so deeply engaged. And when 
able to lay aside his pen there was no one more 
eagerly ready to take his place at the battle’s front. 
If he had the opportunity of choosing for himself he 
always went to the poorest corps, the most desperate 
forlorn-hopes, where the soldiers were the fewest and 
the odds against him the greatest. He preferred the 
open-air work to indoor meetings, and would almost 
have been pleased to learn that every barracks had 
been burnt, in order that the members might be 
forced into the streets. 

He hailed each new departure with satisfaction, 
whoever might be its discoverer and with whatever 
criticism it might be assailed. On one occasion he 
marched on foot through England, bareheaded, single- 
handed, with a red bannerette carrying the inscription, 
“Repentance, Faith, Holiness,” striving to penetrate 
the towns and districts which had not as yet been 
reached. At another time he conducted a continuous 
meeting for three days and three nights in succession, 
shattering an iron constitution by the stupendous 
effort, invaliding himself for twelve months, and 
never entirely recovering the effect of the blow. But 
this was in strict harmony with his theory that mar- 
tyrs were not to wait for martyrdom. And who can 
deny that suicide in a good cause is better than long 
life inabadone? But Mr. Railton, through his writ- 
ings, must speak for himself. And, although he did 
not join the Mission till the following year, we may be 
allowed to somewhat anticipate. Singularly enough, 
we find him from the first addressing Mr. Booth as 
“My dear General,” although it was not till six years 
afterwards that the title was publicly adopted. He 
styles himself Mr. Booth’s lieutenant. So that al- 
ready the Mission atmosphere may be said to have 
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been charged with the military electricity, which, if 
it did not vitalise the organisation, at least helped to 
clothe it with an attractive uniform. 

The following is a letter addressed by Mr. Railton 
to his brother, the Wesleyan minister, who had ex- 
postulated with him on the suddenness of. his resolve 
to join the Mission, urging him to take further time 
for consideration: 


“TI am delighted to hear that you are well enough to talk 
of becoming a traveller again, and I do hope you will be able 
to come up here, where so many will be glad to see you. To- 
gether again after eight years, I trust we shall be able to re- 
joice in the orphan’s Father, and should find ourselves more 
than ever in harmony as to the truth and the work we have to 
take up and carry forward as the servants and the sons of God. 

I am a little surprised at your attitude as to the Christian 
Mission after what has passed between us, and this makes it 
seem the more hopeless for me ever to enter any new sphere 
with the concurrence and entire satisfaction of those I love 
most. Ever since 1868 I have declared my views of the cor- 
tupt system of trading, and have declared myself bound in 
duty and honour to enter the first door God should open to 
me out of it all. Surely there has been time for advice and 
consultation on this subject, and I have had nothing but ap- 
proval as to these convictions. Yet I] am considered to act 
suddenly and inconsiderately, and without consultation, in 
entering the first opening I have ever seen. 

“T don’t know when I began to declare in favor of an honest 
Wesleyan Methodism. I can’t remember the time since my 
conversion when it was not my model. I have certainly told 
you all for some years that its work, not its ministry, was my 
object, and that I should gladly give myself to that work 
whenever I had the chance. J have never thought that the time 
for opinions was when a question of action arose. I always 
form my opinion and try to study every one else’s long before 
that. But peculiarly in this case there is no question, because 
Mr. Booth and I are so much one that I cannot separate my- 
self from him and his work. He, too, says that when I left 
them he and Mrs. Booth felt they had lost one who had sud- 
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denly become a pleasure and a power to them. I hope the 
grand man is making no mistake, for it will be a deal worse 
for him than for me if he is; but if he is putting me in a 
wrong niche, I do believe I am so one with hsi work that I 
shall gladly be shifted to any other. Mr. Booth cannot re- | 
quire of me too many duties, for I wish to do whatever he 
will let me do. I thought you and uncle knew before me 
what Mr. Booth wanted.me to do, but I may compare the 
post to that of second preacher in an old-fashioned Metho- 
dist circuit reaching from Hastings to Edinburgh, besides the 
editing of a magazine, with rail and bus and a thousand other 
advantages on my side. 

“Whether I am fit for the post, and it for me, how can any- 
body know till I try? If I am not fit for it, I think there is 
more room for me in the Mission than anywhere else to do 
just what I can, and what more can there be than that? I am 
very thankful for my visit to it, at any rate, for, flying as it 
was, it did me much good anyway. 


““T have been there and still would go; 
"Tis like a little heaven below !” 


A quotation from the first article written by Mr. 
Railton for the Christian Mission Magazine will per- 
haps give a further insight into the character of the 
new secretary. It was composed while travelling in 
the train: 


Gopb’s FOOLS. 


“Did you see that bit in the Pall Mall Gazette about 
Booth’s Mission people?” 

“What? About their commencing to build two new halls in 
a fortnight?” 

“No; you never saw that in the Pall Mall,* I know; but 
about their being in the Police Court again.” 

“What! again?” 

“Yes; some Whitechapel pet has been getting ‘converted,’ 


* We are happy to say that the Pal/ Mall Gazette has since ob- 
tained a reputation second to that of no other newspaper for fairness 
with reference to Salvation Army matters, 
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you know, and they took her home, some of them, and were 
going to get her nicely married, when she robbed them and 
moved on. The magistrate said he never knew such a case 
of absurdity and folly in all his life, and he has seen a good 
deal, you know.” 

“What a set of fools they must be!” 

Yes. There is no mistake about it, God’s people are fools. 

Everybody says they are. The politician says that they are 
very foolish to hold tenaciously to a theory, when it is evi- 
dently opposed to “the spirit of the times.” 

The man of business says it is folly not to take advantage 
of the openings Providence puts in your way—to take ad- 
vantage, that is, of the ignorance of those whom you have 
dealings with, and of their faith in your statements. 

The publican says that they are a set of canting fools, who 
won’t allow other people to make an honest living in peace. 

The theatre proprietor and amusement dealer say they are 
a lot of silly fools, who can’t enjoy themselves, and don’t 
want any one else to do so either. 

The general public says the same. But what matter to 
God’s people what the world says of them? Of course the 
world is sure to hate them. 

Ah! but “the Church” says they are fools. That great 
mass of reputed Christians who attend places of worship, and 
who profess to sympathise with the objects of Christianity, 
condemn the true followers of Jesus. They say it is very 
foolish to be singular and bring upon yourself voluntary mar- 
tyrdom; to be always running to religious services, or to give 
way to excitement; to expose yourself in bad weather, or to 
lay yourself open to imposition; to understand Scripture in a 
strict and absolute sense—in fact, to understand it to mean 
anything in particular, to expect every one to think as you 
do, or to attempt to force your own notions down other peo- 
ple’s throats. Inshort, they say that to do any of these things 
is to carry things to extremes, and bring religion into con- 
tempt. 

There was once a man who spent one hundred and twenty 
years of his life in building a large vessel, because he said the 
world was going to be flooded. Everybody laughed at the 
silly fellow; but no one could get him to leave off, till the 
flood really came, and all but he and his family were drowned. 
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There was a man who had the choice between a very fine 
pasture-land and a very poor one, and he gave up the choice 
to his nephew, who, of course, knew which to pick, and ended 
his career in a cave, while his uncle became the greatest 
prince of all those countries. 

There was a man who might have been an Egyptian prince 
in the days of Egypt's glory; but he chose to associate and 
suffer with slaves, simply because they were God’s people; 
and God made that man the founder of a new nation, which 
again and again crushed the power of Egypt. 

There was a young man who risked his life many a time to 
serve his country and king, and got almost hunted to death by 
them as a reward for it. And yet more than once, when he 
could have avenged himself, and got rid of his tormentors 
by killing the king, he refused to do so. And God called the 
stupid fellow a man after his own heart; and made him and 
his descendants kings forever. 

The last of that line was once asked for tribute money, not 
due from Him, when He had no money to pay with; but instead 
of standing up for His rights He actually worked a miracle 
to pay what He did not owe. When men were killing Him, 
with every possible indignity and cruelty, He begged God to 
forgive them for it all, and said they did not know what they 
were doing. And He told His followers to preach salvation 
through His name to every one; but to take care and begin 
with His own murderers! And God says, “This is my be- 
loved Son; hear him.” 

Ye magistrates of England, we honour you; we applaud your 
impartiality, and your devotion to your duties. We shall 
continue to honour and obey you, however you may treat us. 
But we ask you, in all respect, when men come before you 
who have been trying to rescue the ruined ones you can only 
condemn, and who have suffered in the attempt, does British 
justice require of you (we say nothing of extra-judicial fair- 
ness and gentlemanly feeling) that you should add the heavy 
quota of your scorn to the wrong they have already suffered? 
Would it degrade your office to speak a cheering word toa 
man or a woman, ever so poor, who has been trying to do 
good, and who has been requited with evil? 

Ye men of business, yé have invested, as ye think, in good 
securities, and obtained for yourselves a goodly portion. Ye 
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are very wise! But you will find the exchange very hard 
against you at the last great day of account. What will the 
profits be if you have gained the whole world and lost your 
own souls? What will become of all your property when the 
world is burnt? Oh, be fools enough to lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where moth and rust do not corrupt, and 
where thieves break not through and steal. 

Ye publicans and pleasure-mongers, ye trappers of souls, 
right wisely have ye laid your nets! What crowds ye catch 
and hand over to your master, the devil! What a rich and 
noble heritage of confusion and damnation are ye laying up 
for yourselves, ye wisest of the wise, for the great last day! 
Will your wise reasonings calm you when ye stand before 
your Judge and see the men and women upon whose misery 
and degradation and everlasting ruin ye have fattened and 
comforted yourselves? Oh, be mad enough to halt before that 
awful day is here, and put away the evil of your doings from 
before the face of the Holy One! 

And you, ye millions, ye crowds of unbelieving ones, how 
long will ye be blinded and led onward to destruction? Is it 
really wise to reject happiness, and choose merry bitterness? 
Is it really wise to shut your eyes to your own state before 
God? Is it really wise to forget God’s tender love to you? 
Is it really wise to reject the Saviour who bled and died for 
you,and who engages to refuse none who come to God through 
Him? Is it really wise to put off to a more convenient season 
what can be most conveniently done now? Is it wise to be 
made fools of by the devil in time and to all eternity? 

And you, ye foolish ones. The Lord has chosen you—He 
loves you—He will lead you on. Despised and derided by 
high and low, the All-wise will honour and smile upon you. 
Deceived and cheated and wronged by those you seek to 
save, the Faithful and True will never fail nor forsake you. 
Hindered and delayed and baffled in your labour of love, the 
Almighty arm sustains you, and the voice of the changeless 
One calls you to go on and prosper. 

Go on! For God and man, go on! And in every moment of 
cloud and shame hear the voice of the God-man they mocked 
and crucified, saying, “Fear not, I have overcome the world.” 


Steady, pushing, plodding work was the order of 
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the day for 1871. Both Mr. and Mrs. Booth’s time 
was very fully occupied with visiting the various sta- 
tions, perfecting the organisation of the work, super- 
intending its business affairs, and devising fresh plans 
for the advancement of the cause. One of the most 
interesting meetings of the year was the first White- 
chapel anniversary, which was celebrated at Easter 
with a free tea for a thousand of the Missioners, pro- 
vided by the generosity of Mr. Reed. A description 
of this gathering was written by Miss Billups, and 
from this we quote: 

“ At two o'clock several of the leading bands be- 
longing to different stations met on the Mile-End 
Waste, where a well-attended service was held. As 
the time approached for tea, our friends fellinto rank; 
each separate party headed by their leading men and 
banner proclaiming the station, to which they be- 
longed, with a text of Scripture as their motto. 

“On such a day as Easter Monday even. White- 
chapel Road bears a holiday appearance. The usual 
pressed and careworn aspect of the throngs contin- 
ually passing and repassing along this busy thorough- 
fare is changed for one of jollity, freedom, and care- 
lessness. Gin palaces are more attractive and more 
crowded even thanusual. Girls bedizened with cheap 
finery, men with cigars and short pipes, are whiling 
away the few hours’ freedom from care and_ toil, 
awaiting the first amusement that shall present itself. 
Alas! alas! to how many of these will the night bring 
lost character, drunkenness, misery and crime! 

“As our friends procession through the throng, 
singing their sweet, glad songs of heavenly love and 
praise, if not with professional harmony at least with 
melodious warmth of feeling that must strike the at- 
tention of the listener, many a jest and scoff is cast 
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at their expense, but, rejoicing at the looked-for crown, 
the present cross is light to bear. 

“The tea has been carefully prepared, and is taste- 
fully set out. Our hall really needs no decoration but 
that of happy faces to make it attractive at any time, 
but to-day it is rendered more so than usual through 
the kind thought of interested friends. 

‘But the best part is the meeting afterwards. Our 
greatest cause for gratitude is that our beloved Su- 
perintendent presides over the meeting. Last year, 
at this time, many fears were rife on his account. 
His serious illness cast a gloom over all our hearts; 
but our prayers have been answered; although yet far 
from strong, he is in our midst, cheering, helping, 
leading us on. 

“As Mr. Booth rises, loving, grateful looks greet 
him on every side. His address was characteristic, 
and a few of his sentences will indicate the spirit with 
which the Mission is prosecuted. ‘To myself,’ said 
he, ‘the past year has been one of sickness and weak- 
ness; but, if I have been on half-work, I have been on 
full pay. Glory be to God! Our cry is still, “Souls, 
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souls, souls!” Weare stilla penitent-form people; we | 


believe in getting sinners saved. For every new at- 
tack of Satan against our work, I feel the only answer 
to give him is to open a new Station. People say we 
“must wait for an open door.” But the devil will not 
open the door for us, nor the publican, nor the infidel. 
We must go and open it for ourselves. So we say, 
wherever there is a dark, devil-ridden neighbour- 
hood, go there. Now we want a few more men who 
do. not mind cursing, and brickbats, and knocking 
about. It is very well to be told that there is a nice 
hall for us, and that expenses will be paid, but if 
there isn’t a hall or a room there's the corner of the 
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street. Go there, my brethren, and soon some one 
will ask you to hold a meeting in his house.’ 

“Brother Allen gave’ a brief sketch of his work. 
As he warmed with his subject, a band of gypsies, 
who sat at the back of the platform, seemed scarcely 
able to wait until opportunity was given them to 
speak. At last one scrambled across, and with hands 
clasped, and tears running down his cheeks, fell on 
his knees and there remained until our brother had 
finished. He began by saying: ‘I belong to one of 
the lowest class of people that ever was born; but 
though I have spurned God’s laws, yet Christ has un- 
dertaken my cause. My face is nearly black; but my 
heart is washed white by the precious blood of Christ! 
I know I am on my way to heaven. You may say to 
me, How do you know?. Why, I feel it! I roared 
like a bullock under the weight of my sins. You 
know, my friends, we must feel this sorrow for sin. 
I believe God has used me and my brother, and now 
eight of my family are on their way to heaven. 
Though I can’t read my Bible, I can read my title to 
heaven. I mean to press on, and see what’s at the 
end. My heart is so full that, instead of crying out 
in the street, “ Chairs to mend;” I have forgot what I 
was doing, and called out, “Souds to mend!” May 
the Lord help you all to seek Him while He is to be 
found, and to call on Him while He is near.’ 

“ Another gypsy follows: ‘I always think,’ he said, 
‘that the devil gets the upper hand of me if I don’t 
speak for Jesus. You know we gypsies don’t get a 
bad name without deserving it. I sleep under an old 
gypsy’s tent now; but I shall have a mansion by- 
and-by! I feel my sins are forgiven. The devil tells 
me it isn’t so; but T'tell him I'll take him to the spot. 
I tell him the name of the man that was with me, and 
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the hymn that was sung, and away he goes. I know 
I was on the brink of hell, but I feel now that I could 
lay down my life for the good of precious souls. 
There’s about forty of us gypsies on the way.’ 
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readers should know that at all our meetings clapping, 
stamping, cheering, indeed, any outward expression 
of eulogy to the speaker, is reprobated entirely. But 
in its stead we ascribe all praise and glory to Him 
who has wrought such wonderful changes.” 
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Nor less interesting than the story of public dem- 
onstrations and anniversaries is the account of the 
work that was being simultaneously carried on within 
the narrow limits of the home circle. The care of 
the eight children, whose ages ranged from four to 
fifteen, was becoming more and more an object of so- 
licitude and concern to Mrs. Booth. The early letters 
she wrote to them and received from them have hap- 
pily been preserved, and they are so entirely suz gen- 
erts, and so different from the usual insipid letters ex- 
changed between the members of a family, that it 
requires no apology to quote from them. : 

The following extract is taken from Bramwell’s let- 
ters to his mother. When thirteen he writes: 


“Your note came duly to hand this morning, and I will en- 
deavour to carry out all your wishes. 

“T have tried to use my influence over A., but it does not 
seem to have done him any good, at least so far as I can 
judge. Their elder brother came home this afternoon, and 
he has made a great change in them, which is not in the least 
for the better. They both, especially the youngest, dislike 
prayer. 

“Nevertheless, my soul has prospered this last week. The 
Lord has led me beside the still waters and in the paths of 
tighteousness for His Name’s sake.” 


Two years afterwards, when his sister Marian was 
suddenly struck dowh with small-pox, it became nec- 


essary to send the rest of the children away, to avoid 
28 
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the infection, Mrs. Billups kindly placing at their dis- 
_ posal her comfortable country home at Lydney, in 
Gloucestershire. To Bramwell Mrs. Booth largely 
looked for the superintendence of the others. With 
all the tenderness of a woman he combined qualities of 
management and command far beyond his age. Soon 
after he had left London with his brothers and sisters 
Mrs. Booth wrote to him as follows: 


Heb: oths mort. 
My DEAR WILLIE :— 

“Your somewhat graphic epistle cheered mea good deal 
this morning. I am glad to find you in such good spirits. 
What a pity you lost your hat! However, it was bettet than 
losing your head, which would not at all have surprised me, 
seeing that you are so fond of poking it where it ought not 
to be! Mr. Billups has sent a telegram which is an unspeak- 
able comfort, for we have been very apprehensive about Her- 
bert and Emma. I trust now, if it be the Lord’s will, that 
you are all safe. I hope you will in this emergency show 
yourself to be a true son of your mother, and a consistent 
disciple of the Lord Jesus. Very much depends on you as to 
the ease and comfort of managing Ballington and Herbert; 
do all you can. Be forbearing where only your own feelings 
or comfort are concerned, and don’t raise unnecessary contro- 
versies; but where their obedience to us, or their health, is at 
stake, be firm and unflinching in trying to put them right. 
Mind Emma’s medicine—two teaspoonfuls twice a day—and 
her feet kept warm. I will send over-boots for her in the 
house. Mind you don’t take cold. Remember how unpleas- 
ant rheumatic fever is! If you will take care and let reason 
guide your conduct, you may get much benefit, but if you 
will not, why, you will Lelp towards the very undesirable re- 
sult of invalidism for life! 

“The Lord bless you all. Pray for us. 

“Your loving and anxious Mother. 


“P.S.—You need not fear the letters, as I lay them between 
blotting sheets saturated with Condy’s fluid after writing, 


and envelopes, too. 
“Papa says youvare to mind the children with the dogs! 
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You are to read this bit of print to them, and knock it well 
into Ballington and Herbert.” (A paragraph is enclosed from 
a newspaper, relating to a case of death from hydrophobia.) 


To her daughter Catherine, at the age of twelve, 
when about to pay a visit to a friend, Mrs. Booth 
writes as follows: 


“My VERY DEAR KATIE :— 

“T have only time fora word. You are going to Clifton; 
be much in prayer for grace and wisdom to do the Lord’s er- 
rand there. Grace has not yet told her father of the change 
in her heart. Now I suspect that it is fear which prevents her 
doing so; she is afraid to profess lest she should not live up 
to it. 

“Now you must explain to her that confession is the only 
way to keep her blessing. ‘With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.’ She must confess to her father, and trust the Lord 
to help her to live before him according to her profession. 
You must get her to confess at once, or she.will grieve the 
Spirit and lose her peace. Be very gentle with her, and try, 
my dear child, to lead her as wellastell her. Watch and 
pray, and the Lord will guide you. 

“Visitors are coming in, so good-bye. 
“Your ever loving Mother.” 


From this it will be seen, that, young as she was, 
the Maréchale had already commenced to seek the 
salvation of her little friends. Indeed, she was at this 
early age accustomed to hold meetings among them. 
And, when she first received the news of the conver- 
sion of the girl friend mentioned in this letter, Bram- 
well writes to tell his mother that Katie “had nearly 
gone mad with joy!” 

And then follows a still more interesting letter of 
counsel as to her conduct towards the children of their 
host: 
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My PREcIOouS KATIE :— 

“I fearif Ilet Mrs. N.’s letter go without a line for you, you 
will be grieved, so I enclose a few words. You know how 
trying it is for me to write when I am nervous, and Enima’s 
illness has made me so poorly, so you must not expect me to 
write often. We were all very pleased with your letters, and 
papa and I are unspeakably thankful that you are better. Do 
as Mrs. N. wishes you about your health. Iam so anxious for 
your back to get stronger. Above all, my darling girl, keep 
close to Jesus; run to Him in every difficulty; tell Him all 
just as you would me, if you were at home. Ask Him for 
wisdom to guide you and teach you how to live, and speak so 
that you may be a blessing to dear Marian and the little ones. 
You know you may never see them again after this visit, and 
the Lord will expect them to be better for your influence for- 
ever. Bevery patient with Grace. Don’t be grieved because 
she stayed away from the meeting, that is, not because it was 
your meeting, but try to show it is the Lord she is shunning, 
and that perhaps this little meeting is the very place in which 
He would reveal Himself to her soul. 

“Tell her to never mind if she cannot help crying; all the 
better. I wish more people cried about their sins, and cried 
after their Saviour. Jesus never reproved anybody for cry- 
ing, but He said, ‘Blessed are they that mourn,’ and ‘Jesus 
wept.’ Tell Grace that Jesus loved tears of penitence and 
desire. I dare say, dear Mary wept floods of tears when she 
said, ‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.’ And Jesus himself appeared to wipe her 
tears away; and there is a time coming when He will wipe 
away all the tears of all His people. He is not ashamed of 
his people’s tears; ‘he puts them in His bottle.’ ‘Jesus wept’ 
would be a nice subject for you at one of your little meetings. 
And you could find some texts to show how David wept, and 
Daniel, and Jeremiah, etc., etc., if you like it. But don’t take 
it because 7 say so. You must ask the Lord for your sub- 
jects. 

“Your loving Mother.” 


Writing to her daughter Emma, then eleven years 
old, when about to join her sister at Clifton, Mrs. 
Booth says: 
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1872, “T was very pleased with your letter.. You see where your 

Age 43. mistake is; now take hold of the help of the Holy Spirit to 

remedy it. When you are crying to the Lord to give you 

eee back your blessing, believe that He does it just then, and 

afterwards, if Satan says,‘No, you have not gotit,’ and tempts 

you to feel naughty, say, ‘Oh, yes, I have. I believe God does 

giveit to me, for 1 am trusting in Him!’ If Satan won’t leave 

you, run away again to your chamber, and keep saying, “Jesus, 

I do believe in Thee. Thou art all in all to me, and I am 

Thine, all Thine!’ If you will keep doing this Satan must fly. 

He cannot stand long before faith. I should like you to get 

this blessing back before going to Clifton. You know many 

eyes will be on you there, and you will exert an influence 

on those little boys very important. You must tell them 

about Jesus and His salvation, and you cannot do this rightly 

“Watch unless you have power tolive well. Watchmuch. Youknow, 

much.” my child, how useless it is to try to be a Christian unless we 
watch over ourselves.” 


Neeatede For Ballington Mrs. Booth experienced a special 
or Bat- 


lington. soOlicitude. Warm-hearted, affectionate, and impul- 
sive, his rapid growth and delicate health rendered 
constant application to study peculiarly difficult. She 
realised, therefore, that he needed her help and en- 
couragement the more, and left no effort unmade to 
assist him, often writing to him far into the night, 
when already fatigued with the exhausting labours of 


the day. The following is a brief extract from one 
of her letters: 


A fine at. | Weare very pleased with you. First, for writing so often. | 

tainment. Secondly, for taking such pains, and trying to get on. Well, 
we are all delighted to find that you have made up your mind 
to improve; nay, what is better still, that you are doing it. 
That is what I like. Doing it. You will be your mother’s 
boy after all, and worthy of the name you bear, I trust. Best 
of all, you will honor the name of Jesus by accomplishing in 
His strength what you could not do in your own. Don’t 
neglect prayer. Be watchful; mind that copy about talking. 
Too much talk ruins heaps of people. It isa fine attainment 
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to be able to hold one’s tongue. Wise people are seldom 
great talkers. Mind this.” 


How freely and fondly Ballington responded to his 
mother’s affectionate counsels may be judged of from 
the following letter: 


“DEAR Papa AND MaMa:— 

“TI know you will like to hear how I am getting on. All 
right. On, on, I must go tilllreach home again. Iam happy 
and going ahead, and, above all, trusting in God my Heavenly 
Father, Who I know will take care of me. I have just been 
to class and like it so much. 

“It is a beautiful place; the country fields and hills are so 
nice, and the air, too, so fresh. We have an observatory at 
the end of the grounds and I go sometimes and sit there; it 
looks right over for miles. I sit there and pray, and talk 
with God, and point out my faults and ask him to forgive me. 
The grounds are beautifully kept. The college looks splen- 
did, much better than the picture, and I like the school very 
much; in fact, Ihave nota fault to find with it. Still, Ishould 
like to see you again very much. 

I have just been in to breakfast and received your letters. 
I feel fit to cry. They were worth more to me than gold. 
I will pray that the Lord may bless you both, and poor dear 
papa, and that he will make him better. I feel more deter- 
mined than everto workevery minute. Lordhelp me. Lord 
help me. Mind and don’t put 4allington on the letter again, 
please, because the boys see it, and then they will call me by 
that name. First part of the day I do grammar, next history, 
and then arithmetic. Iam working up fast. 

“T keep your letters in my case locked up, and don’t say a 
word of what you write, but keep it to myself. I have been 
reading some of your o/d letters, and thinking about them, 
and they do mea great deal of good. The Lord has been very, 
very, very good to me. I will do whatI do well. I wit get 
on. No, you shan’t lose heart about me. J/ well be a man. 
The masters say my writing is very good; I get full marks 
every time. My hearing is all right now. I will make 3d. 
do; I can go without eggs. I know what it costs very well. 
I will pray for Willie, I have, dear father and mother, shed 
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tears often for you, and think I don’t deserve such kind par- 
ents. Now I must bring this long letter to a close. 
“With much love to you both, and hoping it will get ae 
to you, 
“Tam your own loving son, 
BALLINGTON. 


To this Mrs. Booth replied as follows: 


“3 GoRE ROAD, VICTORIA PARK Roab, London, E, 


“My DEAR BALLINGTON :— 

“Tam very pleased with your letter. It shows a decided 
improvement. Secondly, I am pleased that you answered all 
my questions; that was business-like! Thirdly, I am pleased 
that you are getting on in your soul, this is best of all. 
Fourthly, Iam pleased that you remember us all so lovingly. 


Iam sure we all return your love, andshall be quite as glad to 


see you as you will be to see us. Papa liked your letter, and 
thought it worth the postage! 

“We are very sorry to hear that you have been poorly. 
You see it is such a sad loss of time to be in the sick-room. 
Iam sure you have many comforts considering you are at 
school, so you must be thankful and make the most of them. 

“Tt was a pity you did not know your lesson well the day 
you wrote to Willie. How was that? I do hope you are in- 
dustrious and do not lose time in play and inattention. Re- 
member, Satan steals his marches on us dy /itHes. A minute 
now, and a minute then; be on the lookout and don’t be 
cheated by him! Your time is flying; one quarter will soon 
be gone! Do, my boy, work as hard as your health will allow 
you. I was willing for you to have raw eggs for lunch, but 
not for tea. One egg at eleven o’clock you may have. I will 
send you a few stamps sometimes for extra letters, but you 
must do without any other extras. Think how hard Willie 
is working, and he does not even take his pocket-money now! 
I praise the Lord that you are getting onin soul; if you go to 
Him for wisdom and strength He will heip you. You re- 
member my text, ‘The last shall be first.’ God can bring it 
to pass; only ask and trust Him. All your little trials will 
soon be over, so far as school life is concerned, and every one 
of them if borne with patience will make you a wise and a bet- 
ter man. Never forget my advice about not listening to 
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secrets! Don't hear anything that needs to be whispered; it is 
SURE TO BE BAD. 

“Choose the boys to be your companions who most fear 
and love God, and pray together when you can, and help each 
other. They have quite a revival at home. Miss P. has 
been very much blessed, and Katie and Emma are getting 
on well. I enclose you six stamps for extra letters. Papa 
is nearly killed with work; pray for him. I hope you sleep 
well at night. You must try not to worry; do your best 
in the day and then lay your head on your pillow at night in 
peace and sleep in the love of Jesus. Katie is a dear good 
girl; she loves you very much, and so do they all, and so does 

“Your own Mother.” 


In 1872 the Christian Mission anticipated for the 
first time the world-wide field which it was subse- 
quently to enter upon. As in the cases already de- 
scribed, of Norwood and Edinburgh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth found themselves forced into an unsought and 
almost undesired advance. That the Mission should 
have an international and not merely a British sphere 
of usefulness was more than they had ventured to 
suppose. And yet they had always endeavoured to 
lay down and act out principles which would harmon- 
ize with human nature everywhere. 

A year previously one of the most active and suc- 
cessful of the Mission workers, Brother Jermy, had 
emigrated to Canada, from whence he had crossed 
over to the United States, settling in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Here his spirit had been deeply stirred at the sight 
of scenes resembling those which he had witnessed 
in East London. But there was no similar agency 
for grappling with the evil, nor was there much hope 
that Mr. Booth could be induced to send his evange- 
lists to so distant a place when his hands were already 
full. There was only one alternative, and that was 
to represent the Mission cause himself. With that 
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blessed audacity which has characterised the Salva- 
tion Army from its foundation, he resolved single- 
handed to ‘hoist,’ as he termed it, ‘the Mission flag’ 
on American soil, and then write for advice as to the 
best methods for proceeding with the work. 

It so happened that at this time he fell in with an 
earnest young man, James Fackler, who was a local 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and to 
whom he unburdened his heart. Joined by one or 
two friends who were like-minded, they formed among 
themselves a branch of the Mission, and set to work 
on exactly similar lines to those adopted in London. 
Jermy and Fackler then wrote off to Mr. Booth, de- 
scribing what they had done, and asking him to rec- 
ognise their work, and advise them as to what course 
they should pursue. The following isan extract from 
Jermy’s letter to the General. It is headed some- 
what significantly, “Unfurling of the Flag of the 
Christian Mission in America.” 


SI SI5 AG 1/2. 

“DEAR BROTHER:—In the good providence of our blessed 
Lord, I and family are all quite well, and at last Iam in the 
right field for Mission work-—glory, hallelujah!—after much 
prayer and labour, sometimes with a broken heart at the re- 
membrance of God’s power to save guilty man through the 
blood. My happiest times in Canada were with coloured peo- 
ple. Bless God, when I was preaching, power came down; 
they shouted, jumped, and danced; they called me the nigger 
preacher. A lot of little black children in the streets would 
call after me, ‘Mr. Jermy, Amen!’ But, brother, I cannot live 
on good meetings now and then. I must see souls saved; so 
I prayed about it, and said to my wife, ‘I must go to the States!’ 

“When! got here, I found thousands going the way of death. 
Some parts of this city look like Whitechapel. Here human 
nature is the same, with drunkenness and every other sin. 
Mission work is much needed. I felt like going into it in the 
name of Jesus. The third Sunday I was here I went by a little 
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hall; [looked up and read, ‘Christian Chapel. The poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them.’ I almost shouted. I went 
in and found a few coloured people. They looked hard, and 
thought I looked like preaching, saying, ‘Don’t you preach?’ 
I said, “A little that way;’ sol must preach for them. They 
wanted me the next Sunday. ‘If the young man don’t come, 
will you oblige?” When I went I found the young man in the 
pulpit, and it was the young man that has written to you. 
He is well cut out for the Christian Mission. I told him all 
about our workin England. ‘Brother,’ said he, ‘that is what I 
have been waiting for.’ I gave him my hand and said, ‘Let 
us come out for God and souls.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘we will pray 
about it.’ Itold him that I had prayed. Glory to God! an 
appointment was made, and we met another brother and 
prayed. The Lord came down in power. We all said, ‘It is 
of God!’ 

“The same day five brethren went to a large village. Here 
they have no preacher. We called at a house where I found 
an old-country Primitive leading aclass. Oh, what a blessed 
meeting thiswas! Wecame out shouting ‘Glory to the Lamb!’ 
On Sunday, July ist, one brother went down to hold meetings 
there, while I and the other brethren opened a new place in 
the city with good attendance and great power. Since Sun- 
day I hear that the people, as above, are going to build a hall. 
This is to be a Christian Mission house. 

“Dear brother, I shall be so glad if you will send me word 
how the Mission is doing, and as your experience is great in 
mission work, we would like some advice. Will you acknowl- 
edge us? Amen! The Mission flag is hoisted. Holiness to 
the Lord! 

“Yours in Jesus, 
“JAMES JERMY.” 

239 Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. America. 


The response sent by Mr. Booth to this appeal was 
addressed to Fackler as secretary, and is so full of 
sound advice that we quote from it the following par- 
agraphs: 

“Sept. 20th, 1372. 

“My Drar BROTHER:—Your letter duly reached me. Iam 
at present set aside by affliction; have been wandering about 
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from home six months, seeking health. I name my affliction 
as the reason for my delay in writing. 

“Tread your letter to the workers at our Friday morning 
meeting in London, amid tokens of deep sympathy and thanks- 
giving; and then we knelt down and spread it before the 
Lord, and called on Him for His abundant blessing and guid- 
ance in all your efforts. He will give you this. I feel He 
will, even while I write. All glory to His Name! 

“So you have raised the banner of the Christian Mission in 
Ohio. Amen! May it never be dishonoured, but may it float 
over an army of men and women whose sole aim shall be the 
glory of God in the salvation and happiness of men. Re- 
member, our motto is, ‘Holiness to the Lord, and the world 
for Jesus!’ Start fair. Remember quality is of far more im- 
portance than quantity. Like produces like. That which 
your first little band is, succeeding societies will be. There- 
fore, aim at thoroughness and whole-heartedness in the com- 
pany you allow to associate with you. You ask me for ad- 
vice. I hardly know enough of your position to give you 
counsel. One or two things I think I may say, and when I 
hear from you again I will write further. 

“yt, Ours is an extraordinary work, and therefore we try to 
accomplish it by extraordinary means. We gave up all con- 
cern for our reputation at the commencement, and were re- 
solved we would succeed and have souls at all costs. The 
great curse of the church is RESPECTABILITY. Throw re- 
putation and so-called respectability overboard. Let others 
have the finery and oratory. Goin with all your might for 
souls and God. 

“2. Be a man of prayer, and teach your colleagues the 
power and virtue of knee-work. 

“3. [rejoice that you have grasped Jesus as a Saviour from 
all sin. Push this blessing wherever and whenever you la- 
bour. 

“4, Aim at souls at every service. 

“5. Do plenty of open-air work. I believe there is also 
much to'be done in house-to-house visitation. Try all or any 
means. 

“May He guide you and give great sincerity, and, I was 
going to say, above all other blessings, humility. Oh, the 
mightiness of meekness! There are thousands whom God is 
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yearning to use in the soul-winning work, but dare not. 
Success would turn their heads and be their ruin. 


“Be very careful of the kind of spirits you associate with 
you. One contentious, masterful spirit can make you and 
the work endless sorrow. Such spirits have almost broken 
my heart. Beware of men who will want to come in because 
they can be great among you, and indulge the natural love of 
talking that exists in many. One humble, though illiterate 
worker, full of simplicity and the Holy Ghost, is worth a regi- 
ment of such. 


“Tell Brother Jermy that Mrs. Pengelly is somewhere in 
Canada. Herhusband writes a friend that, although they have 
got work and good temporal prospects, still he believes not a 
day has passed since they left London that she has not wept 
at being separated from the Mission. I feel sure she will find 
you out if she can. 

“And now, farewell. May you have Divine light! This is 
a day in which the direct and positive and constant guidance 
and indwelling of the Holy Ghost is set little store by. You 
must hold on to it, enjoy it in all its fulness, and proclaim it 
to others as their privilege—nay, as a necessity if they would 
be of any use here, or be made meet for the kingdom above. 
We will pray for you. Pray for us. May God give you 
grace to lay a good foundation and keep you at his feet. 

“Believe me to be your brother in Jesus, 
“WILLIAM Boots,” 


In March, 1873, Jermy writes: 


“The. reason of our delay in writing is that our hands are so 
full. We have opened two stations, and converting work is 
going on gloriously. There are many seeking the Lord, and 
believers seeking sanctification. Pray forus! I spent a few 
hours, the other day, with Brother Fackler, in house-to-house 
visitation, praying in each house. We found several old- 
country people and many backsliders. Canada and America 
are full of backsliders. The churches are ornamented and 
long-steepled, but there is little soul-converting power. Oh! 
let prayer go up for America, that the Kingdom of our God 
and His Christ may dwell amongst us! Amen and Amen!” 
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The letter was delayed a fortnight, and our brother 
added to it: 


“Many souls have been converted since I wrote this letter. 
Glory to the Lamb! Two weeks since we opened a large 
shop in the Broadway, which was filled to overflowing. We 
are holding a protracted meeting [a meeting kept up by relays 
of workers without intermission], and souls are being saved 
every night. It is for all the world like being home in Eng- 
land again. Better news to come!” 


Some months afterwards Jermy returned to Eng- 
land, and the work which he had commenced was 
given up. How the broken thread was subsequently 
resumed, and with what result, will be referred to in 
a later portion of this narrative. 

The illness to which Mr. Booth referred in his pre- 
viously quoted letter was the most serious by far of 
any from which he had yet suffered. For six months 
he was completely laid aside, and unable to take part 
in either the public meetings or other work connected 
with the Mission. The doctors ascribed the break- 
down to overwork, and pronounced it to be a com- 
plete nervous breakdown, some predicting that he 
would never again be able to resume his arduous la- 
bours, while the most sanguine were of opinion that 
at least a year or two of complete rest would be an 
absolute necessity. From his enforced retreat he 
writes to Mrs. Booth with that warmth of affection 
which knew no decay: 


“My Dearest, My DARLING, My Own Love:—How mys- 
terious the tie that binds us together! How wonderful the 
union! How lost and lonesome I am without you! Life loses 
half, nay, allits charms! My bestand first thoughts are given 
to you. Oh, let us cherish and fan into a stronger glow the 
holy flame of love enkindled by God in our hearts for each 
other! Iam oppressed with the thought and feeling of my 
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unworthiness of the devotion you manifest for me! The 


Lord reward you! 


“Tf ’tis love to wish thee near, 
To shed for thee the silent tear, 
To start at every step, and fear, 
Yet hope, that it will bring thee near— 
If this be loving, then I love. 


““Tf ’tis love to wish that I, 
Knit by some strange mysterious tie, 
Might with thee live or with thee die, 
Then dwell with thee eternally— 
If this be loving, then I love.’ 


“Your own, your husband, 
“WILLIAM.” 
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““ An Indian Gooroo taught his creed so well, 
That once a cobra, vanquished by the spell, 
Vowed that henceforth e’en man, his mortal foe, 
No more his venomed fang should undergo. 


When passing through the dense bazaar one day, 
The Gooroo spied his chela as he lay 

Lashed rope-like round a fagot of firewood. 
‘’Twas thus, O Wakaraz, I understood 

Thy words,’ the cobra said, ‘and lo, the price 

I pay for following thy sage advice! 

Yet would I rather suffer, doing right, 

Than vengeance for my wrongs again requite!’ 
The /zsfz answered, ‘Son, the mark you miss; 

I said, ‘Kill not!” I ne’er said, ““Do not Azss /”’” 


DuRING Mr. Booth’s long and distressing illness 
Mrs. Booth charged herself with the affairs of the Mis- 
sion, springing with her usual energy into the breach, 
and declaring that even if her husband were to die, 
the work should, with God’s blessing, be carried for- 
ward. 

Scarcely had Mr. Booth left London when a let- 
ter was received from Lord Shaftesbury inviting him 
to attend a conference for the proposed amalgamation 
of the various undenominational organisations at 
work in the metropolis. One or two meetings had been 
previously held for the promotion of unity and sym- 
pathy. On one of these occasions the advisability of 
forming choirs had been the topic for consideration. 
After several had spoken in favour of the proposal, 
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Mr. Booth caused no little perturbation by saying that 
in his experience he had found choirs to be infested 
by three devils—the guarrelling devil, the dressing 
devil, and the courting devil. 

There was very little visible result from these de- 
bates. It was, however, decided that a union should 
be formed,.and that a meeting should be held to dis- 
cuss the details of the scheme. The General being 
unable to be present, his place was taken by Mrs. 
Booth, who was very cordially received by his lord- 
ship. 

A difficulty arose, however, as to the system of rep- 
resentation which should be adopted, it being ob- 
jected, in particular, that if each branch of the Chris- 
tian Mission were to be represented this would give 
it undue weight in the deliberations of the union. 
Mrs. Booth addressed the meeting on behalf of the 
Christian Mission, Lord Shaftesbury listening to her 
with evident interest and appreciation. The nego- 
tiations proved, however, abortive, and the attempt 
was soon afterwards abandoned. The friendly atti- 
tude of Lord Shaftesbury towards the Christian Mis- 
sion at this time was in later years exchanged for one 
of somewhat bitter antagonism, and this to the deep 
regret of Mr. Booth, who on more than one occasion 
sought to secure a personal interview in order to hear 
and answer any objections that his lordship might 
entertain. There can be little doubt that the rapid 
strides made by the Mission excited the jealousy of 
some rival organisations possessing considerable in- 
fluence with Lord Shaftesbury, and that he was thus 
affected with an unfortunate bias against a work 
which he persistently refused to examine for himself, 
and whose leaders he would not allow the opportunity 
of meeting with their accusers. 
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An interesting episode, manifesting this change of 
feeling, occurred some years later. Lord Shaftes- 
bury had been invited to attend a garden party in 
Blackheath at the residence of a lady who was ex- 
tremely friendly to the Salvation Army. To the sur- 
prise and mortification of his hostess, whether it 
might be that he desired to warn her against her Sal- 
vationist proclivities or otherwise, he made a sharp 
and quite uncalled-for attack upon the Army, which 
was reported by the press. So little convinced, how- 
ever, was the lady by his arguments that she wrote 
to Mrs. Booth expressing her extreme regret for 
what had occurred, and offering to arrange a meeting 
in which she should have the opportunity of replying 
to the attack. The invitation was accepted, and at 
a select and cordial gathering Mrs. Booth was able 


_to dispose of the various charges made by his lord- 


ship against the Army, to the perfect satisfaction of 
all present. 

Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the at- 
titude of Lord Shaftesbury, unreasoning and unreason- 
able as it was, inflicted some injury upon the work of 
the Salvation Army, affording to cavillers who were 
less disinterested and well-intentioned than his lord- 
ship shafts which they did not fail to make use of, and 
withdrawing much of the sympathy of the many who 
naturally looked to him for counsel and guidance as 
to what attitude they should themselves assume. 

Had his lordship examined the work there is lit- 
tle reason to doubt that his cpinion would have been 
as completely altered as it was on the subject of dis- 
sent. 

We learn from his biographer that in early years 
so great a horror did he entertain for dissenters that 
on one occasion he flung aside a commentary, which 
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he had been studying with equal profit and pleasure, 
- on discovering that its author was a nonconformist! 
In later years, as is well known, these objections van- 
ished on a closer acquaintance with the previous ob- 
jects of his pious prejudice. 

There is, perhaps, no opposition which is so difficult 
to endure as that of a good man, engaged ina good 
cause, and actuated by good intentions. The slan- 
ders and obloquy that are received at the hands of 
those who make no profession of religion, being ex- 
pected, become minimised. It is the wound with 
which we are wounded in the house of our friend that 
pierces deepest and rankles the most keenly. The 
mockings of a Herod and even the crucifixions of a 
Pilate are less painful than the neutrality of Gamaliel, 
or the opposition of a God-serving Saul of Tarsus. 

A courageous Christian, a statesman of no mean 
order, a philanthropist in the best sense of the word, 
a friend of the poor and needy, no one could question 
the sincerity of Lord Shaftesbury, who unfortunately 
represented only too common a class of the critics of 
the Salvation Army past and present. Condemning 
what he had not seen, judging where he did not 
know, denouncing when he should rather have ex- 
postulated, he allowed his attention to be distracted 
from the main object by side issues. Overlooking 
present advantages, he waged war against future 
phantoms. Whilst angels rejoiced over penitent sin- 
ners Lord Shaftesbury was mourning their possible 
backslidings. He was too busy counting up future 
losses to enjoy present gains. Whilst analysing the 
infinitesimal damage done by a stray lightning flash, 
he failed to reckon up the good that was due to the 
fertilising showers, and would have abolished the 
clouds because they had come from an unexpected 
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quarter and assumed proportions and hues which did 
not suit his taste. His startled imagination wedded 
the ghosts of a dead past with the apparitions of an im- 
probable future, and trembled at the bogus progeny 
with which it had peopled the air. 

It is not an uncommon danger with statesmen to 
live in an unnatural atmosphere of their own crea- 
tion. Half their time is spent amongst the grave- 
yards of their ancestors, amid surroundings which 
have long since passed into oblivion, and are never 
likely to return. They are so intent on bulwarking 
society against the misfortunes of bygone days that 
they open the floodgates to some present calamity. 
The other half is spent in legislating for a future that 
may never come. Flattering themselves, or flattered 
by others, concerning their foresight, they dwell in 
a region of illusion, surround themselves with the 
mists of the unknown, enshrine themselves in a halo 
of semi-divinity, and send forth their oracular warn- 
ings to the world. Like the dog in Atsop’s fable, they 
are so absorbed in gazing into the waters of futurity 
that they allow the substantial bone of present ad- 
vantage to drop out of their mouth, and in sacrificing 
the present they lose the future also. 

It was perhaps natural that Lord Shaftesbury should 
allow himself to be so far influenced by past traditions, 
and by the prejudices of those around him, as to re- 
gard the Salvation Army with some such feelings as 
have been here depicted. And yet surely personal 
experience might have led him to come to very differ- 
ent conclusions. He was not ignorant of the difficul- 
ties of the task and the mysteries of the problem 
which Mr. and Mrs Booth were endeavouring to solve. 
Himself surrounded with all the influence and kudos 
of nobility, supported in no little measure by the 
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Houses of Parliament, of which he was an honoured 
member and an ornament, with the purse of the 
moneyed classes largely at his command—while of the 
church and nonconformists he was an archbishop in all 
but name and ordination—-he had experienced none 
the less the extreme difficulty of lifting the sinner to 
the platform of the saint, the outcast of society to the 
level of morality. He must have regretted—as who 
could fail to regret ?—that, with sucha unique position 
and opportunity for mighty deeds, the results of years 
of toil had been so comparatively small. _ 

It was one of those strange, unaccountable para- 
doxes with which history, alas! abounds, that he, the 
self-constituted patron of the poor, should have enter- 
tained anything but the warmest sympathy for the 
poor man’s apostle, for whose advent he had so long 
waited and so fervently prayed! Here was an organ- 
isation that indeed merited his careful investigation, 
and yet he would not so much as look into it! With- 
out title, without influence, without Parliament, with- 
out money, it had leaped suddenly into prominence in 
a manner which could only be ascribed to God. It 
existed for the people, had sprung /vom the people, 
was officered Jy the people, and was transforming, year 
by year, tens of thousands of the most degraded sin- 
ners into holy men and women. 

The publican might well fume at losing his best 
customers, the rough might blaspheme at the conver- 
sion of his boon companion, the worldling might 
protest against the invasion of his quiet. But it was 
strange, it was incomprehensible, it was lamentable 
that goodness should consent to gaze on goodness 
through the jaundiced eyes of prejudice, and that to 
this day numbers who are earnestly desirous to serve 
effectually their generation should allow cold neutral- 
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ity to chill their love, or active opposition to extin- 
guish their sympathy, for those whose worst faults are 
but the mistakes that spring from overflowing zeal, and 
whose one ambition is to spend and be spent for the 
salvation of the world, and in the service of the com- 
mon Lord of all! 

A native lady, runs an Indian tale, had a pet mon- 
goose. Caressed by the children, sharing their meals, 
their playfellow by day and nestling in their arms at 
night, its intelligence and affection seemed to respond 
readily to the generous treatment it received. . Kind- 
ness bred confidence, and it passed in and out of the 
home with the same free familiarity as if it had been 
its jungle haunt. One stifling day, when each brick 
in the wall and tile in the roof seemed as if it had 
been dipped ina furnace, while even the crows and 
lizards gasped with open beak and mouth and sought 
shelter from the scorching rays, the mistress of the 
house had laid her babe under the shadow of a neigh- 
bouring tree while she busied herself about some 
household task. The elder children were away in the 
fields, while her husband had gone to the cutcherry 
to give evidence in acase. Plans for the children’s 
future were occupying the mother’s mind, when 
through the open doorway the mongoose entered and 
ran to its accustomed bowl of water. The quick eye 
of the mistress noticed that it was covered with dust, 
and acloser look showed her that its jaws were stained 
with blood. <A dreadful thought flashed across her 
mind, with all the vividness of conviction: the 
mongoose had doubtless killed her slumbering babe! 
Snatching up her heavy rice-pounder, without a mo- 
ment’s pause she dealt it a blow which stretched it 
lifeless on the floor... Then she rushed forth, tearing 
her hair, beating her breast, and filling the house and 
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neighbourhood with hercries. Dumb-struck with sur- 
prise, she stood rooted to the ground. Her babe was 
there—not mangled, as she had pictured to herself, 
but living. Awakened from its sleep by her screams, 
it was stretching out its little hands to her, whilst 
close beside it lay the body of a cobra which the mon- 
goose had fought and killed. The sad reality then 
forced itself upon the mother’s heart. It was the 
saviour, not the destroyer, of her babe that she had 
killed. Too late she discovered her mistake. 

Is not this a parable? May not these well-intended 
condemners of the Salvation Army be compared to 
the Eastern housewife? And as with uplifted rice- 
pounder they belabour the hapless Salvationist mon- 
goose, is it too much to ask that they may pause and 
consider whether their wrath is not as misdirected 
as was hers? While humanity slumbers like the 
babe, unconscious of its danger, beneath the shade of 
its leafy pleasures and gains, is not the sin-serpent 
encircling it within its deadly coils? And should not 
the mother-heart that beats with watchful care beside 
the cradle of the world reserve its blows for the dread 
soul-destroyer rather than aim them at the deliverer 
of her child? If the cobra be slain, what matters who 
killed it? So long as man’s battle is fought and 
won, what matters who winsit? How gross the incon- 
sistency that court-martials the winner, as though he 
were the vanquished! Shall the day never dawn 
when the friends of man shall present to man’s great 
enemy an undivided front? 

Referring to similar criticisms, on another occasion, 
Mrs. Booth said: 

“Tt is self-evident that, until the Church—I mean 
the people of God—have explored all the ideas which 
are in the Divine mind for the propagation of His 
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Kingdom in the earth, somebody must be always re- 
ceiving new light and making new departures; and 
there has never been a single instance in the history 
of the Church in which this has been done but 
nearly the whole generation has raised a hue and 
cry against it! How would it be possible for God to 
bring about a revolution—a true revival—a grand 
ageressive movement of Christianity—without giving 
new light and calling somebody to some path in ad-' 
vance of all that has gone before? And what does it 
matter who—whether it is Peter, or John, or Luther, 
or Fox, or Wesley, or Booth—what does it matter, 
so that God does it ? 

“That was a beautiful illustration we read in the 
lesson (Acts x.). Here is Peter called to go in advance 
of the whole Church! Now, the Lord wants a man 
to do this, and whom does He choose? He chooses 
impulsive, . energetic, head-first Peter: _ But, then, 
there is something to be done first. God lets down 
the sheet with all its unclean contents, and Peter fas- 
tens his eyes upon it. (I wish you had studied all 
the sheets the Lord has let down before your eyes; you 
would have come out very differently to what you 
have.) Peter studies them, and soon the Divine vis- 
ion has absorbed Peter’s attention. When the Lord 
has fairly got his attention then comes the voice, ‘Now, 
Peter, rise; ‘slay, and eat.’ “Then; when the: Lord had 
taught him his lesson effectually, and when Peter saw 
that he had not yet explored all the ideas of the Di- 
vine mind about the extension of His Kingdom, and 
that his business was to follow his Lord’s directions, 
and not to have his own ‘ifs’ and ‘buts,’ but go ahead 
and do as God bade him, then Peter goes on to carry 
out the Divine direction. Then the Church, aghast, 
as usual, at anything new—always down upon a meas- 
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ure, whether good or bad, if it has the awful quality 
of being new; down upon it—this new Church, which 
had only just itself been brought to the truth, called 
Peter in the council to answer for his conduct. 

“ He tells them all about it in the truthful simplic- 
ity of a man of God, and, thank God, they had sense 
enough, yes, and love enough, charity enough, to ac- 
cept his explanations, and to glorify God. Would to 
God we could get as much sense and charity in these 
days! 

“A lady writes me, only the other day, of her hus- 
band, saying that he sympathises with outside work 
but contends that there is everything one wants in the 
Church; and another contends that there is every- 
thing everybody wants somewhere else—and so they 
are down upon all the Peters that dare to do anything 
out of the jog-trot line. You may reason ever so urg- 
ently, and show them that these old measures are not 
enough for everybody; that there is a great mass of 
outlying population which they do not reach—the Gen- 
tiles of this generation; you may show them that these 
Gentiles are without the Holy Ghost, that they are 
not cleansed, that they are yet common and unclean; 
you may show them that these new measures of yours 
are quite as lawful as their old measures, and that, 
probably, they would be a great deal more useful, and, 
moreover, that they have been borne in upon you by 
the Holy Ghost, and that you feel as if there were a 
fire in your bones urging you to go and try them; but 
they will not hold their peace, and glorify God, but 
will loose their tongues and vilify you. 

“ False charity looks more at the means than at the 
end. Its possessor is more concerned about what 
men will think of 42m than what will exalt and glorify 
the Redeemer. You can know it by thismark. Are 
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you more concerned about what your neighbour, Mr. 
So-and-So, or your minister, Rev. Mr. So-and-So, or 
even your bishop, thinks: about you, than you are 
about the extension of the kingdom of Christ? Look 
out, my friend. Yours is the wrong sort of charity. 
True charity looks at the end—the spread of right- 
cousness in the earth, the reign of the King—and it 
is not very fastidious about the measures so that they 
are lawful. ; 

“T do not advocate anything unlawful to do good; 
God forbid. Divine charity says: ‘Anywhere with 
Jesus. Inthe temple or outside of it, at the seaside or 
in Cheapside, on the mountain-top or in the market- 
place, in the streets—anywhere, Lord Jesus, if Thou 
wilt only come and take Thine inheritance, and reign 
over the hearts and souls of men.’ ‘True charity is 
only too glad to become a Jew to the Jews, as weak to 
the weak, if it can only pick them up; only too glad to 
descend to men of low estate, and put its arm round 
their necks, if it can only bring them to the Cross and 
bring them back to the heart and heaven of God; and 
it does not care what the Pharisee on the other side 
says—not a bit; it is set on saving the poor sinner; it 
is pouring oil and wine, and putting him on its own 
beast; 7z¢ zs intent on saving him, and does not care 
what anybody thinks. 

“Have you got it? It is so nice! It makes you 
feel so warm and comfortable inside. It is beautiful, 
and it proves better and better every day, and it will 
be better still when you are dying—faith and hope 
will be done away, but this love will last forever! 

“Prove all things before you condemn. I have no 
doubt Saul was an honest man, in the world’s accep- 
tation of the term, for he says he persecuted the Naza- 
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renes ignorantly, thinking he was doing God service; 
but what a grand mistake he was making, and how 
effectually he was doing the work of the devil! Of 
course, if he had seex he was mistaken he would have 
ceased to de mistaken. 

“T wish people would stop and think that the path 
they are now standing in—the wedl-beaten track on which 
they are now walking with such slow dignity—was 
once quite as new and unconventional and outrageous 
to the coadjutors of their forefathers as the path which 
any new departure by the Holy Ghost may set before 
them zow. I wish such people would read history. I 
suppose they do not, or, if they do, they read it as 
they do the Bible—they fail to draw any practical 
principle from it. Such people should read Neale’s 
“History of the Puritans,’ and see in what a hurricane 
of excitement, opposition, contempt, and persecution 
their forefathers fought for the very paths they are 
now standing still in, and holding so sacred that they 
cannot have them disturbed. Do you see how un- 
philosophically they are acting? If their forefathers 
had acted on the principles they are acting on they 
would have stood still in old paths, and we would 
never have been in the new ones. These people 
stand in these paths of traditionalism and routineism, 
just where their forefathers left them; occupying all 
their time in admiring the wisdom and benevolence 
and devotion of their forefathers, instead of zmztating 
their aggressive faith and MARCHING ON TO THE CON- 
QUEST OF THE WORLD. 

“Which is the most God-honouring? Which has 
the most common sense in it? Which will please 
your forefathers the most? But it is now as it was in 
the days of the Son of man—for ‘Ye build the tombs 
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of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we would not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be wit- 
nesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets.’ ” 


CHAPTER: EXVI. 
PORTSMOUTH. 1873. 


IN October, 1872, Mr. Booth was at length suffic- 
iently recovered to return to his post. Although still 
far from well, his presence afforded a fresh impetus 
to the work and inspiration to his followers. It was 
with untold joy that Mrs. Booth welcomed him to his 
accustomed place. Resolute almost to obstinacy, cour- 
ageous to a fault, prepared to hold her ground to the 
last against all the powers of earth and hell, Mrs. 
Booth’s gifts and genius were, nevertheless, of a to- 
tally different type to those of the General. She had 
sorely missed his inventive, organising mind, which 
was always ready with a fresh plan when existing 
ones had become obsolete or unsuitable. Her powers 
of reasoning and her sound judgment enabled her to 
detect with instinctive keenness any flaws in his pro- 
posals. But her own spiritual armory was critical 
and analytical, rather than creative. And it was the 
happy combination of these faculties in each which 
largely constituted their power. 

Mr. Booth’s return to London enabled Mrs. Booth 
to plan and carry out one of the most successful pro- 
vincial campaigns of her life. Portsmouth, with its 
population of 120,000 souls, was selected as the next 
scene of her labours. Its notoriety as a large military 
and naval centre added to Mrs. Booth’s eagerness to 
make the best of this opportunity for proclaiming the 
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The compulsory enforcement of celibacy, which 
makes an army a greater curse to its friends in times 
of peace than it can prove to its enemies in times of 
war, filled her with compassion on behalf of the miser- 
able victims of vice, and fired her with ambition to 
do her share towards mitigating the evil. She blamed 
the system rather than its miserable results. She 
hated war, and believed it to be in utter antagonism 
to the spirit of the Gospel. But even supposing it 
were impossible to abolish it, and that in the inter- 
ests of the nation great standing armies must be 
maintained, she argued that it was a public duty to 
grant to every soldier the social privilege.of a home, 
or to reap in return the bitter consequences with 
which every garrison town abounds. The only factor 
that could prevent such consequences was the omnip- 
otence of God, and with Him, alas! the armies and 
navies of modern times do not profess to have much 
to do. 

Mrs. Booth commenced her meetings in the Port- 
land Hall, Southsea, on the 2d March, 1873. But, 
although accommodating nearly 1,000 persons, this 
was found to be far too small for the crowds who 
flocked to it every Sunday night. Hearing that there 
was a large music-hall about a mile distant she de- 
cided to engage it. Her friends objected to the 
character of the building, in which during the week 
low entertainments were carried on, attended by sol- 
diers, sailors, their companions, and all the riff-raff 
of the town. Moreover, the situation of the hall was 
such that in order to go there it was necessary to pass 
down streets which were full of drinking dens and 


‘brothels. But in the estimation of Mrs. Booth these 


reports rather added tothe attractiveness of the pro- 
posal. Andif, as was confidently prophesied, her ordi- 
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nary respectable congregations would not follow her 
to such a locality, she felt that she could at least have 
the satisfaction of securing the attention and salvation 
of some of the worst and most Gospel-needy classes 
in the town. As for the expectation of rowdyism, her 
Whitechapel experiences had rendered her fear-proof 
on that score. Conspicuous posters were accordingly 
put up and handbills distributed announcing the first 
service, with the result that on Sunday night the 
music-hall was crowded to suffocation—pit, dress cir- 
cle, and gallery. From that day to the conclusion of 
the series, which extended over a period of seventeen 
weeks, no further advertisements were necessary; the 
interest never wavered and the attendance contin- 
ually increased, large numbers being unable to gain 
admission. 

The journey to and from London several times a 
week being too great a tax upon Mrs. Booth’s health, 
she engaged apartments and brought her children 
with her to Portsmouth—greatly to their delight—with 
the exception of Bramwell, who remained in London 
to help his father, and Ballington, who was at school. 
Owing to the distance from home Mrs. Booth had sel- 
dom been able to take her children with her to her 
London meetings, but here they could regularly at- 
tend, receiving spiritual blessings the effects of which 
they will doubtless carry with them to their latest day. 

In writing to her friend Mrs. Billups, Mrs. Booth 
sends the following graphic description of her meet- 
ings: 

“ SOUTHSEA, PORTSMOUTH, March, 1873. 

“My Precious FRIEND :—You will think me long in send- 
ing you any intelligence of my whereabouts, but you can 


hardly imagine howI have been kept going every moment 
since I came here. Well, bless the Lord, amidst it all He 
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holds me up and gives me great encouragement. The battle 
waxes great and hot, but He continues to use the ‘weak things 
to confound the mighty.’ All the glory be to His holy Name. 
Our move to the music-hall has proved to be the right step. 
Both Sunday nights it has been crowded to the ceiling, three 
thousand people in it at least, and a very large majority of 
them men. The crowd in the street has been such that the 
outer doors have had to be fastened, and it has been all that 
two policemen could do to keep order. The attention inside 
has been profound—as orderly as aregular congregation—and 
in the judgment of our friends the word has been with mighty 
power. : 

“Sunday night week twenty-eight souls came forward for 
salvation, and there were numbers of convicted souls all over 
the place. Last Sabbath not so many came out, but I believe 
quite as much execution for eternity was done. On Tuesday 
night I had a smaller hall, holding about seven hundred, and 
we were crowded through the ante-rooms and down the stairs, 
and sixteen or eighteen cases, some of them the finest fellows 
it was ever my privilege to see, at a penitent-form. To-mor- 
row night [am to have the Baptist chapel, lent for the occa- 
sion, which will holda thousand people. I doubt not we shall 
be full. Oh for power to break down every stubborn heart in 
the place! Pray forme. No one knows how I feel. I think 
I never realised my responsibility as I did on Sunday night. I 
felt really awful before rising to speak. The sight almost 
overwhelmed me. With its two galleries, its dome-like roof 
and vast proportions, when crammed with people it presents a 
most imposing appearance. The top gallery is ten or twelve 
seats deep in front, and it was full of men; such a sight as 
Inever witnessed on any previous occasion. Oh, how I yearned 
over them! I felt as if it would be a small thing to die there 
and then if that would have brought them to Jesus. 

“Oh, if we realised as we ought the value of souls, we 
should not live long under it! God help us! My text was ist 
Kings, 18th chap., 21st verse. And, depend upon it, Elijah’s 
God was there, making the people hear His voice. Oh, that 
the result may be the same as en Mount Carmel! yea, detter 
than that. 

“You will say, ‘Well, how do you get on personally?’ Oh, 
I never was so hampered for help in every way in all my life. 
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The most able man I have keeps a milliner’s shop, and the 
one that opens for me generally is overseer of about five 
hundred men in the dock-yard, so their attention is somewhat 
divided and their time limited. 

“True, there are not many great or noble called here. 
But, bless the Lord! with Him I can do without them. Only 
one minister in the town is at all favourable; the others are 
against the work, I hear, though there isa population of a 
hundred and fifty thousand, and only church and chapel ac- 
commodation for thirty thousand! Oh, what will they say 
when He maketh inquisition for blood? Well, I go on, mind- 
ing the work the Master has given me to do, and the more 
they oppose the more the people come, because God is work- 
ing. 

“Tam lostin astonishment and deepin the dust. I can only 
say with Mary, ‘He that is mighty hath done to me great 
things; and holy is His name.’ It seems to me God’s time to 
visit this place, and whoever had been the instrument He had 
sent He would have blessed them. I adore Him for sending 
me. It seems like a new commission with which I have re- 
ceived new power. Oh, that I may improve it to the utmost 
and be faithful to the full measure! Pray forme. I never 
needed your prayers so much. This is a dreadfully wicked 
place, and they tell me there has been no revival for twenty 
years, so it is time something was done. Oh, how I do wish 
you could have been here fora few days! ButI would not 
desire it if it would cause you anxiety and suffering. 

“Herbert has a letter on the stocks for you; he was de- 
lighted at receiving yours. He is better already, and so are 
the others. But I shall not be able to keep them here long. 
It is so expensive, and funds are low. My beloved writes me 
that he is better. I hope it is not merely in imagination. 

“What mercy mingles with the bitters in your cup and 
mine! Letus praise Him and trust Him through thick and 
thin. 

“With much love to all yours, as ever, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


The morning meetings were some of the most pow- 
erful of the series. They were especially devoted to 
professing Christians, and for twelve consecutive Sun- 
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1873, days Mrs. Booth took for her text “Go work to-day in 
Age 44. my vineyard!” Such was the manner in which the sub- 
ject fastened itself upon her mind that, after speaking 
for about an hour on each occasion, so far from feel- 
ing that it was exhausted, there seemed so much still 
left unsaid that Mrs. Booth could only turn to her 
hearers and promise that on the following Sunday 
she would continue her subject—whether to conclude 

or not was more than she could tell! 
US “T should have liked,” says a newspaper reporter, 


dimmed 
with in referring to a powerful sermon preached by Mrs. 


ees: Booth at one of the evening services, “to have drawn 
a verbal picture of the prodigal’s return, of the anx- 
iety of the father while the son was away, and of his 
joy when he clasped the sinner in his arms again. 
It was beautifully natural, and more than one eye 
could be seen to be dimmed with tears as the preacher 
asked those of her listeners who have, or ever had, a 
prodigal in their family, to put themselves in the 
place of the old man awaiting his son’s return.” 
From the sermon here referred to we make the 
following extracts: 


The prod- “Asinallsuch cases,” says Mrs. Booth, “the most disastrous 
igal son. consequence of this young man’s sin fell upon himself. We 
read that he came to be in want—the natural and inevitable 
consequence of having spent all. The spending time was 
soon over; it yielded little pleasure, and that transitory. It 
was doubtless a goodly possession that youth took away from 
his father’s house, but it was soon gone. And no sooner was 
it gone than ‘there arose a famine in that land.’ As the old 
adage says, ‘Troubles never come alone,’ and something gen- 
erally happens when the substance isgone. How terrible this 
young man’s circumstances! Alone, in a strange land, for- 
saken by his merry companions, of whom doubtless he had 
plenty while the substance lasted; but, when the money goes, 
away go such companions, like rats from a sinking ship. 
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There is many a poor forlorn wretch to-night dying in an 
attic or cellar without a single friend. 

“ A man’s all is soon spent; his life, privileges, talents, op- 
portunities soon lost—and lost forever. And then 4uw long, 
and bitter, and dreadful, the want which ensues! We read 
that to this young man’s want no man ministered—‘no man 
gave unto him.’ Alas! no creatures can, if they would, min- 
ister to the sinner’s spiritual destitution. In vain must he cry 
to the world, the flesh, or the devil to satisfy the wants of his 
hungry soul. They one and all reply, ‘It isnot in me.’ -There 
is nothing in the pleasures of sense or the antidotes of Satan 
‘that will meet the wants of famishing souls. 

“What bitter reflections must have filled his mind! Can 
you not imagine that you see him sitting on a stone, amid the 
husks and filth of the swine-yard, ruminating on his past life, 
thinking of his folly and wickedness, and wondering whether 
if he were to go back his father would receive him? Happily, 
these reflections led him to resolution. How many take the 
first step' They think and ponder and promise and intend, 
but they don’t make up their minds. Not so this young man. 
He says, ‘I will arise.’ Alas! how many of God’s prodigals go 
as far as this! They resolve and ve-resolve, but never act. 
This young man puts his resolution into action. He starts on 
the journey. No doubt he had many a struggle with himself 
on the road, and many a struggle with the devil. Methinks 
as he got half-way, hungry and weary, I see him leaning his 
back against a tree and going through one of those mental 
conflicts. The possibility of his father being dead, or if alive, 
unable to receive him, angrily and reproachfully shutting the 
door in his face, wouldrise before him. Satan would suggest, 
‘What impudence for you to think of going home after having 
treated the oldman as you have done—breaking his law, wast- 
ing his money, and bringing yourself into this disgraceful and 
dilapidated condition! Howdare you think of it! Itisadding 
insult to injury. You had better turn back, or try and geta 
situation somewhere up in this neighbourhood.’ But the prodi- 
gal’s eyes were opened; he was looking towards his father’s 
house, and his heart was melting with repentance and longing 
to be reinstated in his father’s love. And so, plucking up his 
courage, he starts again, supporting himself as best he can on 
his weary route. As he comes within view of the old home- 
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stead the familiar scenes of his childhood are too much for 
him, and he stands almost paralysed with grief! 

“We will leave him there for a minute and go seek his 
father. I don’t suppose the father was looking out for him; 
but, as is customary in the East, he was probably walking on 
the roof of his house in the cool of the day, and, as on many 
a former occasion, he thought of his long-lostson—for, though 
he was a prodigal, he was his lad still! It might be that he 
had some strange presentiment or foreboding, as we some- 
times have when anything uncommon is about to happen. 
How natural that he should gaze over the expanse of country 
across which his son had gone; and, as he looks, he sees a 
speck in the distance: a vague curiosity compels his gaze; he 
looks as if into vacancy until the figure draws nearer, when 
something in the form or the gait strikes him, and he says to 
himself, ‘Can this be my boy coming back?’ Then he chides 
himself, and says ‘What a foolish old man I am! because I 
dreamed of him last night, or have felt this strange forebod- 
ing, should I expect him to come?’ And he takes his eyes 
away and breathes another prayer, added to hundreds offered 
before: ‘O Lord, my God, grant that I may see my prodigal 
boy before I die!’ 

“He takes another round on the roof and returns to the 
same spot, and as he looks again he perceives the figure has 
come nearer, and his eyes are glued, as it were, to that form; 
the eye of affection is quick of recognition. He says, ‘Can 
it be? It is like him—it must be—God is going to answer 
my prayers—zt zs, it is my long-lost boy! He makes the best 
of his way down, and then, as fast as his aged limbs will carry 
him, he runs to assure himself. It is years since he ran like 
that, but love inspires him with strength and makes his feet 
like hinds’ feet. Away he goes over the lawn and through 
the adjoining meadow! The prodigal, too, has been thinking 
as he has drawn nearer; and when he lifts up his eyes and 
beholds his father, he runs to meet him; they rush into each 
other’s arms and his father falls upon his neck with the kiss of 
reconciliation. He waits not to hear the boy’s confession; 
the best proof of his repentance is that he zs here at home 
again. But the sobs will come, the prodigal must confess, 
and he breaks out, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before thee; make me as one of thy hired servants.’ That 
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was true repentance. He cares not; he will black the boots, 
or groom the horses, or sit in the kitchen—anything, so that he 
may be in his father’s house and enjoy his pardoning smile. 
Here are no excuses, no palliations, but a whole-hearted, 
honest confession of his guilt. The father accepts it, and in 
proof of his forgiveness he orders the ring, and the best robe, 
and the shoes to be put on him, and says, ‘Kill the fatted calf, 
and let us eat and be merry; for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ 

“What says the Great Painter who gives us this wonderful 
picture? ‘Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels over one sinner that repenteth.’ Sinner, will 
you be that one?” 


These stirring appeals told powerfully upon the 
hearts of the listeners. Sunday after Sunday, as soon 
as the invitation had been given, penitents came for- 
ward with a rush from all parts of the building. Dur- 
ing the services some 600 names were taken, and 
doubtless there were hundreds who sought salvation 
elsewhere as a result of these meetings. Crowds of 
those who were already converted were also stirred 
up to fresh zeal and devotion in the cause of Christ. 
It would be easy to quote numberless instances, but 
a few examples must suffice. A sailor thus describes 
his own conversion: 


“My friends, I am glad God has converted my soul, and 
made me happy in His love. I was the blackest sinner in 
Portsmouth. When ashore I was a terror to everyone I 
came in contact with. I drank as fast as I could till my 
money was all gone, and then off to sea again to get more. I 
have laughed at my poor old mother many a time when she 
has been praying for me, and asked her what she was making 
all that weeping and moaning about.” 


Here he paused, overcome with his feelings, then 


continued: 
“Ah! friends, I have been a black sinner, but God has 
washed me! Glory to His Name for ever! My dear old 
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mother has often clung round my neck and wept, saying, ‘O 
my boy! my boy! will you meet me in heaven?’ But 1 was 
unmoved by a mother’s broken heart and flowing tears. My 
heart was like stone until I came to the music-hall that Sun- 
day night. As soonas I entered the place something pierced 
me like aknife. I wondered what was the matter, and though 
I came to laugh I had to sit down and weep; and I promised 
God if He would only spare me until the preacher was done 
I would give Him my heart. 

“Praise the Lord for sending Mrs. Booth to Portsmouth. I 
am going to sea; pray for me!” 


A Christian worker reports upon another: 


“A very wicked man, brought to God during Mrs. Booth’s 
services, who used to blaspheme till he was blue in the face, 
after his conversion began to pray earnestly for his wife and 
family. His wife led him a dreadful life, daring him to bring 
me into the house, and often while he was asking God’s 
blessing on the dinner she would take up her plate and run 
away, one day running right across the street in her frenzy. 
The next Sunday, however, one of her daughters was con- 
verted, and the other became concerned about her soul. 
After this the wife followed her husband to the music-hall 
to see what he was doing there. There the Spirit of God 
broke her heart, and she was one of the first to come forward 
seeking salvation. God speedily set her soul at liberty, and 
she is now one of the happiest wives and one of the best 
of our members. 

“ Among the penitents one night was a man with a foreign 
accent praying as if he had but a few minutes to live. After 
a fearful struggle with the powers of darkness for an hour he 
obtained the pardon of his sins, and, springing up, he ex- 
claimed, in better English than we had heard from him be- 
fore, ‘I will go home and tell mine countrymen what de Lord 
have given me in an English port!’ When we asked what 
that was, he answered, with strong emphasis, ‘Why, /esus/’” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
“HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.” 1873. 


In October, 1873, Mrs. Booth commenced a series 
of meetings at Chatham. Describing the first of 
these the Chatham ews says: 


“Mrs. Booth possesses remarkable powers as a preacher. 
With a pleasing voice, distinct in all its tones, now colloquial, 
now persuasive, she can rise to the height of a great argu- 
ment with an impassioned force and fervour that thrills her 
hearers. Quiet in her demeanour, her looks, her words, her 
action are peculiarly emphatic. She can indeed ‘suit the ac- 
tion to the word, the word to the action.’ And yet there is 
no ranting—nothing to offend the most fastidious taste—but 
much to enchain attention. ‘The matter is full, the manner 


excellent.’ 

“The lady is engaged in a good work and we wish her God- 
speed. We may safely prophesy that if she continues her 
addresses in Chatham the spacious lecture-hall will not con- 
tain those who wish to hear her.” 


This prediction was fulfilled. But on the third 
Sunday, at the conclusion of the meeting, Mrs. Booth 
was seized with one of her severe heart attacks, and 
had to be carried unconscious into the anteroom. 
Fortunately, her son Bramwell was with her, and af- 
ter a period of intense suffering Mrs. Booth was at 
length removed to the house where she was staying, 
and from thence during the following week to her 
home. It was a fortnight, however, before she was 
sufficiently recovered to resume her services, the Gen- 
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attack was probably due to the hall not being properly 
ventilated. From the heated, stifling atmosphere of 
crowded meetings, in buildings where there was 
neither escape for the noxious gases nor inlet for the 
fresh air, Mrs. Booth suffered a continual martyrdom. 
The weakness of her heart’s action made pure air 
such a necessity to her existence that during her 
last illness, even through the bitterest winter months, 
she used to keep both windows of her room open day 
and night, and sometimes have the door ajar as well. 
She believed that to the bad ventilation of public 
buildings were attributable the deaths of many, both 
in pulpit and in pew, who were supposed to have died 
of apoplexy or some kindred cause. 

At the farewell meeting on November 23d the 
hall was densely crowded, numbers being unable to 
gain admission. The service was a powerful one, and 
twenty-two persons came forward forsalvation. The 
usual desire was expressed and gratified for the form-. 
ation of a branch of the Mission, and Chatham has 
since been one of the most encouraging battle-grounds 
of the Salvation Army. 

The meetings had scarcely been concluded when 
whooping-cough broke out amongst the younger mem- 
bers of the family. Mixing continually with large 
crowds of the poorest classes, it was a necessary conse- 
quence that when any epidemic was prevalent it was al- 
most certain to find its way into the domestic circle. 
Small-pox, scarlet fever, rheumatic fever, measles, 
whooping-cough, and almost every other imaginable 
ailment. would take it in turn to demand entrance 
at the door, which could not shut them out because 
it could not shut out the cries of the suffering masses 
for whose welfare the members of that household 
planned and toiled. To purchase exemption from 
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such suffering at the cost of separation from the poor 
was a suggestion not for a moment to be entertained. 
Time after time were they brought to the very borders 
of the grave by some fell disease the infection of 
which had been taken while they were engaged in 
their errands of mercy. But while exercising every 
reasonable precaution to avoid the danger, or to re- 
store health when sickness had set in, no one in that 
loved and loving circle ever dreamed of shrinking 
from what they could not but regard as a part of their 
inevitable cross. It was an article in the family creed 
that to be a saviour of the poor you must be content 
to suffer with and for them. 

As soon, however, as the whooping-cough had made 
its appearance Mrs. Booth arranged to remove the 
children to Hastings, in order to give them the benefit 
of the change of air. Writing to her friend Mrs. 
Billups, she says: “The children have had a most 
severe attack of whooping-cough. Every imaginable 
remedy has been tried. The doctors are powerless. 
All they can say is, the thing must run its course. 
Change of air has, however, been recommended as a 
palliative, and so apartments have been taken and we 
have sent them down to Hastings. The thing has 
taken hold of Eva and Herbert terribly. Eva, espec- 
ially, spins round when the spasms come on, and is a 
sight pitiful to behold.” 

Although the illness was a protracted one the re- 
covery of all was satisfactory. Taking advantage of 
her stay at Hastings, Mrs. Booth held a meeting in 
the Royal Circus, “a large building, with circle, gal- 
leries, boxes, and promenade. Every available space 
was occupied, until it was estimated that over 2,500 
persons had crowded in. All classes were repre- 
sented. The rough fisher-lads, who combined to up- 
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1873, set many an open-air gathering, and who had been 

nee 44: assailing the processionists that very afternoon, had 

mustered in strong force. ’ But from the moment that 

Mrs. Booth rose to her feet a spell seemed to rest 

upon them, and they listened with as much eagerness 

as the most respectable visitor present. It was sel- 

dom that they crossed the threshold of a church, and 

their hearts had grown almost as hard and horny as 

their hands. But Mrs. Booth had a singular aptitude 

for discovering the tender point in her hearers’ con- 

sciences, where others might have supposed that such 

a spot had long since ceased to exist, and many a fish- 

bescented sleeve could be seen brushing away the 

The poor tear-drops from the cheeks where the salt spray had 

‘tear. been for years the only moisture. Aye, and was not 

the tribute as pleasing in the sight of God as the most 

fragrant pocket-handkerchiefs so numerously requi- 

sitioned by the more favored portion of the audience? 

Is it too much to suppose that a poor man’s tear weighs 

as heavy in the Divine scales as that of his well-to-do 

brother? Mrs. Booth thought so, and it was as great 

a joy for her to point the one to the Cross as the other. 

The reporter of the Hastings /udependent gives the 
following account of this meeting: 


A news- “Was it curiosity, was it a higher motive, or was it a blend- 
daceunt, ing of both, which filled the Circus here on Sunday evening? 
No church in this borough ever had, or could possibly hold, 
so large a congregation as was there assembled, and certainly 
no performance at the Circus ever yet managed to draw so 
vast a concourse of people. Boxes, gallery, pit, promenade 
—even the very ring itself, where clowns tumble and jest, and 
fair ladies perform feats of horsemanship—were crowded. 
Men, women, and children, from the fisher-boy and flower- 
girl up to the members of the School Board and Town Coun- 
cil; publicans and Good Templars; young sparks whose god 
is a cigar anda fresh-looking cravat; milliner-girls and ser- 
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vants radiant in ribbons and cheap finery; shop-boys, trades- 
men, saints, and sinners, all were gathered in response to an 
announcement proclaimed from dead walls and hoardings a 
few days previously that Mrs. Booth was going to preach. 

“Who is this Mrs. Booth, who possesses such power to at- 
tract to a single meeting at least one-tenth of the whole pop- 
ulation of our borough? Was it to hear a woman preach, be- 
cause some of us believe that ladies have no right to be our 
theological teachers, that we went? Was it to laugh and jeer 
that others of us were present? Was it because many of us 
had already heard Mrs. Booth’s friends say such marvellous 
things of her eloquence that we were determined to receive 
oral and ocular demonstration for ourselves? Or were we at- 
tracted by the singularity of the transforming, for the nonce, 
a theatre into the house of God? At any rate, whatever may 
have been the motive of the many in coming, there we were, 
some two thousand five hundred in all. In looking round on 
the large number of people, in contemplating in one’s mind’s 
eye the comparatively empty churches and chapels outside, one 
could not but think that a lesson might be learned by some 
ministers from even Mrs. Booth and the committee who bring 
her to Hastings to lead the people ina sensational way to 
heaven.” 


The Mission suffered a severe loss during the year 
in the removal to Tasmania of its generous benefac- 
tors, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Reed, together with their 
family. The farewell to Mr. Reed proved to be a 
final one; for seven years later he passed peacefully 
to his reward, leaving behind him a clear testimony 
both to his conversion and sanctification. Eighteen 
years later Mrs. Reed was present among the crowd 
that waited, as if for a royal personage, to welcome 
the General on his first visit to Australian shores. 
He had written to her saying that he should like to 
see the room from which the veteran saint had passed 
from earth to heaven. Mrs. Reed had sent back a 
warm-hearted reply, assuring him that she would be 
at her post at the time appointed, waiting for him 
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with her carriage; adding that he was to accept no 
other hospitality but her own. Like himself, she had 
passed through seas of trouble since last they had 
met, but she had been enabled to say amidst it all, 
“Thy will be done,” and to bless the chastening rod. 


Henry REED, OF DUNORLAN. 


Another loss was sustained by the Mission in the 
breakdown of health and consequent departure from 
England of Mr. Charles Owen, who had for six years 
toiled incessantly in the capacity of honorary secretary. 
The reality of his religion was put to a severe test 
soon afterwards, the ship being wrecked in a storm 
off the coast of Queensland. From Mr. Owen’s de- 
scription of the wreck we quote the following: 
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“ Parallel with the coast of Queensland runs a long 
line of dangerous reefs, rendering the navigation at all 
times unpleasant, and in bad weather exceedingly 
dangerous. Well, on the 21st we encountered strong 
contrary winds with heavy rain, and the night was as 
dark as pitch. I could not get rid of the impression 
that we should go on shore that night; and after get- 
ting together a few things, in the possible event of 
our having occasion to take to the boats, I entreated 
the Lord to spare the lives of our unsaved and unpre- 
pared crew. But, thank God, I felt that I was ready 
for any eventuality. Turned in at night and slept 
well till midnight, when I was aroused by the heart- 
stirring cry, ‘Breakers ahead!’ succeeded by the nec- 
essary command to change the course of the ship. 
But, like the condition of many a sinner who has gone 
on still in his wickedness, the change came too late, 
and our noble ship grounded. On the first alarm I 
sprang from my berth, and was dressed and waiting 
the shock—like those virgins who look for and are 
ready for the coming of their Lord. 

“But oh! that fearful night! The bumping was 
terrible beyond all description. Each moment we 
thought our vessel must part midships. ‘The masts 
were cut away, but all to no purpose. The seas, as 
they struck the doomed vessel, broke right over the 
yards. At each flash of lightning could be seen a 
long, dark line, which was thought to be land, and 
. three gallant fellows volunteered to put off through 
the boiling sea to ascertain whether a landing could 
be effected. For twenty minutes we feared they were 
lost, their light having disappeared. During this time 
I got a few of the hands together in the forecastle, 
where I had taken refuge from the falling spars, 
and we had prayer together, and I sang to them. 
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I told the men they had often heard me speak of the 
power of religion and of the peace it afforded; that 
they may have been tempted to think that it was all 
right for fine weather, but that they could now see 
that it brought peace in the hour when death stared 
us in the face. Although we might each in half an 
hour have to appear before our Maker, yet, if a wish 
could save me, I did not think I had a wish left; that 
I could leave all with Jesus; that death to me was my 
greatest gain. 

“Soon after, voices were heard calling us to put off 
in the lifeboat, which, after a long delay, a crew of 
men attempted to launch, with success. ‘The boat be- 
ing hauled back, I was lowered, and the crew took 
me off. Although a fearful sea was running, and our 
boat was once or twice in great danger, yet with but 


' a thorough soaking we reached the shore. Then it 
‘was the masts went over with a terrific crash. The 


captain and remainder of the crew afterwards landed, 
the ship sheltering us and breaking the force of the 
sea. 

“Nothing could be more trying than that night. It 
rained continuously—the wind was bitterly cold—all 
wet through, dark as pitch. No one cared to wander 
far, for fear of natives who rejoice in a favourable 
opportunity to test their skill with a spear. When 
daylight broke we gathered spars from the wreck 
and made a fire and half-cooked ourselves. We were 
foodless and waterless, and had to wait till two o’clock 
on Wednesday before any one could venture to the 
ship to fetch supplies. The captain and a crew on 
the third day, at a fearful risk, pulled through the 
surf and sailed away to a passing steamer, and after 
a long week returned to us, having chartered a steamer 
to take us to Rockhampton. 
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“Iam so thankful still to be able to testify to the 
precious fact that I am enjoying, and have long en- 
joyed, that blessing which you know as the blessing 
of holiness, and can attest the precious fact that, 
when we thought we had but half an hour before we 
should be called into eternity, I realized, before the 
God whom I so soon expected to meet, that the blood 
of Jesus had cleansed and kept me clean. Well is 
the blood called ‘preczous blood,’ and faith, ‘like pre- 
ctous faith!’ Iam deeply happy and blessedly calm, 
and experience a fulness of joy of which no words can 
tell. Never can I sufficiently thank God that there 
is one mission in my dear old England where ‘ Holiness 
unto the Lord’ stands to the forefront of all teaching. 
If, dear sir, your szgnal halyards ever get carried away, 
let one of the “ands go aloft and xazl the standard to 
the mast.” 

Such was the material of which the early Missioners 
were made. No wonder that, when an agnostic was 
brought face to face with a manifestation of the same 
spirit in the recent riots at Eastbourne, he was led to 
exclaim, ‘Sir, if I were not an agnostic, I should say 
it was Divine!” 

One more illustration of the same we are tempted 
to introduce, the death-scene of a humble East End 
convert named Barber, who died triumphantly during 
this year. He had been led to Christ some time pre- 
viously by one of the oldest Mission evangelists, 
Mr. Dowdle, and had become one of the most valuable 
helpers in the Shoreditch branch. It was in the open 
air that he had first been attracted and convicted of 
sin. He was finally converted in a theatre. Long 
after the congregation had left, and the lights had been 
turned down, Barber was still on his knees pleading 
for salvation. So great was his agony of conviction 
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1873, that he dared not go home till he knew that his sins 
Age 44. were forgiven. The little knot of Missioners stayed 
with him to the last, and when the lateness of the 

hour made it necessary to leave the theatre they took 

him elsewhere. The light at length dawned in upon 

his soul, and he had the joyful consciousness that he 


was saved. 
Sei Overtaken by sickness inthe prime of his manhood, 
~ he faced death with the calmness of the true Chris- 
tian. “Is Jesus precious to you?” said one who was 
there. “Yes, bless Him!” replied the dying man. 


“T’ve trusted Him in rough weather and in smooth, 
and I’lltrust Him now.” Then, true to his life-work, 
turning to his medical attendant, he said, “ Doctor, 
will you meet me in heaven?” The doctor promised 
that he would. Barber then prayed for all present, 
mentioning them by name. “God bless my dear lit- 
tle children! God bless my poor delicate wife! God 
bless the Christian Mission,” and then, as if the new 
world had opened out its panorama before his eyes, 
he said with wonderful power, “It’s a reality! I 
see the angels and hear the heavenly music! Jesus 
is precious! It’s betteron before! Lord Jesus, come 
quickly! Ive had a battle, but gained the victory! 
O death, where is thy sting? I shall soon sit down 
at the marriage feast! My feet are in the river! I 
shall soon be over! Glory to God! I see a light! 
Lord Jestis, receives my. “soull’= = Hlisesister said 
shall soon follow you,” to which he replied “ Don’t 

“Work be wt a hurry! Work for the Master!” And a few 

Wore.” minutes afterwards he peacefully fell asleep in the 
arms of the Saviour whom he loved and served. 
Standing by such a death-bed, who could fail to echo 
the prayer, “Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his!” 


GEAR ER. LX VL: 
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THE most prominent event of the year 1874 was 
the annual Conference of the Mission workers in June. 
It was not the first gathering of the sort. In Novem- 
ber, 1870, Mr. Booth had called together a few of the 
principal evangelists and members to consult with 
him as to the internal organisation of the Mission, 
and to assist him in the framing of such regulations 
as would be best calculated to perpetuate its adher- 
ence to the purposes for which it had been created. 
Working upon the best religious model with which 
he was acquainted, and which is known as liberal 
Methodism, this embryonic little parliament was to 
consist of the evangelists, together with two dele- 
gates from each station. 

But there were several respects in which the Con- 
ference differed from any similarassemblage. Inthe 
first place, women were admitted to its deliberations; 
and this not merely as onlookers but as represent- 
atives, with the same privileges to speak and pray as 
were extended to their brethren. A second novelty 
existed in the shape of a timekeeper, whose business 
it was to break in upon the consultation every hour, 
when an interval of singing and prayer would follow, 
ordinarily lasting for about five minutes, but fre- 
quently extending over a quarter of an hour. This 
had the effect of cutting short long speeches, and pre- 
serving the spirituality of the meeting from being 
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marred either by acrimonious debates or dull busi- 
ness details. The fact that the sittings usually lasted 
from ten in the morning till ten at night, and were 
spread over two or three successive days, made such 
intervals the more refreshing. 

Mr. Railton, who was from 1873 to 1878 the Secre- 
tary of these Conferences, thus describes these prayer 
pauses: 


“The regulation was that the singing and prayer were alto- 
gether to occupy about ten minutes, and very often the limit 
was not exceeded; but I remember few occasions of the kind 
when the whole Conference did not appear to be for the time 
completely merged into heaven. It mattered not what the 
subject under discussion immediately before might have been, 
or what the division of opinion; the perfect union, the rapid 
rush together to the one Lord during these intervals were be- 
yond all description. Perhaps I should come nearest to it if 
I asked you to imagine a lot of school-boy souls let out for 
their ten minutes from lessons. The wisest men seemed ina 
moment to forget that they were anything but God’s dear 
children. The slowest and most embarrassed minds suddenly 
saw the clear, open road before them, and away went every- 
body, in prayer and thanksgiving, like so many horses whose 
feet had suddenly touched the heather. The wonder was that 
we were able to get back to business again at all; and we did 
not always succeed within the regulation time, for many an 
evangelist or delegate who had sat silently for hours would 
burst out in prayer, and, but for the solemn determination of 
the president to get the business finished, I doubt if less than 
half an hour would often have contented the Conference when 
once on its knees. 

“Oh, why were not those faces photographed some time 
before and after prayers, especially in the later hours of a 
long day’s sittings, when faces had grown pale and dull be- 
neath the continued strain of steadfast close attention? How 
those ten minutes of prayer transformed them! Everybody 
would get up looking as though they had just found some- 
thing. And so they had. They had discovered once more 
the glorious fact of their nearness to God and their power to 
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overcome the devil and the world; and that made everything 
sunshine. Men from different parts of the country, who had 
had scarcely any opportunity to speak to one another before, 
would rise up feeling as if they had lived round the same 
fireside all their lives; and the speaker who was addressing 
the house before prayer, or the new one who rose immediately 
after it, would feel as if he had gained almost a new audience. 
Those prayer times in the Conference were a visible, unmis- 
takable exhibition of the true source of the Army’s strength. 
With joy every one of those men and women drew water out 
of the wells of salvation; and it was easy to understand how 
they could and would go on pouring out streams of living 
water all the year round and wherever they went.” 


Perhaps one of the special advantages of this cus- 
tom’ was the opportunity it afforded to the more 
spiritually minded of those present to bring their in- 
fluence to bear upon the assembly. There was never 
a gathering of the kind in which there were not some 
present who were specially remarkable for their Di- 
vine unction and power in prayer. While some 
knotty question was being debated, or business trans- 
acted, they had little to say, and there were others 
who by their superior smartness eclipsed them; but 
when the “tocsin of the soul” had sounded its first 
note, then, in a moment, their spiritual supremacy as- 
serted itself. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this was 
Praying John, a lay delegate from Hastings. No 
other religious conference would have tolerated the 
presence of the rough, uncouth navvy, whose loud 
amens and hallelujahs would have shocked their 
nerves. But none was more heartily welcomed by the 
Missioners, and when the simple old man rose to 
speak or pray the contagion of his rapturous joy 
seemed to take possession of every heart. His dear 
old face would beam with happiness, and his eyes 
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1874, shine with tears of gladness, and he would clap his 
Age 45. bands with the glee of a little child and shout “ Glory!” 
till every one present was electrified and felt like shout- 
ing “Glory!” too. He gained his sobriquet of “ Pray- 
ing John” from his custom of rising early, before 
daybreak, to pray, and from his remarkable power in 
prayer. Preaching one day to a rough crowd in the 
open air, he stripped off his coat, feeling that he could 
ai pis better reach them in his shirt-sleeves, by enabling 
sleeves. thém to realise that he was one of themselves—a 
workingman. He died in 1876, at the conclusion of 
a meeting during which he had spoken with more 
than his usual earnestness and all his accustomed 
power. One of his last messages to his comrades 
“es was, “Tell them all’s well. John Smith’s packed up 
and ready to go.” And as he lay dying in the Croy- 
don Hall he said to the friends who were ministering 
to. him; “Let. me got 2] be achildsofsGod se wereine 
got I) do-love <Godi) Metemer gon bless yea «ie 
happy!” 
More of | The influence of such men, for Praying John was 
the same : ¢ 
sort. Only a specimen of a blessed multitude who are to be 
found in the ranks of the Salvation Army, can better 
be imagined than described. “Never mind the gen- 
tlemen,’’ exclaimed Mr. Morley when he had listened 
to the burning words which fell from the lips of some 
of Mr. and Mrs. Booth’s uncouth fellow-workers, and 
when they were suggesting that they should next 
call upon some one more refined. There were tears 
in Mr. Morley’s eyes as he said that he would prefer 
to listen to some more of the same sort. 
ae Thirty-seven representatives were present at the 
presenta Conference of 1874, eight of these being women. 
' The practical character of the resolutions passed may 
be judged from the following extracts: 
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1. That as God has so abundantly blessed the Christian 
Mission in Portsmouth, Chatham, and elsewhere, it is desir- 
able to effect its extension to the other great towns of the 
country as rapidly as men and means are provided, and that 
one or two men be set apart to enter upon evangelistic work 
in some large town immediately, 

2. That it is desirable that every station should have a 
district mapped out around it, and that the whole of such 
district should be specially cared for and missioned from end 
to end at least once a quarter, in such a way as the officers of 
the district may think best. 

3. That this Conference praises God for the large number 
of persons whom He has turned from darkness to light by 
the agency of the Mission, and rejoices in the extent to which 
the converts have been made use of to carry on the work; but 
feeling deeply the necessities of millions of people still lying 
in the deepest darkness, resolves: 

(@.) That the use made of the converts hitherto—great and 
blessed as it has been—has been but small in comparison with 
that which is possible and necessary, and has left a vast 
amount of talent and will to labour unemployed. 

(tz.) Thatit is especially desirable that all our people should 
be taught to speak publicly to their fellow-men about Christ, 
and that to this end all our present preachers should be es- 
pecially careful to urge all the members to the fulfilment of 
this duty. 

(zz7.) That, inasmuch as the people are peculiarly amenable 
to the influence of their own neighbours and acquaintances, it 
is desirable more than ever to form bands for_missioning the 
streets, for house-to-house visitation, and for tract distribution. 

(v.) That a special effort for the rescue of drunkards should 

be organised at each station, into which drunkards who are 
“converted should at once be drafted. 

(v.) That cottage services are a most useful and necessary 
means of employing our converts and reaching the people, 
and should be established as opportunity may serve. 

(vt.) That many of our female converts could be most prof- 
itably formed into bands of singers to visit the homes of the 
people, as well as more publicly to sing of salvation.” 


The occasion of the Conference was utilised for the 
holding of some great demonstrations. On Saturday, 
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June 20th, Mrs. Booth gave a thrilling temperance ad- 
dress to a crowded audience in the Whitechapel Hall. 
General Neal Dow was alsq present and spoke. He 
will be remembered as the author of the first pro- 
hibitive legislation against drink in the United States, 
having introduced the law into the State of Maine, 
an example which has since been imitated by many 
others of the American States, and which is likely to 
form the basis of general legislation at no distant date 
throughout the world. 


“The General was a fine old man,” says Mrs. Booth. “His 
colloquial, unpretentious way of talking could not fail to pro- 
duce animpression, Why is it that in speaking about religion 
a stilted and unnatural style should be so commonly in vogue? 
The stirring tones, the flashing eye, the eager gesture which 
emphasize conversation regarding every important theme— 
why should these be banished from the pulpit? 

“Tf I were asked to put into one word whatI consider to. 
be the greatest obstacle to the success of Divine truth, even 
when uttered by sincere and real people, I should say stff- 
ness. Simplicity is indispensable to success; zaturalness in 
putting the truth. It seems as if people the moment they 
come to religion assume a different tone, a different look and 
manner—in short, become unnatural. We want SANCTIFIED 
HUMANITY, not sanctimoniousness. You want to talk to your 
friends in the same way about religion as you talk about 
earthly things. If a friend is in difficulties, and he comes to 
you, you do not begin talking in a circumlocutory manner 
about the general principles on which men can secure pros- 
perity, and the sad mistakes of those who have not secured it; 
you come straight to the point and, if you feel for him, you 
take him by the buttonhole, or put your hand in his, and say, 
‘My dear fellow, Iam very sorry for you; is there any way in 
which I can help you?’ If you have a friend afflicted with a 
fatal malady, and you see it and he does not, you don’t begin 
to descant on the power of disease and the way people may 
secure health, but you say, ‘My dear fellow, I am afraid this 
hacking’ cough is more serious than you think, and that nasty 
flush on your cheek is a badsign. Iam afraid you are ill—let 
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me counsel you to seek advice.’ That is the way people talk 
about earthly things. Now just do exactly so about spiritual 
things. If your friend is a spiritual bankrupt just tell him 
so. Tell him where he is going, and that the reckoning day 
is coming. If your friend has a spiritual disease tell him so, 
and deal just as straight and earnestly with him as you would 
about his body. Tell him you are praying for him, and the 
very concern that he reads in your eyes will wake him up, and 
he will begin to think it is time he was concerned about him- 
self. Try to attain this simple, easy, natural way of appeal- 


ing to people about their souls. I believe if all real Christians _ 
would attain this, and act uponit, this country would be shaken 


from end to end!” 


But the principal and most enthusiastic meeting of 
the series was one over which Mr. Samuel Morley 
presided. 


He commenced the meeting with the following in- 
troductory remarks: 

“Tam here on the present occasion rather to listen than to 
speak. Ishould like, however, to offer a few words expres- 
sive of the interest I feel in the work that is going on. 

“Thave long been connected in a quiet way with Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth, the originators of this Mission, and I have taken 
a deep interest init, as it has helped, comforted, and, prob- 
ably, strengthened many hundreds of persons depressed in 

. condition and fighting for existence, amidst great difficulties, 
in the eastern portion of London. I believe in the sincerity 
of those connected with the Mission; and I am here this even- 
inoasua. parinerin tae concern. _ [Loud cheers. A voice: 
“You'll have a share in the glory!” 


He was followed by Mr. Booth, who gave the fol- 
lowing statistics regarding the progress of the Mission 
during the twelve months ending 31st March. There 
were 265 unpaid preachers; 5,070 outdoor and 5,744 
indoor services had been held, resulting in the pro- 
fessed conversion of 3,220 persons. The contribu- 
tions of the Mission people towards the expenses of 


the work had amounted to nearly £2,000--a remark- 
j1.—6, 
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able achievement, considering their poverty. During 
the twelve months halls had been built or purchased 
at Plaistow, Portsmouth,and Bethnal Green, and new 
stations established at Mile End, Plaistow, Barking, 
Woolwich, Cubitt Town, Rye, Wellingborough, Ket- 
tering, Portsmouth, Buckland, and Southsea. 

After Mr. Booth had concluded, John Allen, the 
converted navvy, James Dowdle, the ex-railway 
guard, and others spoke. A few words from John 
Allen’s address we cannot refrain from quoting: 


“The Mission was fighting when it fired the shot at a street 
corner one week-night that struck me in my vile state. 
Wandering about with boots unlaced and a short pipe in my 
mouth, I wondered, when I heard the open-air preaching, 


. what it could be, and drawing nearI listened. The words 


took hold of my heart. I followed to the old hall at Poplar, 
and there sought and found the Saviour, and then I joined 
His army and am marching still at Christ’s command. I had 
to put up with a deal of opposition from my old companions 
in sin. One day a man met me coming up from a coal barge, 
and I had been praising God and thinking of His love till the 
big tears had run down my cheeks. He said to me, ‘Why, 
whatever's the matter with you?’ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘there’s plenty 
the matter, for God has pardoned all my sins, and I’m going 
to glory. Why, bless you, I’m aKing’s son.’ ‘What! you a 
King’s son,’ he said, ‘with a black face?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘Iam 
a King’s son, praise God; for though my face is black my 
heart is washed white in the blood of the Lamb, and I shall 
soon be done with the coal-heaving and go to glory.” 


And then turning to the Chairman, he added: 


“We are still warriors, sir; we have not turned aside from 
the path in which God has led us thus far; and while you are 
fighting in the House of Commons, sir, we are fighting the 
Sunday traders in Salmon’s Lane. A brother takes down his 
shutters every Sunday morning, and we stand inside the shop, 
where the police cannot shift us, and shout, ‘Buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price,’ while the butchers 
opposite are crying ‘Buy, buy, buy!’” 
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Mr. Morley was deeply affected by this and similar 
addresses, and in concluding the meeting with a few 
warm and well-chosen words he said: 


“The manifest earnestness and sincerity of those who have 
spoken prove that they are men well adapted for the work, 
and I have heard enough to satisfy me that this Mission is (¢o 
an extent of which I had no idea) solving the question how to 
get at the people. As an Englishman, as a patriot, and asa 
Christian I wish you every success in this good work, and 
pray that God may speed you yet more and more.” 


The special agency for the rescue of drunkards re- 
ferred to in the resolutions of the Conference had 
been started early in the year by Mrs. Booth, who 
had regarded this class with peculiar hopefulness since 
her efforts on their behalf in the Gateshead Circuit. 
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The drink question was at this time exciting a great | 


deal of public attention, largely owing to the fact 
that what was termed “the ladies’ whiskey war” had 
recently been started in America. 

The mode of warfare was as follows: 

Notice was served upon the saloon-keepers in a given 
town or district, requesting them to close their estab- 
lishments on or before a certain date. Upon their 
refusing to do so a band of ladies assembled in a 
neighbouring church, and, after prayer, marched in 
procession, with the church bells ringing, and often 
with an immense crowd, to the house selected for 
operations, entered the bar, and, kneeling down, com- 
menced to pray and sing. If driven from the saloon, 
they knelt upon the sidewalk, and as a fresh band 
came on duty every two hours praying and singing 
were kept up all day long, until the publican, who 
found it impossible to get customers while these de- 
votions were in progress, closed his place—the event 
being celebrated with thanksgiving and rejoicing on 
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the part of the women invaders, who then proceeded 
to attack another in like manner. The movement 
soon attained such proportions as to attract the at-. 
tention of the public throughout the whole civilised 
world. 

The following is the account sent by a correspond- 
ent from the seat of this remarkable humanitarian 
war: 


“ PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24th. 

“The female anti-whiskey moral suasion crusade is spread- 
ing over the country with extraordinary energy. When I last 
wrote about it, a week ago, it seemed mainly located in 
Southern Ohio, with some symptoms in Southern Indiana, 
and at Louisville, in Kentucky. Now, however, it has not 
only greatly extended its limits in these localities, but it has 
also appeared in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, the 
District of Columbia, Iowa, Illinois, and Nebraska. At Pitts- 
burg, in Pennsylvania, the women have already held a number 
of meetings to inaugurate the crusade, and there are premoni- 
tory signs of a similar movement in Philadelphia. At Man- 
chester, in Iowa, the praying bands of women have been at 
work for nearly a week among the saloons, and with consider- 
able success. At Lincoln, Nebraska, a female party of thirty 
began their pilgrimage on the 17th of February, and at one 
saloon which they visited the crowd was so great that the 
floor was broken down and all hands precipitated into the 
cellar. The women are also at work in Henry County, Illinois, 
and the grand jury of that county have come to their aid by 
finding indictments against forty-eight saloon-keepers for sell- 
ing liquor to minors in violation of the law. In Indiana the 
work goes on bravely. 

“In Ohio, where the movement began and has won its 
greatest victories, it still progresses with amazing energy. 
It has received the strong support of the State Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, who are very numerous in Ohio, and 
who have passed a resolution at their meeting at Xenia en- 
dorsing the women’s crusade. At Ripley every saloon but 
one has been closed, and this will soon yield, as one hundred 
and fifty women are besieging it. At Athens nine out of 
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fourteen saloons had surrendered when I last wrote; now but 
one is left. It took four assaults to bring one of the most 
obdurate of the others to terms, but the power of prayer was 
ultimately shown by the proprietor bringing out his ale and 
beer kegs and emptying their contents into the road. The 
only remaining saloonist in Frankfort surrendered on Febru- 
ary 18th. The crusade began in McConnellsville on that 
day with one hundred and forty women in the praying bands, 
and one inn-keeper has already yielded.” 


These ladies, as might be expected, met with con- 
siderable opposition, sometimes accompanied with vio- 
lence. One publican, swinging a large axe over their 
heads, guarded his door with terrible threatenings. 
But the praying band, undaunted, persevered till the 
same axe was used by the publican to stave in his 
kegs of drink in the presence of an acclaiming mul- 
titude, and the man himself went round the country 
inciting the people everywhere to destroy the trade 
with which he had been so recently identified. <A 
female saloonkeeper prepared a can of boiling water 
to pour upon the ladies. Some flooded the pavements 
in front of their houses with water, others covered 
them with grease, in order to prevent the besiegers 
from kneeling there. In other cases it was the mag- 
istrates and leading men who were the chief perse- 
cutors. But every attempt at opposition only made 
the victory of right more manifest. 

Mrs. Booth was deeply interested in the movement. 
Memories of the successful work among drunkards 
were still imprinted upon her heart and mind. The 
existence of the Mission now afforded her an oppor- 
tunity for renewing the effort on a greatly extended 
scale. And although public claims made it impossible 
to take the same personal part as before, there was no 
longer the necessity for doing so, since there were 
scores ready and eager to respond to her appeal. A 
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Drunkards’ Rescue Brigade was accordingly organ- 
ised, and was from the first signally blessed in reach- 
ing and reclaiming many of the most forlorn and 
degraded of this class. 

The following is an extract from the stirring ap- 
peal which she issued at the time: 


“Those of our readers who have seen our last year’s report, 
‘The Masses Reached,’ must have been struck with the fact 
that out of a hundred typical cases of those brought to God by 
the instrumentality of this Mission no less than eighty were 
formerly drunkards. Only those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with our people know, however, what fearfully 
sunken moral wrecks many of them were when our measures 
first arrested their attention. 

“ What are drunkards ?@ Not those who occasionally get in- 
toxicated, but those who are known and recognised as drunk- 
ards; those who have drunk until they have drained the 
dregs of the inebriate’scup. Whatare these? They are gen- 
erally looked upon as disgusting good-for-nothings, the refuse 
of mankind—hopeless, unredeemable slaves of the devil. 
The very publicans who have fattened on their ruin spurn 
them from their doors the moment their last penny is spent, 
lest the sight of them should bring disgrace upon an ‘honest 
trade.’ The public regard the drunkard, in his intoxicated 
state, as an object of ridicule when not a just cause of fear. 
Sobered, the poor fellow is more objectionable still. Despised 
by every one, almost despised by himself, without anything 
worthy the name of home, without character, with a family, 
perchance, whom his brutality has taught to look upon him as 
their worst enemy—with a fearful craving, to endure which is 
agony, and to satisfy which is to be drunk again—no wonder 
that this poor wretch comes to look upon himself, as others so 
often regard him, as hopeless. 

“But is it true? Is this a wreck which Satan has fully ac- 
complished? Is this man or woman separated by an impassable 
gulf from other poor sinners who appear to us so much more 
hopeful? Can our Christianity do nothing for such anone? Is 
this man possessed by a legion which Jesus of Nazareth can- 
not cast out? Shame onus! Should we not rather ask, ‘Can 
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Jesus do anything with such miserable, unbelieving agents as 
we are?’ 

“That ‘good-for-nothing drunkard,’ that ‘poor maniac,’ 
that ‘unnatural monster’—inquire about him, and see what 
manner of man he is. A good workman? His master will 
tell you: ‘Oh, yes, one of the best in the shop; but for his 
ability he would have been discharged long ago.’ A good 
husband and father, when sober? ‘He is always good to us 
when he is not drunk,’ pleads his suffering wife in the police 
court. And so he has been; but the fatal habit has so en- 
slaved him that he is almost always drunk now except while 
he is working for the money to buy more drink. ‘He is a 
good-natured fellow, and didn’t mean any harm,’ puts in a 
fellow-workman, as he is being tried for an assault in a 
drunken squabble. Ah! good-natured toa fault. It washis 
good-nature, his generous and sociable disposition, which 
first led him to indulge in the extra glass, and eventually to 
squander his money, time, and strength in treating those who 
now look down on him with contempt and scorn. The poor 
drunkard, then, is stilla man. Ah! and in many instances, a 
man possessed of the highest susceptibilities and capabilities 
of human nature; only these have been smothered, blasted, 
or prostituted by the demon drink. Let this devil be cast 
out and the drunkard, like the man amongst the tombs, will 
- be ready to take his seat, clothed and in his right mind, at 
the feet of Jesus. Yes, the drunkard cau be saved!” 


Writing at the same time to Christians in regard to 
their personal duties and responsibilities towards this 
subject, Mrs. Booth says: 


“Our Lord taught His disciples to pray to be kept out of 
temptation; and again and again we are warned and enjoined 
to keep ourselves out, and on this condition all His promises 
of grace and deliverance are suspended. God has nowhere 
promised to keep the man who needlessly and for the sake of 
his own indulgence runs into temptation. How fearful, 
then, the responsibility of those Christians who tell the re- 
claimed inebriate, aye, who tell any man, ‘You may safely 
tamper with the drink! You may play with this fire of hell 
and trust in God to keep you from being burnt.’ Alas! how 
do such counsellors unwittingly play the part of Satan in his 
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cunning approaches to our Lord: ‘Cast thyself down, for it 
is written He shall give His angels charge concerning thee; 
and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.’ Oh, that all our brethren 
and sisters would ever bear in mind the memorable answer: 
‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’ 

“But not only is abstinence valuable, nay, indispensable, 
in order to preserve those rescued out of the power of this 
great destroyer, but it is equally valuable to prevent others from 
falling into it. We all profess to believe that prevention 
is better than cure; seeing, then, that strong drink is proved 
to be the most dangerous foe to perseverance in righteousness, 
and the most potent cause of declension, inconsistency, and 
apostasy, ought not Christians to strive, both by example and 
precept, to warn the young, the weak, and the inexperienced 
from touching it? Can any man answer for the consequences 
of putting a bottle to his neighbour’s mouth, be it ever such a 
small one, or ever such a genteel one? God has recorded //zs 
curse against the man who does this, and thousands of hoary- 
headed parents, broken-hearted wives, and weeping, blighted _ 
children groan their Amen to the dreadful sentence! Per- 
chance there are some men who can take these drinks in what 
they call moderation and suffer no visible injury; neverthe- 
less, let that man beware who touches that which God has 
cursed, for there are injuries invisible more to be dreaded 
than all the plagues of Egypt! 

“But suppose some people could take these drinks without 
hurting themselves; we// they dare answer for their children? 
Alas! there are thousands of parents to-day in connection with 
the various churches of our land whose gray hairs are sinking 
in sorrow tothe grave through the intemperance of sons and 
daughters who first acquired a taste for drink by sipping out 
of their own glasses, never used but in moderation! I ask these 
parents, lask Christians, was not the curse of God on the /guor 
rather than on the szzeof the glass which contained it; and might 
not these parents have known that if they sowed the wind they 
must reap the whirlwind? If time would permit we might give 
illustrations here that would almost wring tears from demons. 

“Christian parents, save your children from this moral 
pestilence; oh! as you value their happiness, their chastity, 
their godliness in this life and their felicity in the next, save 
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them from acquiring a taste for drink. Christian ministers, 
deacons, elders, members, warn your young people that they come 
not within the fatal gaze of this moral basilisk! Oh! warn 
them that they enter not the outermost circle of this eddy- 
ing maelstrom of perdition, crimsoned already with the blood 
of myriads once as fair and pure, as virtuous and true, as 
they are now.” 

The appeals made by Mrs. Booth were destined to 
exercise a lasting and far-reaching influence. Not 
only did total abstinence become an essential and 
important plank in the Salvation Army platform, but 
the Drunkards’ Brigade was reproduced in almost 
every corps, while the victims of drink occupied 
thenceforth a forefront place in the love and efforts 
of all Salvationists. Apart entirely from its regular 
stations and thousands of officers whose regular duty 
it is to reach and save this class, the most recent re- 
port of the slum work shows that, at the forty-five 
posts occupied in the heart of the worst districts, no 
less than 23,062 visits had been paid to public-houses 
during the previous twelve months! 

It was at the outset of the Christian Mission work 
that Mr. Booth was asked by some sceptical critic 
where he was going to get his preachers. “From 
the public-houses and gin-palaces,” was the character- 
istic and never-to-be-forgotten reply. In these dark 
corners of moral degradation he believed he was to 
find the right sort of material for opening the hitherto 
closed doorway tothe masses. To dig up these buried 
talents was his God-appointed task. But when the 
words were first spoken he had himself but a vague 
idea of the literal fulfilment that awaited them. And 
when Mrs. Booth formed her little band of Drunkard 
Rescuers she could hardly have anticipated the grand 
proportions to which the effort would, in coming 
years, attain. 
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AFTER returning from Hastings with the children 
Mrs. Booth remained in London till the following 
August, paying occasional visits to the various sta- 
tions: Hackney, Poplar, Croydon, Bethnal Green, Ket- 
tering, Wellingborough, Barking, Chatham, and Stoke 
Newington. At Croydon a free tea was given to 300 
poor people. In the meeting which followed Mrs. 
Booth spoke with power, and thirteen sought salva- 
tion, among them being three gypsy mothers with 
babes in their arms. 

In Bethnal Green a new hall was opened, now fa- 
mous as the Railway Arch. It certainly was a unique 
specimen of achurch. It consisted in a prolongation 
of a railway arch, over which the trains thundered 
every two or three minutes. Had the noise been less 
frequent it might have disturbed the meetings, but 
fortunately ‘use doth breed a habit in a man!’ The 
regular attendants became so accustomed to the noise 
overhead that they ceased to realise it; like persons 
in a besieged town, who are said to become so habitu- 
ated to the firing of the cannon that they can sleep 
through it, but are disturbed by the unnatural quiet 
when at length the firing ceases! Whether this be 
so or not, the Railway Arch has certainly proved 
the birthplace of hundreds of souls, many of whom 
have in their turn become saviours of others. 

On the 23d August of this year Mrs. Booth com- 

go 
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menced a two months’ campaign at Ryde. The re- 
sults did not answer her expectations. Perhaps it 
was the fear of the subsequent establishment of a 
Mission station which may have influenced the inhabi- 
tants of this fashionable watering-place. Or, very 
possibly, in proportion to the size of the town and the 
number of visitors and residents the success was quite 
as great as in other places; but Mrs. Booth was sel- 
dom satisfied unless her buildings were packed to 
suffocation, with hundreds turned away and scores 
seeking salvation. However, she persevered, and met 
with results which would have gratified any one else 
less difficult to please. Amongst many others was the 
interesting case of a young lady who was on a visit to 
the town. She came forward at one of the meetings, 
received the pardon of her sins, and returned home 
in all the joy of her new-found salvation. Shortly 
afterwards she was taken ill, and died triumphantly, 
leaving behind her a blessed testimony. 

Emma and the younger children were with Mrs. 
Booth, while the elder ones, who had now begun to 
be useful in the work, remained in London with the 
General. His letters to Mrs. Booth give some inter- 
esting glimpses of their earliest attempts at public 
speaking : 


“Willie, or, rather, Bramwell, as I like to call him now, has 
just left me. He is a good lad—a real precious boy. I 
manage him a little better than you do, I think. Perhaps it 
is because I let him have his own way rather more. I have 
no fault worth calling a fault to find with him. His thought- 
fulness for the real interests of the Mission, his responsibility 
as to business, his manly dealing with men and things, are in 
my estimation very remarkable. Then he is, I think, really 
good, open to spiritual influences to any extent. Poor boy! 
Were he only stronger I should rejoice in contemplating his 
future, and push him on to aim at far greater things. 
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“T don’t know whether I told you how pleased I was with 
dear Katie speaking in the streets on Sunday morning. It 
was very nice and effective. Bless her! I am delighted with 
all the children more and more. Willie is the greatest help 
I have ever had in the office. 

“T heard Ballington give out a hymn and say a few words 
at Bethnal Green last night. He did not know that I was 
there. I was surprised and gratified in the extreme. He has 
an extraordinary voice and will be able to give out a hymn 
with more effect than many a man could produce with a ser- 
mon. The little he did say was spoken with force and feeling. 
They think very much of the promise he gives for ability at 
Bethnal Green. He will make amighty man, with the Divine 
blessing. But it will be a serious matter. I could not touch 
him in effective giving out of a hymn in the open-air, and he 
is only seventeen. Willie’s voice and chest are so weak that 
I don’t see how he is going to make a preacher.” 


It is interesting to look back upon these prognos- 
tications, and to note how fully the ambition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth for their children has been gratified. 


“T have not yet found any one for the office-work,” he says 
in another letter to Mrs. Booth. “I want ability, and it is 
scarce. You would do as well as, or better than, any one I 
know! Will youcome for £150? 

“Tam glad you had a good meeting on Friday. You must 
not be discouraged. Iam sure your meetings will compare 
well with any others. 

“Tam pleased to hear you are believing. Get your will to 
help your faith, and let things go. Be determined not to care 
how things go—to life or death even—after you have done 
your best. <A little bit of Railton mixed up with our anxious 
temperaments would do us a world of good.” 


This last reference was to Mr. Railton’s impertur- 
bable good-humour. Nothing seemed to upset his 
moral equilibrium, and every piece of bad news ap- 
peared rather to make him feel better than other- 
wise, and was accepted as a fresh seal to the apos- 
tolic character of the Mission. In fact, he would be 
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considerably disconcerted if a momentary lull occurred 
in the constantly recurring waves of calumny, abuse, 
riots, and other forms of opposition. 

Amongst the correspondence of the year we find 
the following characteristic birthday letter from him 
to Bramwell: 


“My DEAR FRIEND: 

“T wish you many happy returns of this day. In despair of 
finding an interesting book worthy of your name or your 
brain, I send you per rail one of the most tolerable I know of, 
with a prayer that you may be spared to live a life more 
worthy of record, and that your memory may be saved from 
desecration by a stupid biographer! 

“Yours affectionately, 
Gs Se RATLTONS « 


The following letter from Bramwell to Railton 
gives an idea of the early difficulties which led to the 
subsequent abolition of the Committee system: 


 OCueOthyerc7A. 
“My DEAR RAILTON: 

“Yours isto hand. Iam convinced that we must stick to 
our concern, and also that we must keep up its so-called 
extravagances. They and they only will save it from drop- 
ping down into a sectarian nothing. I am afraid that we 
overrate the worth and sense of the world in general! It is 
surely, let us hope, that they have not eyes—not that, having 
them, they will not see! All we can do, it seemsto me, is to 
pound on, utterly regardless of all the bosh and humbug 
around! 

“JT was much put about on Saturday night at the Shoreditch 
quarterly meeting. <A. and Co. introduced a motion to halve 
the Sunday night open-air at Hackney by beginning inside at 
6:30, the open-air to commence at 6. It was followed by a 
similar proposal for Tottenham. Of course I fought, and 
fought hard. I think I spoke as I never spoke in my life—for 
I felt. However, I was beaten: seven votes against seven on 
one antl seven against ten on the other. What vexed me 
much was that neither P. nor W. took any side at all, 
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“Tt seems tome the height offolly. Here we are beginning 
a new hall at Hackney, and their first step is to spoil and 
nullify the open-air—because we all know what half an hour 
means: a walk round and a ‘holler!’ 1 suppose there is 
nothing Ican do? The meeting is adjourned to next Satur- 
day. ‘ Your friend A. is at the bottom of it all. 

“We began at Hackney yesterday. Iwas at Soho last night 
—good outside and fair congregation in, just our sort of people. 
I was delighted to find some capital young men ready to fight 
all hell. We must give them a little more help and the thing 
will go. 

“Love. Yours faithfully, 
“W. BRAMWELL BOOTH.” 


The following is from Bramwell’s correspondence 
during this year with his mother: 


“My Very DEAR MaMa: 

“T have a moment only to reply to your kind letter. 

“TIT note your directions about the medicine. Ido not feel 
quite so well to-day, but am much better than I was last week. 

“We goto bed! That is to say, we goto bed! Ballington 
in good time and I middling. 

“Tam not rushing. Iam getting a lunch. 

“Ballington is very poorly, but I might as well attempt to 
stay the east wind as to check him! Utterly U-S-E-L-E-S-S! 

“Much love to all, and very much to your own self, ~ 

“From your affectionate boy.” 


Very interesting are some of Mrs. Booth’s letters 
to her children, as she watched with veteran eye their 
early exploits on the public field. From Portsmouth 
in the previous year she writes to Bramwell regarding 
some children’s meetings which he had commenced: 

PNgovenll W7Elahy TES), 
“My DEAR WILLIE: 


“T was very pleased to receive your two letters, and more 
pleased still with some of their contents. Nothing could 
gratify me more than for you to take part in the children’s 
work, and I think you can do so, if you act with prudence, 
without hurting yourself. 
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“T differ with you about speaking. I think that 7s your vo- 
cation, if the Lord enables you to do it without hurting your 
body; and if you begin with the children you will gain self- 
possession, which is all that is necessary in your case to 
make speaking easy. You see, you can talk to three or four 
hundred in the same time and nearly as easily as you can talk 
to one, and always with more effect in the form of an ad- 
dress. But more of this when I see you. 

“Twas so glad to hear you had such a good meeting on 
Easter Monday. I should have liked to have been there. 
Dear papa! It isa shame he should be so confined to the 
East End when the world is wanting him! 

“T am very sorry to hear about the carman. Is he prepared 
to die? You ought to visit him. Are you coming here on 
Saturday? I think you would enjoy your Sabbath.and be 
useful in talking to some young men at the penitent-form at 
night. 

“Your loving mother, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


Still more practical is the letter which she sends 
from Ryde to her daughter Catherine: 


“RYDE, Sept-17th, 1874. 
“My VERY DEAR KATIE:— 

“Tam pleased with your letter. It is the Spirit of God that 
is showing you your own heart and leading you to seek that 
peace and satisfaction in Him which is not to be found any- 
where else. I rejoice, my dear child, that the Lord is so 
gracious as to condescend thus to draw you after Himself. I 
can truly say that it delights me more than any earthly good 
possibly could. I would rather you should bea Nanny Cutler 
than a princess ten thousand times. 

“But while I rejoice I tremble, because I know that many 
are thus drawn who never do give themselves fully to God. 
It is in yielding ourselves up, my dear child, to be led by 
the Spirit in everything, that the peace and the victory come. 
This requires us to crucify nature—that is, not to let nature 
have its own way; but when inclination, or temper, or pride, 
or desire, would lead us one way, and conscience and the 
Spirit another, we must follow conscience and the Spirit, and 
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put down and trample upon nature. This is walking in the 
light (1st Epistle of John, 1st chap., 7th ver.). 

“The Spirit is teaching you this in showing you that you 
must be more silent. ‘The tongue is one of our greatest 
enemies to grace’ (James 3d chap. 5-13 ver.). Strive to 
obey these teachings of God. Followas alittle child, and He 
will lead you on and on to more and more grace till you get 
to glory. Welearn in the Divine life muchas we learn in the 
temporal, by experience. A step atatime. Yield yourself up 
to obey, and though you sometimes fail and slip do not be 
discouraged, but yield yourself up again and plead more fer- 
vently with God to keep you. Fourteen years ago you were 
learning to walk, and in the process you got many a tumble. 
But now you can not only walk yourself but teach others. So, 
spiritually, if you will only let God lead you He will perfect 
that which is lacking in you and bring you to the stature of a 
woman in Christ Jesus. Praise Him that you feel you are 
His child, though but a babe. It isa great thing to bea child 
of God at all.. Don’t forget to praise Him for this, because 
you are still an imperfect scholar; but praise Him and go on 
to be more diligent to learn and do His will. 

“T did not forget your birthday. I think I gave you afresh 
to God more fully and determinately than ever before. I laid 
you on His altar, for Him to glorify Himself in you in any 
way He sees best. You must say Amen to the contract, and 
then it will be sealed in heaven. 

“Your loving mother.” 


Writing to her friend Mrs. Billups at the conclusion 
of the Chatham meetings, Mrs. Booth expresses her 
gratification at the manner in which Bramwell was 
commencing public work: 


“They had a tea-meeting at Whitechapel on Monday night, 
and Mr. Railton got Willie into the chair in papa’s absence. 
They say he spoke for more than half an hour, tothe delight 
of everybody. Mr. Railton, Clare Garner, and several others 
of the workers were present, and all concur in saying it was 
first-rate. We knew nothing of it till papa heard of it at 
Whitechapel. Willie never said a word! 

“Perhaps the Lord is going to make a preacher of him after 
all, Well, he was consecrated to this as soon as he was born; 
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his papa held him up in his arms and offered him to God for 
His work; perhaps the Lord will cure his heart and take him 
into the vineyard after all. What an honour to give our 
children to such a work! I would rather my boy should do it 
than be the greatest merchant or professional man in Eng- 
land. The Lord’s will be done. 

“Your ever loving [Ca BOOLH. 4 


The following letter to the same friend refers to the 
Wellingborough visit, besides giving a glimpse into 
home perplexities: 

“August 27th, 1873. 
“My DEAREST FRIEND: 

“Thave been at Wellingborough and Kettering over a week. 
I went much against my will, but had been long promised, 
so was obliged. The Lord went with me and mightily stood 
by me. I was at the Independent chapels in both places, 
and had crowds of people at the services and rich blessing. 
The friends told me that on Friday night the oldest ministers 
in both Independent and Baptist bodies were present. The 
Rev. Mr. Toller opened for me very appropriately. He com- 
pleted his fiftieth year in the Independent ministry twelve 
months ago. He is asweet-spirited man; took leave of me 
on Sunday morning after service, weeping so that he could 
hardly speak. Oh, for more men of like mind! 

“Well, the Lord works in His own way, andit is marvellous 
in our eyes. We got £175 promised while I was there to- 
wards a new hall, making in all £250 for Wellingborough. I 
think they are thoroughly shaken up. All praise to Him who 
worketh all in all. Many thanks to you, my dear friend, for 
all your love and care to my dear Willie. I know the dif- 
ficulties relating to his health of which you speak; but pray 
that you may be able to avert the spasmodic attacks of his 
heart which were so alarming. I grieve to find he is not so well. 

“He is kept ‘much too anxious. I know it all, to my 
sorrow, but what can I do? I can only try to rest and hope in 
God. I would like you to see two or three of his letters 
written from Cardiff; they made my heart leap for joy. He 
has chosen God for his portion, come prosperity or adversity, 
and I know the Lord will take care of His own. Is it not 
strange, these freaks of disease! How are they to be accounted 
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for on natural principles? Iam persuaded they cannot. Let 
us get back through second causes to God. Oh, what a deal of 
unbelief is mixed with our small measure of faith. We need 
the Spirit to sound in our heart of hearts, ‘Have faith in God.’ 
O Holy Spirit, sound it in my soul and keep it sounding! 

“Tam truly sorry to hear that dear Mr. Billups continues 
ill. Isee nothing of much use but prayer. Try praying in 
faith. ‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed.’ We 
have a little faith, let us use it on his behalf. I am trying; are 
you? It isof no use without faith. The Lord sees the end 
from the beginning, and if it be for His glory and kingdom 
He will hear us, and do it for us. 

“T had such aview of His love and faithfulness on the jour- 
ney from Wellingborough that I thought I would never doubt 
again about anything. I had the carriage to myself, and such 
a precious season with the Lord that the time seemed to fly. 
As the lightning gleamed around I felt ready to shout, ‘The 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’ Oh, how pre- 
cious it is when we sce as well as believe, but yet more blessed 
to believe and not see! Lord, work this determined, obstinate, 
blind, unquestioning, unanswering faithin me and my beloved 
friend, and let us two dare to trust Thee in the midst of 
our peculiar trials. As I looked at the waving fields, the 
grazing sheep, the flashing sky, a voice said in my soul, ‘Of 
what oughtest thou to be afraid? Am I not God? Cannot 
I supply thy little, tiny needs?’ My heart replied ‘It is enough, 
Lord, I will trust Thee. Forgive my unbelief.’ 

“My dear friend, you do trust a little; oh, be encouraged to 
trust altogether ! Sickness in our loved ones, weakness in our- 
selves, perplexity in our circumstances, even the workhouse 
in the distance are ‘light afflictions’ compared with what many 
of His dear ones have had to bear, and ‘shall we receive good 
at the hands of the Lord and shall we not receive evil also?’ 
“All things work together for good’ while we love Him and 
do His will. Lord, help us. 

“I shall rejoice to hear that you are comforted by improve- 
ment in Mr. B. Give my kindest regards to him, and tell 
him I am pleading the Lord to remember all his kindness to 
His servants, and to add a few more years to his life for His 
kingdom’s sake. 

“From your ever loving friend, CC, Boote, 
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The intense humanity and practical sympathy of 
Mrs. Boothare manifest in almost every line of her 
letters. It might have been well, for her own sake, 
could she have incorporated into her nature: a little 
Mohammedan fatalism, or some of the indifference 
which is mistakenly attributed to faith. But then she 
would not have been what she was, and the gain to 
herself would have been dearly bought at the sacrifice 
of that magnetism of sympathy with which she 
doubtless drew and lifted thousands to her God. 
There are dispositions enough in this world possess- 
ing the endurance of ice, over which ten thousand 
sorrows may tramp without leaving a trace behind— 
not a tear in the eye, not a furrow in the cheek, not 
a line across the brow. But the softness of the snow, 
upon which each footstep leaves its everlasting print, 
has a beauty of its own. And such was Mrs. Booth. 
Like the phonographic cylinder, her heart would 
receive upon its sensitive surface the impressions of 
the hour and echo back into the speaker’s ear the very 
intonations of his voice. The sorrows of a truly 
noble heart are the sorrows of others. And thus 
those who loved her trembled to reveal their troubles 
lest she should make them as her own. > 

She could not sit with folded hands and let things 
take their course. She must needs arise and seize 
her circumstances by the horns while there was a 
possibility of doing so. Like David, she must weep 
and fast and struggle with the emergency so long as 
life was in the child, and then, when hope was gone, 
she would rise up and say, “The will of the Lord 
be done.” 7Z7// then she would storm the very gates 
of heaven with holy violence. And many times 
did she prevail to “move the hand that moves the 
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There were few who bore with greater equanimity 
and true nobility the reverses of fortune, “the whips 
and scorns of time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely, the law’s delays, the insolence of 
office, and the spurns that patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes.” But while there was a remedy she 
would use it; while there was a scintilla of a hope 
she would fan it toa flame. It was a literal bearing 
of others’ burdens, and if that be indeed “the fulfil- 
ling of the law of Christ,” then, verily, it was fulfilled 
in Catherine Booth. 


GHAR TER: EXX- 
THE CONFERENCE OF 1875, 


THE first attempt to give a legal constitution to the 
Christian Mission was made at the Conference of 1875, 
when a formal deed-poll was drawn up, executed, and 
enrolled in Chancery. 


“We have often felt,” said Mr. Booth to his friends and sup- 
porters at the time this step was taken, “as though we would 
rather have no property other than the work God has given 
us todo. But the exigencies of that work have compelled 
us to build or buy, where we could not hire, suitable places 
for our services. For a long time it has been a matter of 
earnest consideration how these buildings could be settled on 
permanent trusts, so as to prevent them from ever being used 
for any other purpose than that for which they were first ac- 
quired. Experience, alas! has taught us, only too well, the 
tendency of the Lord’s people in all times to grow weary in 
well-doing, and to turn aside from the rugged path of duty 
into easier and more attractive ways. We have seen mission 
halls and churches, where congregations have been gathered 
by dint of hard toiling among the masses, when once filled 
gradually settle down into a quiescent condition, leaving the 
missioning to others. 

“Determined to prevent, so far as may be, any such occur- 
rence in connection with the halls belonging to this Mission at 
any future time, we have at length completed and enrolled 
in Chancery a deed, which will, we think, render the use of 
them for other than purely evangelistic purposes utterly impos- 
sible. 

“Should any attempt be made in the future to convert any 
of our halls into a sectarian place-of worship, to let or appro- 
priate any sitting, or to preach any other than the pure and 
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simple Gospel therein, the trustees will have ample power to 
prevent sucha departure. And should the Mission become too 
feeble in any locality for the rough, hard work it has under- 
taken, the trustees will be able to make the best use they can 
of the property for the evangelisation of the surrounding 
masses.” 


In the objects and methods of the Mission from that 
day forward there has been practically no change, 
save in the direction of development and advance. 
Never have the roots of the work been more deeply 
buried in the lowest subsoil of humanity than at the 
present moment. Indeed, the principles laid down 
have been extended and applied with a literalness 
that then seemed impossible. In referring to the 
subject subsequently, Mr. Booth says: “Our first idea 
in regard to the slums was simply to march through 
them, or ‘mission’ them, as we used then to call it. 
This seemed to us at the time, and to everybody else, 
a marvellous achievement—to beard the lion in his 
den, the social outcast in his lair; to walk down 
streets where the police warned us it was not safe to 
go; to visit low lodging-houses and brothels for half 
an hour—all this seemed the height of daring. But 
our next idea was greatly in advance, when we made 
up our minds not merely to pass through the slums 
but to live in them, and establish our outposts in the 
very heart of the devil’s kingdom. And now we 
have learnt toimprove even uponthis. Ournext step 
will be to empty the slums, and to transfer their mis- 
erable inhabitants to such circumstances and surround- 
ings as will render their reformation not only possi- 
ble, but comparatively easy.” 

Such a progress has indeed been in the right direc- 
tion, and is in happy. contrast to the fatal tendency in 
the direction of ease and stagnation. In one respect, 
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however, the Christian Mission of 1875 was destined 
to undergo a radical revolution, or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, an evolution. It is from it- 
self that a religious society requires to be guarded 
rather than from outside enemies. Inward decay is 
more fatal to its growth than the outward ravages of 
storm and climate. “Oh, Ephraim, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself,” might be written as the epitaph 
over many an organisation’ssepulchre! Self-destruc- 
tion, moral suicide while in a state of temporary in- 
sanity, is the coroner’s verdict which the jury of 
eternity will doubtless find in regard to many a prom- 
ising enterprise which has ended in disaster. 

In every community, however good, the majority is 
in favour of repose. Man is by nature conservative. 
“Lo die “he likes=not- (to bes” he is “ashamed.” 
Ability, goodness, energy, and capacity for command 
are in the minority. It must -be so. Tf-all were 
shepherds where were the sheep? And if the sheep 
were able to care for themselves then where the need 
for the shepherds? If all had equal light and equal 
power to act up to it—equal knowledge and equal 
virtue—then might self-government be possible. And 
yet even then some sort of leadership would be ne- 
cessary. But failing this, and taking society as it is, 
there exists persistent tendency to backslide. 

The best of nations, the best of organisations, the 
best of governments, the best of individuals are prone 
to this inveterate disease. Religion—the spiritual 
salt of the world—is itself liable to “lose its savour,” 
and is thenceforth “good for nothing, but to be cast 
out and trodden under foot of men.” How to guard 
against this tendency has been the great problem 
which has confronted each reformer of mankind. 
Every flow in the religious progress of the world has 
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been attended with a corresponding ebb, till it has 
come to be accepted almost as a foregone conclusion 
that such will be the necessary and ultimate result of 
every advance in spiritual progress. 

The young convert is warned upon the very thres- 
hold of his new life that he will not long retain his 
zeal and warmth of love, but will soon become as cold 
and inactive as the long-standing professors who so 
diligently throw cold water upon his ardour. Simi- 
larly, when a new society springs into existence there 
are not wanting those who prophesy its approaching 
decline and the extinction of its spirituality. But 
is this a necessity? Must it always be so? Inthe 
case of the individual we do not hesitate to reply in 
the negative, and to assert that “the light of the right- 
eous” may increase daily “more and more” unto the 
shining of the perfect day, and that he may increase 
to the fulness of the stature of his Divine Master. 

With regard to organisations we are tempted to be 
more sceptical. And yet it is questionable whether 
every symptom of their decay may not be distinctly 
traced to some disregard of the principles which gov- 
ern their success. For instance, some antiquated and 
purely imaginary model is set up, and everything is 
forced to square with it—whereas nothing is more re- 
markable in the Bible than the variation of each con- 
secutive dispensation from all that went before and 
followed after. And it is obvious that what may be 
admirably adapted to one set of circumstances may 
be totally unsuited for another. 

How far this tendency to decay is due both in or- 
ganisations and individuals to the policy of self-gov- 
ernment it would be difficult to decide. No doubt 
other causes are contributory. But a large measure 
of the blame is assuredly due to the action of this 
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principle. Make man his own taskmaster and his 
task is not likely to be a difficult one. Let him tax 
his own energies and income and there is certainly 
no fear of his overtaxing them. Make him his own 
constable and he is not likely to apprehend himself, 
however gross be the breach of the law which he may 
commit; make him his own judge and he is never 
likely to do aught but acquit himself; make him his 
own jailor and the prisons will remain empty; let 
him be his own hangman and the gallows will remain 
unused, though his hands be imbued with blood. 

Similarly with regard to progress in the Divine life: 
let him fix his own standard and it will not be high; 
let him measure his own attainments and they will 
not be low; let him estimate his own responsibilities 
and they will not be serious; let him be his own 
prophet and he will infallibly speak smooth things. 

What is true of the individual is equally true of the 
society. Of this Mr. and Mrs. Booth had early pain- 
ful evidence. They had previously striven to work 
in harmony with Conference and had failed. They 
had attributed their failure to the overruling influ- 
ences of a selfish clique, but had naturally supposed 
that their experience would have been very different 
could the guidance of its deliberations have been in 
the hands of those who were as thoroughly devoted 
as themselves. 

They had not considered, however, that, from the 
very nature of such institutions, the prevailing party 
commonly governs by means of the votes of those who 
trim between opposing influences, and who are as 
driftwood on the current of events—being usually car- 
ried away by their inclinations to vote in favour of 
peace rather than progress, conservation rather than 
aggression—and who too often hesitate at the critical 
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1875, moment when indecision means defeat. The same 
Age 46. elements which had existed in other Conferences were 
not long before they made their appearance in that of 
the Christian Mission. And hence in regard to the 
governmental question it soon became necessary to 
alter its constitution. 
Be peti Mr. and Mrs. Booth were eager to enable their fellow- 
' workers to participate in the government of the move- 
ment. They hoped to educate them into doing so as 
wisely, as conscientiously, and as disinterestedly as 
themselves. But when principles were assailed which 
they had sacrificed everything to defend they did 
not hesitate as to their duty. The same single- 
mindedness which had enabled them to face unflinch- | 
ingly the loss of wealthy and influential friends 
enabled them to insist with no less pertinacity on the 
enforcement of the vital interests of the Mission. 
ae For the present, however, the danger was not suf- 
ficient to justify the decision of so important a question 
as the future government of the Mission. And they 
waited patiently, as was their wont, for the light of 
experience to reveal what should be their future course. 
The anni- ‘The anniversary of 1875 was celebrated at White- 
eee" Chapel, with Mr. Samuel Gurney Sheppard in the 
chair. The meeting was even more crowded and 
enthusiastic than that of the former year. 
Mr. Shep- The Chairman in opening the meeting expressed 
par. “himself as being agreeably surprised at its character. 
Taken by * 1 expected I was coming to a little tea-meeting,” 
supe’ he remarked, “and should, perhaps, be asked to ad- 
dress a few workers; but now that I see before me 
this large and enthusiastic gathering, I confess it 
takes me by surprise. But your enthusiasm is catch- 
ing, and I feel a great deal of sympathy with you all 
in the great work in which you are cngaged.” 
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Mr. Booth then reported the progress of the Mission 
during the previous twelve months, stating that it had 
now 32 stations, 32 paid evangelists, 325 public 
speakers, an average weekly attendance of 19,540 
persons at its indoor services, 3,141 penitents seeking 
salvation, and an income of 42,178 raised locally by 
the people themselves towards the expenses of the 
work. 

Mr. W. Shepherd Allen, M.P., followed with an 
earnest speech, in the conclusion of which he said: 

“T like you best because God is with you. With- 
out any pretence to extraordinary revelation, I be- 
lieve I am able to discern the presence of the Spirit of 
God with a people; and I believe He is here to-night. 
And when I see that God is with a people, I feel 
bound to help them in every way in my power.” 

The righteousness of enthusiasm in the cause of 
Christ formed the subject of a powerful address from 
Mrs. Booth. The following are extracts from her re- 
marks: 


“Mr. Shepherd Allen said that he liked us for our enthusi- 
asm; and I have very often had to defend this characteristic of 
our workers; so many people seem to take exception to this 
and to various details of our work, though all the while ap- 
proving our object and admitting our success. 


“The glorious means and appliances placed at our disposal 
for the salvation of souls are such as should not fail to awaken 
the grandest enthusiasm. When the life-boat goes out to the 
stranded ship and brings some of the shipwrecked crew safe 
to shore, no one complains of the enthusiasm either of the by- 
standers, who perhaps hoist them shoulder high and carry 
them through the town. I maintain that it is right to be 
enthusiastic under such circumstances; and, if so, how much 
more right have we to be enthusiastic when we have sucha 
Gospel to preach, and such results over which to rejoice! 

“ And, further, that it is right for us to be enthusiastic in our 
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confidence. We are strong just in proportion to the strength 
of our faith. Look at Daniel, thrust into the den of lions alone, 
without an active friend on the face of the earth, and yet 
stronger than the whole empire of Babylon, just because his 
faith was so paces in the Lord his God. 

“With teed to the Facane of our work, I say now, as I have 
said again and again before, Let us prefer quality to quantity. 
Let us take care what gospel we preach. Let us mind our 
doctrine. Let us ever set forth the atonement for sin, to- 
gether with the conditions upon which alone the benefits of 
that atonement can be participated in by any sinner. 

“ Again, let us care for our converts. Work to be worth much 
must be husbanded. There is little or no power in squan- 
dered activity. It is of the highest importance to maintain 
the spirit of the Mission. The spirit of the Mission commands 
extension and spiritual prosperity. The converts cannot help 
going forth and pushing their religion upon others while the 
Mission spirit is preserved. There are hundreds of them scat- 
tered all over the world, and nothing encourages me more 
than the letters which we receive from them, telling of their 
efforts to save souls. And this is nothing more than Chris- 
tianity, for Christianity is necessarily aggressive. It cannot 
be Christianity which is not aggressive. The true light can- 
not be hid; it cannot shine for itself; it must go out, and out, 
and out to the uttermost parts of the earth, and on and on to 
the end of time.” 


How closely the early character of the Christian 
Mission resembled that of the Salvation Army in the 
present day may be judged of from the following re- 
port of one of its evangelists, Mr. Dowdle, who said: 


“While we were riding in the train to Middlesborough the 
Lord began to work. There was a poor woman who was all 
full of grumbling; so by-and-by I took out my fiddle and said, 
‘Missus, shall we give you a tune?’ ‘Yes, do,’ she said, ‘for 
I’m so miserable.’ SoI and my wife began to sing to her, 
“We are out on the ocean sailing; homeward bound we 
sweetly glide.” Very soon the tears began to stream down 
her face, and I got on my knees and cried, ‘Lord, bring her 
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down.’ God did bring her down to His feet, and I believe 1875, 

she is now on her way to heaven. Age 46. 
“The next Saturday afternoon, as we were walking about The clown 

giving away handbills and inviting the people to the theatre, se 


we met the theatre company just going into a public-house, 


James DowDLe. 


The clown stayed behind the rest, and, taking me by the 
hand, said, ‘I have been miserable ever since last Sunday 
night. I have been making thousands laugh, but my heart is 
broken.’ ‘Come again to-morrow,’ I said. He promised me 
he would, and then followed the rest into the public-house. 
On the Sunday evening he was there in one of the boxes, and 
when I gave the invitation for sinners seeking salvation to 
come on to the stage, he was the first to respond to it. His 
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wife came up with him. ‘Oh!’ said he, when I went to him, 
‘can God save me?’ ‘Yes,’ I said; ‘He can save you on con- 
dition that you give up what you are doing.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘I have been ageneral for the devil. There are some here that 
I have been making laugh on their way to hell.’ ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘God will save you just the moment you will give up all 
for Him, and be obedient to do His will.’ ‘I'll give it up,’ 
he said, ‘to get salvation. I cancommand £12 a week at this, 
but if I can only get fifteen shillings a week, to feed my wife 
and myself, I must have Christ.” And there and then both 
he and his wife got salvation, and went away rejoicing in 
God. He abandoned the clown business, and left the town.” 


Mr.R.C. Morgan concluded the meeting with a few 
kind and hearty words, and in the current number of 
The Christian he published an article with the strik- 
ing heading “Successors of the Apostles,” in the 
course of which he made the following remarks: 


“Then came a series of addresses from the preachers at the 
various stations, which were wonderful for their rugged elo- 
quence and for the dead earnestness of the men. 

“Tf Mr.and Mrs. Booth had done nothing more than call 
forth this grand band of devoted men from the haunts of sin 
to be preachers of God’s Gospel, they would have left a deep 
mark on their generation. We look back a dozen yearns, 
when Mr. Booth was called from his settled pastorate to this 
evangelistic enterprise, and we can but adore the glorious 
power which has produced such great results, and gathered 
so many thousands of the poor into the Kingdom of God. 
When he was asked where he could get his preachers from, 
he replied, ‘Out of the public-house,’ and so he has. And 
when some of those rescued slaves of drink have been asked 
whence they expected to draw their congregations they also 
have replied, ‘Out of the public-house,’ and so they have. 

“Every heart was moved when Mrs. Booth, at the close, said 
that she thanked God for the past ten years. They had been 
filled up with labour and sorrow, as well as joy, yet she was 
thankful they had been lived. Never mind, faithful hearts, 
you shall rest from your labours, and your works shall follow 
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DURING the early portion of the year 1875 Mrs. 
Booth visited the various stations of the Mission. 
The opening of the newly erected hall at Welling- 
borough was succeeded by a fortnight’s visit to Mid- 
dlesborough and Stockton, where a powerful work 
had this yearcommenced. The Sunday service at the 
Middlesborough Theatre Royal was attended by some 
3,500 persons, and so great was the impression made 
by the sermon that thirty penitents were willing to 
mount the stage as seekers of pardon in the presence 
of the vast audience. At Hackney and Hammer- 
smith also Mrs. Booth preached with signs and wonders 
following. 

All her time and energies were engaged when, dur- 
ing the Conference which took place in June, she was 
suddenly prostrated with another heart attack, still 
more serious than the illness which had occurred at 
Chatham. The doctor pronounced it to be an acute 
case of angina pectoris, and warned Mr. Booth that he 
must be prepared at any moment for the worst. 
For several weeks following Mrs. Booth became an 
entire invalid, being confined to her room, and suffer- 
ing from chronic relapses, when for hours together 
she would writhe in agony on the bed or floor, and 
then, white and cold as marble, fall into a swoon from 
which it appeared that nothing could restore her. 
The doctors were unable to afford any substantial re- 
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lief. They prescribed medicines which reduced the 
action of the heart, but this was followed by relapses, 
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Once more Mrs. Booth had recourse to hydropathy. 
It was out of the question for her to attempt the 
journey to Mr. Smedley’s establishment at Matlock, 
but a Mr. Richard Metcalfe, an able and experienced 
practitioner of the system, was called in, and by his 
advice Mrs. Booth was removed at once to his house 
at Paddington Green. Mr. Booth accompanied her 
on the journey, which was effected with great difficulty ; 
the cab having to be stopped at frequent intervals, as 
the motion caused such violent palpitation that it 
seemed alike impossible to either proceed or return. 
Their destination once reached, however, Mrs. Booth 
took her first Turkish bath, from which she experi- 
enced stich sensible relief that she was able to sleep 
for some hours consecutively, which had long been 
impossible. With new hope and increasing encour- 
agement the treatment was continued, till in the 
course of a few weeks she was enabled to return home 
comparatively convalescent, although for some months 
unable to resume her public duties. 

With a view to facilitating her restoration, Mr. 
Booth decided to take her for a complete change to a 
small village named Hardres near Canterbury, to 
which they had been cordially invited by their old 
friend Mrs. Newenham, now Mrs. Duthoit. “Con- 
tract the pupils of your eyes,” she wrote in her usual 
racy fashion, “and prepare for our small doings and 
place! Bring two good pillows, hot tin and bags, 
and—gutet minds!” ‘The advice was very accept- 
able, for the refuge was a welcome relief after the 
ceaseless agitation and turmoil inseparably connected 
with the conduct of the movement. 
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The visit, which was intended to be but brief, was 
unexpectedly prolonged by the occurrence of an acci- 
dent, the consequence of which narrowly escaped a 
fatal termination. They had driven out ina chaise 
and were allowing the pony to nibble at the roadside, 
wishing to give it a rest, as they had just mounted a 
hill. Suddenly Mrs. Booth noticed that the bridle had 
slipped from the pony’s head and that the creature 
appeared somewhat scared. She promptly seized the 
reins, while Mr. Booth leaped from the chaise to the 
pony’s head. But it was too late. The pony was 
off, and after dragging Mr. Booth a short distance it 
left him lying in the road, while it dashed along at 
full speed. Mrs. Booth held on to the reins with all 
her might, but this was of little use as she was only 
able to pull at the collar. The pony, after galloping 
some distance, turned round a corner into a side-road 
at the end of which was an old abandoned stone-quarry 
without any fencing to it. Fora moment destruction 
appeared imminent, when, as if by an unseen Hand, 
the creature took another turn and dashed into a 
miller’s yard, coming toa full stop directly in front 
of the mill. The inmates rushed out and seized it 
before any further mischief could be done. 

So overwhelming had been Mrs. Booth’s concern 
for her husband that she had scarcely realized her 
own danger, and no sooner was she in safety than she 
insisted upon harnessing the pony afresh, remounting 
the chaise, and returning to Mr. Booth. The miller 
accompanied her in order to render any assistance 
that might be necessary. They found Mr. Booth 
sitting by the roadside near the spot where he had 
fallen. He had endeavoured to spring to his feet and 
follow the chaise, but his leg doubled under him each 


time he had made the attempt, so that nothing re- 
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mained for him but to watch the receding pony as it 
swept round the corner and passed out of sight. Sit- 
ting under the hedge he had waited and prayed, full 
of intense apprehension as to what might have hap- 
pened. Each minute seemed to be an hour. But 
at length his anxiety was relieved by seeing Mrs. 
Booth come round the corner with pony and chaise, 
apparently unhurt. 

It was, however, with the greatest difficulty and suf- 
fering that Mr. Booth was lifted into the chaise and 
driven home. The knee was greatly swollen, and ap- 
peared to be out of joint. The military doctor from 
Canterbury was sent for, and pronounced it to bea 
very serious sprain. He thought that some of the 
ligaments were broken, and gave it as his opinion 
that, if Mr. Booth ever walked again, he would pro- 
bably be lame for life. This was indeed a terrible 
blow. But Mrs. Booth remembered her encouraging 
experience at Walsall, and with her usual energy set 
to work to make use of the fomentations and other 
appliances which had then been of such service. 
The result was again most satisfactory, and although 
it was a long time before he was able to set foot to 
ground, his ultimate recovery was complete. 

The interval of comparative inaction was utilised 
by Mr. Booth in the preparation of a book of revival 
music which had long been an experienced need, and 
which proved of invaluable service in the future of 
the work. From the time when Mrs. Booth, during 
their engagement, had rebuked him for sitting up till 
midnight singing, he had been a great believer in the 
magic power of music. He would have as reluctantly 
dispensed with its aid as would the Eastern serpent- 
charmer with that of his rustic reed when surrounded 
with his cobras. 
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In this view Mrs. Booth heartily agreed. No 
singer herself, she was nevertheless a thorough be- 
liever in the power of music to influence the masses, 
and she was careful to encourage the musical talents 
and tendencies of her family, so that the home pro- 
vided a perpetual concert, in which violin, flute, 
guitar, concertina, organ, and piano joined; constitut- 
ing almost as great a variety of instruments as took 
part in Nebuchadnezzar’s famous orchestra! 

It was no small testimony to the stability of the 
Christian Mission work that the prolonged absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth for nearly five months should 
have so little affected its progress. On previous oc- 
casions when Mr. Booth had been laid aside it had 
been possible for Mrs. Booth to take his place, but in 
the present case both were invalided. The value of 
organisation was thus fully proved; the Mission con- 
tinuing to advance in spite of so serious a loss. It 
need hardly be said, however, that during the interval 
they exercised a careful supervision over the conduct 
of affairs. Nevertheless, this in itself would not have 
been sufficient to avoid a calamitous declension. But 
the careful toil of the past ten years was now begin- 
ning to bear fruit in the development of an efficient 
staff who were able to carry on the work in the 
absence of their leaders. The stations had become 
too numerous to be visited by Mr. and Mrs. Booth, 
save at ever-increasing intervals, their management 
and oversight being necessarily entrusted to their sub- 
ordinates. Similarly the correspondence had grown 
till it far exceeded their individual capacity to deal 
with, even had it appeared advisable to devote their 
whole time and attention to its disposal. There was 
not, however, any longer the same need to concern 
themselves with administrative details, since these 
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could be safely committed to Mr. Bramwell and Mr. 
Railton, while they reserved to themselves the more 
important questions which demanded their considera- 
tion, and which, in the infancy of so novel an organi- 
zation, could not be delegated to others. 

It has always been Mr. Booth’s plan ‘to select his 
man for each post and then to entrust him with 
power proportionate to his responsibilities, only stipu- 
lating that he shall make his work a success. At 
times, no doubt, mistakes have occurred. The wrong 
man has been chosen, or the work has grown beyond 
the capacity of the one in charge. But Mr. Booth’s 
knowledge of human nature enabled him to gauge his 
agents with remarkable accuracy, and he was seldom 
mistaken in his estimate. When, however, it has 
been otherwise, the very mistakes_and failures so 
inseparable from human undertakings served as an 
education and preparation for a band of men who, be- 
ing themselves the outcome of emergencies, were by 
that very fact peculiarly qualified to deal with the exi- 
gencies that they were themselves in turn to face. 
What, however, enabled him, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, to counteract the indiscretions and short- 
comings of his agents, and to make use of men and 
women who fell short of his own standard, was his ad- 
mirable organization. Before the man was put into 
his place his work had been marked out. The lines 
upon which his engines were to run were laid with 
such accuracy that all he required was the aid of the 
Holy Ghost and a strict adherence to the track in or- 
der to reach with safety the desired goal. 

True, there were occasional mishaps and collisions. 
But their number was reduced toa minimum. All 
that signals and lights could do to avoid the danger 
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of a catastrophe was done, and done with rare skill and 
forethought. The machinery was so far perfected 
and simplified as to accomplish greater results in the 
hands of ordinary persons than could have been at- 
tained by the greatest ability without suchaid. Were 
railway companies obliged to wait for men of science 
before they could work their engines their progress 
would be slow indeed. But the art of the engineer 
is to reduce his mechanism to such perfection that 
with a little practice it can be worked by any man 
possessing ordinary intelligence. 

And why should nct the same rule apply to relig- 
ious machinery? Why should it not be possible to 
reduce the work to such mathematical precision as to 
entrust its accomplishment to men and women of 
average mental capacity and culture, provided they 
possess the unction of the Holy Ghost? 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth firmly believed in the feasibility 
and necessity of this. They saw that if they were to 
wait for the assistance of the talented and educated 
the great bulk of their work would remain undone. 
Hence they early sought to organize their efforts 
with the same accuracy and care as were displayed in 
the manipulation of anarmyornavy. They were not 
slow to mark that much of the abortive effort put 
forth in the religious world was due simply to the 
happy-go-lucky, careless, unmethodic way in which it 
was presented. “ Mucho y espumo, muy poco chocolate” 
—plenty of froth, but very little chocolate—is an ex- 
pressive Spanish proverb which might be applied 
with only too much truth to a vast proportion of re- 
ligious work. And it is idle to deny that much of the 
consequent failure is self-invited. The application 
of business principles to religion was early grasped 
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by the founders of the Salvation Army. In lecturing 
on the subject some years later at Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mrs. Booth said: 


“Does any one object that this is reducing religion to mere 
machinery? I answer, No! It is but providing a machinery 
through which the Spirit of Christ can operate. It is only 
reducing sentiment to practice. God prescribed the machinery 
under the old dispensation; but Jesus Christ and His Apostles 
left us free as air, in regard to modes and measures, in order 
that we might provide whatever kind of organisation is most 
suited to the necessities of the age. There is not a bit of 
red-tapeism in the whole of the New Testament. God does 
not care about the forms or modes, so that we have the diving 
Spirit in them; and all forms are but corpses when the spirit 
has gone out of them. 

“Nevertheless we must have forms and methods, and the 
more intelligently planned and the more wisely adapted the 
better they will succeed. Haphazard, fitful, unorganised, un- 
reliable action fails everywhere, no matter how good the 
cause in which it is engaged. You never trust to this kind of 
action in business. If you want to accomplish anything, you 
call your heads of departments together and plan how it is to 
be done; you set the best man to the best post, and make him 
responsible for carrying out your arrangements. 

“Well might the Saviour say, ‘The children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light.’ I 
wonder how long that will remain true. I wonder when the 
children of light will rise up and say, ‘Is this a necessity? 
Are we born to the heritage of fools? Are we forced to hinder 
the chariot car of progress? Must we always be in the back- 
ground? Can we not learn wisdom from the children of this 
world? And if this glorious Gospel is what we all profess to 
believe it, can we not put forth more thought, more effort, 
and more care to bring it to bear upon men?’ 

“Men act on these lines with respect to the affairs of this 
world. When they want to excavate a tunnel, make a rail- 
way, lay a telegraph cable, they don’t talk about it for gen- 
erations in a vague, sentimental way, but lay their plans and 
set to work to accomplish the thing. If any business man were 
to talk and act as many Christians do he would be set down as 
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having a screw loose. Some of you may have had some ex- 
perience of what I mean; you may have known « young man 
full of vague notions of how he is going to get rich. He is 
going to make a fortune. He is quite sure he can accomplish 
it. He looks upon that which his neighbours have been 
struggling for all their lives as an already accomplished fact. 
He sees none of the difficulties. He has grand notions of how 
itis to be done. A wise business man says to him, ‘That is 
not the way. You will have to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder and climb slowly. You will not do it by building 
castlesin yourairy brain. You will haveto set towork. You 
will have to concentrate your mind and form a definite idea 
of what you are going to do and how you are going to do it.’ 

“Thousands are just like that young man with respect 
to religious affairs. I often say: ‘O God, help us to be de- 
finite; help us to recognise common sense in religion as we 
do in other things;’ for it is wonderful what a deal of vapour- 
ing and vagueness there is in religious matters. You hear 
it in people’s talk. They get up prayer-meetings some- 
times and they say, ‘We are going to influence the city.’ 
How are they going to doit? They have no more idea than 
that young man has how he is going to get rich. They have 
no plans, no organised schemes. They have simply a vague 
notion that they are going to do something. They pray, per- 
haps, as Christians have been doing for generations, but do 
not work, and consequently it all comes to the ground, be- 
cause that is not God’s way. He commands His people to 
work, suffer, and, if need be, die; but they must preach His 
Gospel to every creature, whether it can be done conveniently, 
easily, genteelly, or not. It is to be done! 

“We must give up sentimentalising. Sentimentalising is 
of no more use in religion than in business, and we must set 
to real practical common-sense scheming and downright hard 
work. If ever the Gospel is to make headway against the 
rush of evil passions, worldly ambition, and devilish animos- 
ity, it must be by determined, deadly warfare, conducted 
with at least as much care, sagacity, and persistency as men 
bestow on earthly enterprises for gain or glory.” 
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CHAPTER “EXAII. 
THE TRAINING OF MRS. BOOTH’S FAMILY. 


IF trees are to be judged by their fruit,then assuredly 
parents may be judged by their children. And yet, 
if the majority of Christians be measured by this rule, 
“who should ’scape whipping?” The family altar of 
those who have been undoubtedly sincere believers 
is saturated with the blood, not of its enemies, but of 
its own progeny, until it resembles rather the shrine 
of Moloch than the holy of holies of Christianity. 
Worldliness, amusement, money-making absorb the 
attention ; agnosticism and infidelity express the creed; 
an ignominious death terminates the life; while an 
unhallowed grave conceals the shame of the descen- 
dants of too many of those who have been justly de- 
scribed as pillars and ornaments of the Christian 
Church. 

Far be it from us to add one drop to the bitterness 
of the cup of those who have reason to bewail such 
sad experiences as these. Prodigals there have been, 
and perhaps when sanctified love and discretion have 
done their best prodigals there will be in many a 
family fold. But why should these be the majority 
rather than the minority, the rule rather than its 
occasional exception? Can parents be absolved from 
a serious participation in the evil? Is it not directly 
traceable to their worldly precepts, or their inconsist- 
ent practice? In short, is not nine-tenths of this 
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can be more important than to establish upon this 
dismal reef powerful and warning lights? If this 
treacherous submarine “ Hell Gate” cannot be blasted 
toa thousand atoms, may it not at least be illuminated? 

The individuality of the Gospel is indeed grand. 
“The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” 
Nevertheless there is a sense in which, just as the 
tares are bound in family bundles to be burned, so 
the wheat is bound in family sheaves to be garnered. 
And the latter would doubtless be an almost invari- 
able rule if the teachings of the Bible were adhered 
to. Itis by overstepping the commands of God that 
Christians manufacture trouble for themselves. Not- 
withstanding the immense force of the currents of evil 
which sweep so many to destruction, there are few 
parents who might not, by a judicious use of the 
provisions of the Gospel, guide their families to the 
same haven for which they are themselves bound. 

And yet we have only to turn to scores of recent 
biographies to learn with sadness that the Christian 
character depicted stands out in solitary relicf against 
a background the darkest portion of which consists 
too often of the family circle of the deceased. Well 
may the historian’s hand draw a veil over the sad 
scene. He has told us much of the pure sentiments 
and noble deeds of the departed, but, with finger 
placed upon the lip, he meets our enquiries as to the 
descendants of so remarkable a character with a silence 
that explains itself. Eli has “met with an accident” 
—has gone to his grave covered with honours; but 
Hophni and Phinehas—-where are they? “Tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon.” 
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And yet, if such disasters could be traced to their 
source, it is seldom that an explanation would be 
wanting. A worldly alliance, a severe father, a dot- 
ing mother, a mechanical religion, the worship of 
mammon, school companionships, trashy literature, 
and a score of similar follies and indiscretions, have 
neutralized the influence of example and teachings 
alike. Childish peccadilloes, that should have been 
nipped in the bud, have been laughed at or condoned 
until they have developed into habits too strong to be 
broken—sins too manifest to be ignored. 

It is said that when the late Prince Imperial was 
but a child he gained for himself the soubriquet of 
“Little Mr. Ten Minutes,” owing to an inveterate 
habit he had acquired of pleading for ten minutes 
longer when asked to do anything. Whether it were 
the dinner hour, or time for sleep, the invariable ten 
minutes were demanded and usually granted. When, 
in the morning, he was called to rise, too sleepy to 
speak, he would hold up his hands with the ten 
fingers extended, signifying the desired delay. Who, 
could have dreamed that the habit was one day to 
cost him his life? Yetso it was. Ten minutes ina 
soldier-guarded palace was one thing. Ten minutes 
in the face of an agile enemy made just the difference 
between safety and death. And the heir-apparent to 
an imperial throne sacrificed all his prospects for an 
unchecked childish whim. Terrible must have been 
the anguish of the royal mother in realizing that her 
indulgence had sealed a fate which timely firmness 
might have averted! 

Whether the tale be true or not, it offers an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which tens of thousands of 
young lives are shipwrecked by careless training. 
Habits of self-indulgence, vanity, pride, or ambition 
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are deliberately ‘cultivated, or at least permitted to 
gain a footing which they never lose. The baby fault 
becomes the snare of youth and seals its manhood’s 
doom. In the nursery is dug the pitfall which is 
to ensnare only too surely the unwary feet. The 
mouth of the trap is but too skilfully concealed with 
the leafy boughs of pleasures that do not please, or 
with a few handfuls of worldly pelf that deceive the 
wanderer into fancied security but cannot break his 
fall. And the lips that ought to warn are silent, or 
speak with such uncertain sound as serves to contradict 
the words they feebly utter. 

There is none of that holy violence which takes the 
kingdom of heaven by storm. The supineness of 
indifference is dignified with the title of resignation! 
Unbelief assumes the garb of faith! The sin of man 
is styled the willof God! Cowardly inaction is lauded 
as masterly inactivity! The narrowness of timidity 
is mistaken for the breadth of liberality! The bond- 
age of sin is named freedom of conscience! Liberty 
to do evil is more sacred than the duty to do good. 
To command a household to serve God and to insist 
that the command shall be obeyed is no longer a vir- 
tue. Itis a despotic tyranny. Wicked children are 
to be rewarded with fortunes that they have neither 
earned nor deserved, and which it is only too certain 
they will squander and misapply. What wonder, then, 
that those who “sow the wind reap the whirlwind’? 
How can saving faith be exercised where it is unac- 
companied by corresponding works? Who can grasp 
the promises of mercy in the one hand, while the 
conditions on which they are based are flung away 
with the other? Why should God do for us what we 
are too idle, too careless, to attempt for ourselves? If 
we will not accept the necessary means, how dare we 
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profess to have sincerely chosen the desired end? If 
good wishes have not ripened into action wherein are 
we profited rather than condemned? Dare we blame 
God for refusing to answer prayers so manifestly in- 
sincere? 

Perhaps there is no criterion by which to estimate 
a Christian’s life and influence so just, so simple, 
so ungainsayable, as that of the fruits of his faith and 
of his works in his own family. It is a quality of 
virtue, as truly as it is of sin, to reproduce itself! 
And there is no soil so favourable for the manifesta- 
tion of a man’s graces as that of his home. He is 
master of the situation. Hissway is almost unlimited. 
He can plant what he will, and very largely destroy 
what displeases him. To leave the best soil to itself 
is sufficient to ensure an abundant crop of weeds. 
But of what use is the gardener unless he uproots and 
replaces them with flowers? This is his business. 

That he can, with care, succeed, is aptly illustrated 
in the family history of Mrs. Booth. She commanded 
her children, and insisted on their obeying God, 
till obedience to His will developed into a blessed 
habit. It became early easier to be holy than to be 
sinful, to do good than to do evil, to sacrifice than 
to enjoy. The children could not fail to imbibe the 
lessons learnt from the lips and lives of their parents. 
There was an atmosphere of holy chivalry which 
spurred them on to generous and noble deeds. 

The Maréchale was but a child when a friend took 
her toa large bazaar to choose a present for herself. 
She cared nothing for dolls. But Emma, who was 
ill at home, was very fond of them. Remembering 
her sister's partiality, she chose one, saying it would 
bring her more pleasure than anything else, and 
carried it home in triumph—preferring to minister to 
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the little invalid’s fancy rather than gratify her own 
desires. 

And when Emma herself grew older, and was left in 
charge of the little ones during the absence of her 
mother from the home, she would pride herself in be- 
ing able to report that everything had been done as 
carefully and systematically as in her presence. “I 
used to imagine that Mama was in the room all the 
time, and could see everything that was done, and 
this was a great help to me,” she e plained. 

It was when she was a girl of thirteen, during 
Mrs. Booth’s first visit to Portsmouth, that an in- 
cident occurred which serves to illustrate the intense 
hatred of cruelty with which they were all from the 
first inspired. She was out for her usual walk with 
the governess when a donkey-cart drove past, and she 
noticed the boy belabouring the donkey with a stick. 
She called out to him to desist, but he only laughed 
and hit the harder. Snatching herself away from 
the governess Emma ran after the cart, and after 
a long chase at length overtook it and caught the 
reins. The boy leaped down and tried to pull the 
donkey away. But he found his match for once. 
Snatching the stick from his hand Emma showered 
her blows upon his head and shoulders, saying,“ There, 
now! Howdo you like it?” The boy was a strong 
young fellow, and could no doubt have easily turned 
the tables upon his assailant. But her tears and 
pleadings proved more powerful than her blows. He 
was too surprised and touched, and surrendered un- 
conditionally; promising never to repeat his cruelty, 
and kneeling, at her request, beside the donkey in the 
dusty road to ask God to pardon his sin. 

As they rose from their knees the conquered ruffan 
apologised for having brought her so far out of her 
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way, and offered to drive her back. Seated beside 
him in the donkey-cart she rode home in triumph, 
admiring the little steed, and exhorting the lad to feed 
it well and treat it with every kindness. In the 
meantime the governess had returned to complain of 
Emma’s rashness, but the delighted mother listened 
with undisguised pleasure to the tale and clasped 
with joy her daughter to her heart, rejoicing most of 
all at the happy sequel to the brave attempt. 

Nourished in such an atmosphere the spiritual life 
of Mrs. Booth’s children was sturdy and vigorous. 
The first training-ground was the nursery, where 
meetings used to be carried on according to the model 
of the Salvation services conducted by their parents. 
The children officiated in turns. Pulpit and pews 
were duly arranged. Dolls and pillows formed the 
congregation. Singing, addresses, and penitent-forms 
were made to resemble as nearly as possible the origi- 
nals. There were few children who could more 
thoroughly enjoy agame or a run. True, they im- 
ported their religion into their very play. And yet 
they were unconventional and natural almost to a fault. 
Their recreation was religious and yet their religion 
was arecreation. It was difficult to draw the separat- 
ing line. And disagreements were rare when those 
who might have won preferred to lose, realising more 
joy in averting from another the mortification of de- 
feat than in securing for themselves the flush of vic- 
tory. 

Soon after the family had settled in London and 
the Mission had been formed, one of their first secre- 
taries, a Mr. Rapson, afterwards pastor of a large 
church in America, started some children’s ser- 
vices which were regularly attended by the little 
Booths, who soon began to speak and testify and at 
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length to conduct them. Bramwell was only twelve 
when he led his first service in a small room at Beth- 
nal Green. He was in the middle of his juvenile 
sermon when an incident occurred which would have 
disconcerted many a more practised hand. A large 
rat came and stood in the doorway, which was behind 
the audience, and coolly surveyed the scene. Bram- 
well knew instinctively that if the little urchins pres- 
ent caught sight of the intruder there would be a 
general scamper and achivy at once. He therefore 
went on steadily with his address, gesticulating with 
all his might in hopes of frightening the visitor. 
But the rat held its ground without flinching. The 
speaker waxed warmer and warmer, in his efforts to 
dislodge the enemy, until at length even the nerves 
of the East End rat could resist no longer, and it beat 
a rapid and welcome retreat, leaving young Bramwell 
in full possession of the field. 

When, in 1870, Mr. Eason’s work was incorporated 
with that of the Mission, Bramwell, though only a lad 
of fourteen, became one of the most active workers, 
and the hall being close to Gore Road he regularly 
attended its meetings, and commenced, both indoors 
and in the open air, to address for the first tinie adult 
congregations. Healso chaperoned his sisters in their 
earliest public efforts, and encouraged them to per- 
severe amid the timidities and disappointments which 
usually accompany the début of a public speaker. 

But, in spite of her own remarkable experiences, 
Mrs. Booth had scarcely risen to such a level of con- 
secration as to be willing for her daughters to speak 
at street corners toa rough East End crowd, especially 
at so tender an age. Her scruples were, however, 
gradually overcome. It was Catherine who led the 
way. The children’s meetings with which she had 
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commenced were now frequently interspersed with 
adults. But the first occasion on which she ventured 
to address a grown-up audience was in the open air 
at the corner of Cat and Mutton Bridge, so called 
from a popular public-house in the vicinity. It wasa 
favourite Sunday morning resort of the East Enders, 


—— 
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and thus became the rendezvous of the Christian Mis- 
sioners, since crowds of loungers could easily be at- 
tracted to listen to the singing and speaking. Cathe- 
rine had for some time accompanied Bramwell to these 
meetings, though only as a silent spectator, being 
only fourteen years old at the time, when one day her 
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brother suggested to her that she should say a few 
words. She did so with such sweetness and power 
that the request was often repeated, Bramwell being 
alike surprised and delighted at the fluency and force 
with which she spoke. 

Some time afterwards, when Mrs. Booth was holding 
her services at Ryde, Miss Booth again spoke at a 
large open-air meeting conducted by the united 
churches in the town. On hearing of this incident 
Mrs. Booth raised some objections to such early public- 
ity.. But Mr. Bramwell, who had been with his sister 
at the time and had induced her to make the effort, 
looked at his mother with great solemnity and tender- 
ness, saying, “Mama, dear! You will have to settle 
this question with God; for Katie is as surely called and. 
inspired by Him for this particular work as yourself.” 
Mrs. Booth with her characteristic humility accepted 
the gentle, son-like reproof, and in the spirit of fresh 
consecration embraced the new departure, thus paving 
the way to triumphs which were to bring her, in holy 
joy and satisfaction, a hundred-fold reward. 

“From that hour,’ relates Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
“my sister's path was clear. Continuing her educa- 
tion, which included, by a happy coincidence, a 
special liking for the French language, she gradually 
undertook more and more public work, as health al- 
lowed and opportunity offered. Meetings were held 
in different parts of London, from Stratford and 
Poplar to Hammersmith, and gradually longer jour- 
neys into the country became necessary. In nearly 
all these expeditions, for more than twelve months, 
by an arrangement of our mother, I accompanied her. 
In every direction she was blessed in the attraction 
of enormous congregations, and in the salvation of 
hundreds of souls. 

11.—9 
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“The one special meeting was soon manifestly in- 
adequate to deal with the opportunity created by these 
visits, and thus, after a few months, just before she 
was seventeen years of age, my sister began to con- 
duct in the chief centres evangelistic campaigns 
which sometimes lasted for three weeks or a month. 
Very few can form any conception what this meant. 
The largest building in the town densely crowded 
Sunday after Sunday, and frequently on week-nights 
also; hundreds of people to speak to personally about 
their soul’s salvation every week; private meetings of 
our own people; correspondence; travelling; in fact, 
ceaseless labour and responsibility, the like of which 
no mere secular occupation could equal. During part 
of this period my sister suffered from a threatened 
curvature of the spine, from which she afterwards, 
by God’s mercy, entirely recovered. For hours to- 
gether she would lie in great weakness and pain, al- 
most unable to think or pray. But God was with her. 
‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings He has 
perfected praise,’ and the weak things have been once 
more chosen to confound the mighty, that He may be 
glorified. People were greatly prejudiced until they 
saw and felt for themselves that God was with her. 
Others said, and wrote, in loving unbelief, that she 
would die; that she was killing herself. But having 
obtained help of God she continues unto this day, 
and continues the same in purpose, in sacrifice, and 
praise. 

“One Sunday night in particular stands out in my 
memory. My sister was announced to speak on ‘the 
death of the righteous.’ A crowd assembled at the 
doors of the theatre then used by us on Sabbaths, 
composed of many of the lowest and roughest of the 
town, who, overpowering the doorkeepers, pressed 
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into the building, obtaining complete possession of 
one gallery, so that by the time the remainder of the 
theatre was occupied this portion presented a scene 
more like a crowded tap-room than a gallery of what 
was, for the moment, a place of worship. Rows of 
men sat smoking and spitting, others were talking 
and laughing aloud, while many with hats on were 
standing in the aisles and passages, bandying to and 
fro jokes and criticisms of the coarsest character. All 
this continued with little intermission during the 
opening exercises, and the more timid among us had 
practically given up hope as to the meeting, when 
Miss Booth rose, and standing before the little table 
just behind the footlights commenced to sing, with 
such feeling and unction as it is impossible to de- 
scribe: 
““The rocks and the mountains will all flee away, 
And you will need a hiding-place that day.’ 

“There was instantaneous silence over the whole 
house. After singing two or three stanzas she 
stopped, and announced her text: ‘Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.’ While she did so nearly every head in the 
gallery was uncovered, and within three minutes both 
she and every one of the fourteen or fifteen hundred 
people present were completely absorbed in her sub- 
ject, and for forty minutes no one stirred or spoke 
among that unruly crowd. In making her concluding 
appeal she called for volunteers to begin the new life 
of righteousness, when a big, navvy-looking man rose 
up in the midst of the throng in the gallery, and with 
sobs and groans exclaimed, ‘I’ll make one!’ He was 
followed by thirty others that night.” 

The correspondence between brother and sister 
would serve as a model for many a family—bright, 
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cheerful, destitute of sanctimoniousness, and yet ear- 
nest and practical. 


“T love you,” writes Bramwell, “and as I cannot see you to 
say so, I write it. How are you? Howis your soul? Better? 
I hope so. How is your throat? I am looking forward to 
your getting well soon and then we can together have a real, 
red-hot campaign against the devil this winter. I think. I 
should be in better trim now than ever. If you were not so 
busy—so hard at your studies—so full of work of every kind 
that you scarcely have time to eat, much less to talk or write 
letters, I should have expected a note.” 


In a later letter to his sister Bramwell says: 


“T was very sorry to see from your letter sent to Tunbridge 
Wells this morning that you are depressed. You must not be 
so. Look on the bright side of things and keep your heart 
up, or you will neither be able to study nor do anything else. 
Now you are away, and shut out fora time at least from the 
hurry and dash of home life, you must go in with all your 
might and make a mark on your soul and mind for life. You 
have only to develop your thinking powers to make a mighty 
preacher. But of course, my dear sister, you know as well 
as I do that all depends upon the prosperity of your soul. I 
think I have felt the last week or two, more than ever before, 
how utterly useless and empty and contemptible all is with- 
out the Holy Ghost living always in a man, giving constant 
dower over the world, the flesh, and the devil. Now, Katie, 
I do hope you are going in for a full salvation. Never mind 
about any theoretical difficulties you may see to be in the 
way. Just trust the Lord for your own need and your own 
perfect peace. I beseech you, don’tlet Satan cheat you, as he 
does heaps of people, by persuading them that they are differ- 
ent to others, and can’t have this or that blessing which 
others can have. It is for you—the precious water which 
Jesus said He would give to those who would receive it, and 
which drinking they should never thirst, satisfied with the 
fatness of His house, dead to sin and alive to righteousness. 
Now, dearest Katie, do throw yourself on Jesus for all. Write 
and tell me how you get:‘on—in all ways. Never mind about 
the scribble, and tell me your difficulties—spiritual difficul- 
ties—if you like. I may be able to help you.” 
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Referring to her daughter’s success, in a letter to 
Mrs. Billups, Mrs. Booth says: 


“ William writes that he is utterly amazed at Katie; he had 
no idea she could preach as she does. He says that she isa 
born leader, and will if she keeps right see thousands saved. 
He is delighted, and her health is improving. Dear friend, 
join me in praying that she may be kept humble and simple, 
and that all that the Lord has given her may be used only for 
Him. Praise His name that she can stand in my stead to bear 
His message to perishing souls. 


To Catherine herself Mrs. Booth wrote letters full 
of wise advice. The following is specially interesting 
as conveying her feelings in regard to work among 
the rich: 


“ PORTSMOUTH, Feb. 16th, 1876. 
“My DEAREST KATIE: 

“T did not think it necessary to write again, and the rheu- 
matic gout in my hand being so painful 1 can scarcely hold 
the pen. 

“T note all you say. But, my dear child, when you have 
seen as much of the upper classes as I have you will turn to 
the poor, as your Lord did, as by far the most hopeful of the 
two. ‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter the King- 
dom.’ When they get right, not one in a hundred keeps so. 
‘The deceitfulness of riches’ chokes the goodseed. 5till, we 
must do all we can for them, but it is hard work to get rich 
people saved. I had thousands of them at Brighton, Folke- 
stone, and Hastings, and had a far less proportion of fruit 
visible than at other places. 

“The Lord’s way is best; preach to all alike and let rich 
and poor come together. A class and caste religion is just 
what they are seeking for. The Gospel served up in a lordly 
dish. Butthisisnot God’s way. The aristocratic Christianity 
I have seen has been of a sorry sort. ‘Go tell John the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them,’ was our Lord’s highest 
credential: let us be content with it. 

“Iwas very glad to hear that you had been blessed by read- 
ing Finney. I hope you will read every word of it. That is 
what I mean by Divine influence. You see also the secret of 
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his having it—that he was so thorough with God on all points. 
I am persuaded that this is just what makes the difference. 
Oh, how it would rejoice my heart to hear you say that you 
see it, and that you are resolved on being so! 

“T see what a glorious, blessed, useful life you may live, but 
Isee also your danger, andI pray for you that you may be 
enabled to cast aside the world in every form, to look down 
upon its opinions, and to despise its spirit, maxims, and fash- 
ions. Oh! that the Divine Spirit may help you! 

“Your ever loving mother, 
“C. BOOTH.” 


In view of her future career as a public speaker, 
Mrs. Booth was constantly urged by her friends to 
send her daughter to some first-class school, where 
her education could be perfected. In one case, the 
principal of a lady’s college, who had attended Mrs. 
Booth’s meetings and been greatly blessed, offered to 
receive and educate Miss Booth gratuitously. The 
offer was a tempting one. The lady was an earnest 
Christian, and was anxious for the spiritual welfare of 
her students. Mrs. Booth visited her home and ad- 
dressed her pupils. But the first sight of their fash- 
ionable dress and evident worldliness convinced her 
that it would be the height of folly to expose her 
daughter to such influence, and she declined the offer 
with thanks. 

Miss Booth was, however, herself very anxious to 
prosecute her studies, and, though eager to submit to 
her mother’s judgment, hardly participated in these 
apprehensions. 

The following letter serves to show Mrs. Booth’s 
feelings upon the subject: 


“My DEAREST KATE: 

“T have not changed about the school. I still think a great 
deal of the teaching would be useful to you, and I would like 
you to have it, but I fear the associations will lead you to 
strive after too much, and to imbibe a worldly spirit and aim. 
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I do not think your desire to learn sinfw/ if it be subordinated 
and rendered helpful to your serving God, but you see it is 
so difficult for us to judge for ourselves as to whether things 
are thus subordinated. Iam sure I don’t want to think one 
unjust or unkind thought of you. Inever loved you so deeply; 
not when you were my first baby girl, as pure and beautiful 
as a snowdrop; but oh, I do so want you, and all my children, 
to live supremely for God. Ido so deeply deplore my own 
failure, compared with what my life might have been, that 
I feel as though I could die to save any of you from making 
a mistake. I see as I never saw before that all God wants 
with us, in order to fill us with the Spirit, and make us flames 
of fire, is that we should be honest and whole-hearted with 
Himself, and I want you to begin life by being so. And yet 
how can I expect it if I allow you to go into associations such 
as prove too much for so many older and wiser people than 
you are? I would rather pay twice the money, and go without 
necessaries to pay it, in order that you might have the teach- 
ing without the danger. I want you to have some of the ad- 
vantages, but Iam so afraid of the spirit of such an establish- 
ment. ‘What hast thou to do in the way of Egypt to drink 
the waters of Sihor?’ seems to sound in my heart. ‘Why 
shouldst thou go to the world for implements of war to use in 
My battle? Is it not I who give victory and strength? Do 
not I furbish the spear and cause the sword to devour?’ 

“You see, the whole question with me is not whether you 
shall have some more teaching, but whether this is of the 
right kind. Perhaps, if we pray and wait, the Lord will show 
us and opena way. You must not think we do not rightly 
value education, or that we are indifferent on the subject. 
We have denied ourselves the common necessaries of life to 
give you the best in our power, and I think this has proved 
that we put a right value on it. But we make God and right- 
eousness first and education second, and if I had life to come 
over again I should be still more particular. Your danger is, 
lest, while in sentiment you put God and usefulness first, in 
practice you put learning first. 

“You talk, my darling girl, about Herbert becoming a 
mighty man in God’s Israel. Mightier youths than he have 
fallen. Besides, where did he get the principles you have 
such faith in?- Under his mother’s thumb and eye; not at a 
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school for little boys preparing for college, and where decep- 
tion and lying and infidelity are the order of the day—where 
the lazy or overtaxed mistres’ has no time to ferret out sin, 
and expose and correct it, and weep over and pray with her 
poor little motherless charge, as you remember I used to do 
when any of you were at fault! Ah, Katie, the tree is known 
by its fruits, and this deadly rage for education ruins tens of 
thousands. It is as rank as idolatry, as the worship of Baal, 
and God is as jealous of it, and as angry with it, and will have 
no more to do withit! Lookat the ministry. Itis an educated 
ministry! Perhaps you say that they put it in the place of 
the Spirit. This fact shows the danger there is of doing thts. 
It is well known in Methodism that hundreds of young 
men have gone into their colleges like flames of fire, soud- 
winners! But they have gone to be taught Latin and gram- 
mar, etc., and in numberless cases they come out the devil’s 
charred sticks! How is this? Does it not look as if there 
were something antagonistic between learning and god- 
liness? Does it not prove the great danger of setting the 
heart on learning, and forgetting where the strength for use- 
fulness really lies? How is it that all great soul-savers, even 
highly educated men, have invariably thrown aside their 
studies when they have given themselves up to soul-saving? 
I have read of numbers doing so. Finney loved the study of 
the law, but when he gave himself fully to God he abandoned 
it and began to study Gospel, and Gospel only! And he had 
a mind that I doubt not will greatly mould the theology of 
coming generations. His book I think would do you twice 
the good in every way that you would gain from studying 
Greek orGerman. Perhaps you will say,‘ You don’t want me, 
then, tolearn any more?’ Yes, I do, a great deal more; but of 
the right kind, in the right way, and for aright purpose—even 
the highest good of your race. 1 would like you to learn to 
put your thoughts together forcibly and well, to think logic- 
ally and clearly, to speak powerfully, ze, with good but 
simple language, and to write legibly and well, which will 
have more to do with your usefulness than half the useless 
knowledge you would have to spend your time over at college. 

“Your loving mother, ° 

“CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


CHAPTER LXxXIIL 
DOINGS AND WRITINGS. 1876. 


IN January, 1876, Mrs. Booth revisited the scene of 
her former labours in Portsmouth. At the conclusion 
of her first meetings a branch of the Mission had been 
established, and the work had been prosecuted for 
some time with remarkable success. On one occasion, 
when Mr. Bramwell Booth and his sister Catherine 
visited the town, no less than three hundred persons 
sought salvation in one week. But at the moment 
when the work was at the very zenith of its success it 
suddenly received a serious check. 

The Annual Conference which fixed the appoint- 
ments in 1875 had decided unanimously to transfer 
the evangelist elsewhere, appointing a successor to 
take hisplace. To this heand an influential majority 
of the Portsmouth members strongly objected. The 
Conference, however, held its ground, and a dispute 
ensued in regard to the ownership of the Mission Hall 
which was painful in the extreme, and which for 
some months threatened seriously to shipwreck the 
cause. Mr. Booth determined, however, in this case 
not to repeat the course of action which had been 
adopted under similar circumstances in Brighton, but 
to stand upon the rights of the Mission, trusting to 
the future for vindication. He felt that a second 
withdrawal, besides being unnecessary, would estab- 
lish an unfortunate precedent, calculated to cause in 
the end increased trouble; to encourage others to 
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imitate the example of the seceders. Moreover, the 
Brighton experience had proved that, in the interest 
of the town, it was their duty to resist the unjust de- 
mands of the malcontents. A prolonged dispute fol- 
lowed, which terminated in the justification of the 
action of the Conference by the legal tribunals, the 
evangelist and his supporters being compelled to re- 
linquish the field, and the work ultimately recovering 
its former prosperity. 

The circumstance is the more interesting since it 
affords an insight into the working of the system 
which Mr. Booth had then tentatively adopted. We 
have seen that when Mr. Booth commenced operations 
in the East of London he was largely influenced by 
Methodistic ideas. He was, as has already been re- 
marked, an intense admirer of Wesley, looking upon 
him as the prince of organizers. He still believed, 
and continued to do so for years afterwards, that 
Wesleyanism was ultimately destined to conquer the 
world for Christ. It was not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that in shaping his own policy he should have 
adhered to the model with which he was most familiar. 
Perhaps it would have been better still had he from 
the first more closely imitated the autocracy of the 
great founder of the movement rather than the radi- 
calism of his successors. However this might be, he 
had no sooner established his first society than he pro- 
ceeded to organise it upon the basis to which he had 
been accustomed, dividing it into class-meetings con- 
sisting of some twenty-five members, each having a 
“leader” of their own. As the number of classes in- 
creased it became necessary to have a meeting for 
the leaders, and when these in turn multiplied, a 
selection from among them was made to constitute an 
elders’ meeting, which included secretaries, treasurers, 
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and a few other nondescripts who held various impor- 
tant posts in connection with the Mission. 

Acting upon his favourite administrative principle, 
Mr. Booth did not hesitate to entrust his office-holders 
with powers equivalent to their responsibilities. 
Hence the leaders and elders soon came to occupy a 


position of considerable influence. As the number. 


of stations increased they were grouped together into 
circuits and placed under the charge of evangelists. 
While it was the duty of these latter to lead and 
govern the members, they were at the same time 
partially subject to the control of the local councils, 
who manipulated the funds and paid the salaries. 
Each circuit had, moreover, its quarterly meeting, and 
from these in turn were selected the lay delegates 
who, in company with the evangelists, composed the 
Conference. But the experiment proved to be a dis- 
appointing one. Much valuable time was wasted in 
unprofitable debate. True, many excellent resolu- 
tions were passed. But they were left for others to 
carry into effect, or remained a dead letter in the 
minutes of the proceedings. On the other hand, the 
opportunity to obstruct often created the desire to do 
so, and useful measures were thus needlessly blocked. 
Sometimes the members disagreed among themselves; 
sometimes the committees were at loggerheads with 
the Conference. Mr. Booth had hoped to weld the 
Mission into a cohesive and self-governing organi- 
sation, but after a careful experiment he became 
thoroughly convinced that the system was too cum- 
brous to be consistent with the rapid advances on 
which his heart was set. 

Speaking of the troublesome debates which took 
place at this period, Mr. Bramwell Booth writes: 


“Sometimes the local meetings would last for three or four 
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hours, and would then have to be adjourned without anything 
being settled. The worst feature was that the chief power 
gradually slid into the hands of those who were the least fitted 
for it. The most spiritual and earnest members would re- 
main silent, while a few interminable talkers would have it 
all their own way. The best of our evangelists to manage 
these meetings was Pearson (subsequently Colonel). He 
would get his leaders and elders together and have a red-hot 
prayer-meeting. He did not care how long it lasted. Some- 
times he let them continue for two hours. Then when he 
had screwed up everybody to the highest pitch, and made 
them in love and faith ready for anything, he would tell them 
that he had a little business to go through before they sepa- 
rated. It was really wonderful how he succeeded in getting 
his resolutions passed! But this was quite exceptional. As 
atule the meetings were tedious and unprofitable in the ex- 
treme.” 


The conviction forced itself more and more deeply 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Booth that the system which they 
were endeavouring to transplant from Wesleyan soil 
was entirely unsuited to the nature of the work which 
they had in hand, and that they were wrong in refus- 
ing to accept the responsibilities which God had evi- 
dently intended should rest upon their own shoulders, 
and, for the time being, at any rate, upon theirs 
alone. The opportunity to be, to do, and to suggest 
might remain in the possession of each individual 
unit, but the directing, driving power of the organi- 
sation would be better concentrated in a single 
hand than divided among many. In an aggressive 
body like the Christian Mission authority was in- 
creasingly necessary. But the authority of many was 
the authority of none. Progress depended largely on 
discipline, and discipline on a supremacy of command. 
Unity of purpose and promptitude of action, so requi- 
site in face of anactive and enterprising foe, could 
thus be best ensured. The rays of the sun, when 
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focussed, are more powerful than twice the number of 
scattered rays. The horse with too many riders was 
scarcely better off than the horse with none. 

Nevertheless Mr. Booth was too cautious in forming 
his judgment, and too anxious to carry the people 
with him, for premature action in the matter. The 
Conference of 1876 was therefore allowed to come and 
go without any radical change. The annual meeting 
is thus described by the editor of The Christian: 


“The Christian Mission took advantage of the public holi- 
day to gather its workers from various parts of the kingdom 
for conference at its central station, the People’s Hall, White- 
chapel. The directors may well be proud of their fellow- 
workers. Some zealous labourers work indefatigably, but 
never reproduce themselves, nor gather round them others to 
supply their place when they are gone. Mr. and Mrs. Booth, 
always seeking help, have wondrously succeeded, not only in 
winning souls to Christ, but inraising upa band of spiritually 
stalwart men and unwearying women, who plant their flag on 
the enemy’s high places, and carry it into his hidden fast- 
nesses. These men have a might of lung which ensures a 
hearing above the city’s din; and the women, moved by a love 
which casts out fear, do not shrink from telling of the Eternal 
love to assembled rough and noisy crowds, who listen hushed 
and still as when God quiets the earth with His south wind. 

“Tt was worth the journey from the Surrey side, though we 
only got to Whitechapel for the latter and smaller half of the 
proceedings in the East. We found Mrs. Booth exhorting her 
fellow-labourers to faithful service as the indispensable condi- 
tion of the Master’s ‘Well done.’ Then followed two or three 
of David’s mighty men, welcomed from America, gathered 
out of Yorkshire, picked up in the East End, no matter 
whence, so that they had the right stuff in them: fear of God, 
love of souls, hatred of sin and the devil. Then came a deli- 
cate little sister, all-wise, warm with womanly tenderness, 
willing to live so long as to live was Christ, though made to 
feel that her life-work was a sore offence to the Sunday shop- 
pers and sellers of Brick Lane. Then more of David's or 
Daniel’s band. Then Miss Booth, a fragile, ladylike girl of 
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seventeen, half woman, half child, a characteristic product of 
the Christian Mission, whose words fell like summer rain 
upon the upturned faces of the crowd. Then another son of 
thunder; a hymn, a few last words from the Superintendent, 
and the meeting closed with prayer. 

“Evangelists have now been appointed to open branches of 
the Mission in Leicester, Bradford, and Leeds. 

“Nine persons raised up and trained by the agency of the 
Mission have this year been taken entirely into the work, be- 
sides several who have devoted their lives to the Lord’s work 
in some other form. 

“Let us help these spiritual excavators and pioneers; they 
are working for greater and more lasting results than the 
searchers of the Arctic seas, or the explorers of the Holy 
Land.” 


Among the resolutions adopted by the Conference 
was a significant one, deciding that in future “no 
circuit plans be printed, and no committee meetings 
be held at any station, except in such instances and 
in such manner as the Conference may sanction.” 
The question of making total abstinence a condition 
of membership was also discussed. From the first even 
moderate drinkers had been excluded from holding 
any office, but it was now proposed to make abstinence 
a test of membership. The suggestion met, how- 
ever, with considerable opposition, and was abandoned 
for the time in favour of a milder resolution, “strongly 
urging upon the evangelists and office-bearers of the 
Mission the duty of persuading all members and con- 
verts to abstain from all intoxicating drinks.” 
Another important pronouncement of the Confer- 
ence declared “bazaars, fancy sales, spelling-bees and 
entertainments to be opposed to the spirit of the Mis- 
sion, and therefore unadvisable and inadmissible.” 
The summary of the previous year’s advance was 
highly satisfactory. There were 29 stations and 30 
evangelists. The membership had increased from 
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1,980 to 2,455, the largest societies being those of 
Stockton (320), Middlesborough (250), Hammersmith 
(233), Whitechapel (221), Cardiff (140), Hastings 
(116), and Hackney (110). Of these nearly twenty 
per cent. spoke regularly in public. The names of 
some five thousand anxious inquirers had been regis- 
tered during the year. The circulation of the maga- 
zine had risen from 3,549 to 4,676, and the local con- 
tributions from 42,178 to £2,724. 

The most revolutionary measure adopted by the 
Conference was the appointment of women evangelists 
to the sole charge of stations. Hitherto they had 
been attached to various places to assist the regular 
evangelist, as a sort of irresponsible co-pastor. But 
now for the first time their names were published in 
the annual list of preachers as fulfilling the ordinary 
duties assigned to the male evangelists. Annie 
Davis, afterwards Mrs. Colonel Ridsdel, was placed in 
charge of Bethnal Green. Mrs. Reynolds, subse- 
quently a major in the Rescue work, was attached to 
the Whitechapel and Shoreditch circuit. Miss Booth 
was reserved for “general evangelistic tours.” 

Upon the conclusion of her meetings in Portsmouth 
Mrs. Booth had spent two months in Leicester at the 
earnest invitation of some friends. Many souls were 
ingathered, and, as usual, when the services had drawn 
to a close the converts united in forming a branch of 
the Mission. Oneof the oldest and most experienced 
evangelists was placed in charge; but his popularity 
proved to be his downfall. One of the Leicester 
friends, desirous of permanently retaining his services 
for the town, induced him to sever his connection 
with the Mission and tocommencea rival work. Un- 
daunted by this’ rebuff, the Conference despatched 
another evangelist to repair the mischief, and the 
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cause soon recovered from the blow. The retiring 
preacher had resigned ostensibly on the ground of his 
objection to the employment of women as evangelists. 
He had also complained that the Mission made no ar- 
rangement for the superannuation of its agents, al- 
leging that he felt it to be his duty to take such a 
course as would ensure proper provision for his wife 
and family. Strangely enough, he disagreed soon 
afterwards with his wealthy patron, started an inde- 
pendent mission on his own account in another town, 
and died three or four years later in such abject 
poverty that help was advertised for on behalf of his 
wife, the Mission contributing to the amount raised. 

It so happened that another evangelist, who had 
left a short time previously on the same plea, ended 
his days in a hospital, his wife going to the work- 
house. Both were men of fine physique, and in each 
case the very steps taken to avoid the dreaded calam- 
ity only hastened and accentuated the catastrophe, 
while the organisation which had been quitted for the 
betterment of their worldly prospects continued year 
by year to advance in prosperity ! 

Among Mrs. Booth’s letters written at this time 
we find the following. Writing to her daughter dur- 
ing a season of depression, she says: : 


“My VERY DEAR EMMA: 

“T hope you are recovering from the fit of dumps into which 
you had fallen when you wrote me. I note all you say, and 
am quite willing to admit that most girls of sixteen would 
feel very much as you did about Katie coming, my being 
away, etc. But then my Emma is not one of these ‘most girls.’ 
She has more sense, more dignity of character, and, above all, 
more religion. She only got into the dumps, and for once felt 
and spoke like ‘one of the foolish women!’ 

“Well, that is all over now, andI doubt not she is herself 
again, acting as my representative, taking all manner of re- 
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sponsibility and interest in her brothers and sisters—tired 
often with them but never tired of them— acting the daughter 
to her dear precious papa, the mother and sister to Ballington, 
and the faithful, watchful friend to the whole household. I 
know thatis her character, and I shall riot receive any opinion 
that would contradict it, even from herself / 

“My dear child, don’t grow weary in well doing, or in en- 
during; ‘4e reward is always greater than the sacrifice. Jesus 
‘reigns,’ and He will never forget the work of faith and the 
labour of love which nobody else sees., When a friend does 
a secret kindness, we say, ‘Ah, it was not only a great kind- 
ness, but the way in which it was done was so nice, so accept- 
able, that it made it double the value. There was no splash, 
no fuss, no telling folks and talking about sacrifice. It was 
all so quiet, so hidden, but so real.’ ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, a cup of cold water shall not lose its reward.’ 

“Jesus feels very much as we do. Only He knows ow 
to reward, and He won't forget! Bless His name, my dear 
child, and take courage. You will share in the spoils, the 
eternal spoils, of my victory in this place, for there wzd/ be 
spoils such as will be eternally saved. Pray much forme, that 
the Lord will supply all my needs, physical and spiritual. 

“Your ever loving mother, 
“CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


To Ballington, who was at school at Bristol, Mrs. 
Booth writes from Leicester: 


“ Mind your soul. Do not let your thoughts be so absorbed 
even in study as to lead you to forget your Bible and to 
neglect prayer. Iam sure the Lord will help you to learn 
and understand, if you constantly look to Him and trust Him. 
I am as certain that God gives mental light as that He gives 
natural light, if we only seek it from Him and watch against 
those things which tend to darken the mind. It appears 
very wonderful that the Lord has opened this path for you. 
You little thought, when praying for Him to undertake for you, 
that. He would do so in so agreeable and sufficient a manner 
as this! Let this encourage you to trust Him more and more. 

“Since writing the above your letter to Willie has been 
forwarded.to me. Iam delighted to hear that you are going 
on so well, and that the Lord is using you amongst the boys. 

11,—I0, 
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Nothing could rejoice me more than to hear that you are 
prospering in your soul; only keep right with God and every- 
thing else will go well, ¢.e., for your good, though not always 
as you would /ke. I had a good time in the theatre on Sun- 
day night. It was packed, and hundreds, they tell me, were 
unable to get in. I trust the work has begun in reality, but I 
am so poorly that I fear I shall not be able to go on long. I 
thought I must have sent for a doctor yesterday. I was so 
prostrated I could scarcely stand. Papa came at night 
quite unexpectedly, and has gone on to-day to Stockton to in- 
terview some candidates. The man they sent here is a per- 
fect sell: neither sow/ nor sense for Christian Mission work. 
Poor papa, it is very trying for him. Make haste and get 
ready to help us. Iam going on without any one for a while; 
we shall need no publishing beyond announcements. Iam in 
the Congregational chapel one night each week. A fine 
chapel, but oh, the cold, dead state of the people everywhere! 
it is very sad. 

“Tam pleased that Mr. W—— puts such confidence in you, 
but do not be puffed up by it. Remember how weak you are, 
and ask the Lord to save you from conceit and self-sufficiency. 
Try to be fair and just in all your dealings with the boys; z.e., 
do not be hard on a boy whom you may not happen to like so 
well as another, but be fair, and treat all alike when left in 
charge. I know you will listen to these counsels because they 
are from your mother, and are given in love and desire to do 
well both for your soul and body. We had agood service last 
night in one of the chapels; there was a splendid influence, 
and towards the close of my sermon I asked all those who 
would go all lengths with God to stand up, and some thirty or 
forty rose to their feet right in the public congregation. Pray 
for Sunday; I wish you could come and help me. 

“My dear boy, walk consistently. It is the great source of 
strength, next to the Holy Spirit, and we must be consistent 
in order to keep the Spirit. Cast yourself afresh on the Lord 
forstrength. Try simple trust a moment at a time. Mind 
and observe all laws. Keep your own counsel. Never allow 
any boy to approach you with a secret which: you would not 
like me to hear. Then you are safe. Iam in haste now, so 
good-bye. 

“From your loving, anxious Mothe: ” 
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Mr. Bramwell was at this time ina great controversy 
as to his future path in life. A generous friend, 
struck with his ability and promise, had offered to 
give him a university education. But Mrs. Booth, 
though grateful for the kindness and not blind to the 
advantages, yearned to see him consecrate himself to 
the immediate claims of the Lord’s service, and threw 
all the weight of her influence into this scale. 

From Leicester she writes to him upon the subject 
as follows: 


“Tam glad to hear that H did not get /os#, at least so far 
as his wife and children are concerned! I do hope you will 
not throw a lot of money away in frying him, just for want of 
courage to tell him at once that he will not do, because I am 
sure that it will be thrown away. It is the zature of the man 
that is at fault, and not his czrcwmstances. He is a drone, and 
nothing, no change of place or position, can ever make him 
intoa bee. He never ought to have left his trade; he never 
would have done so if he had thought missioning was harder 
work! 


“Oh, these professing Christians! JI wonder it does not 
make your blood boil to do something to rescue the people! I 
hope the Lord will make you so miserable everywhere, and at 
everything else, that you will be compelled to preach! Oh, how 
my heart glows with indignation and throbs with grief at what 
Isee and hear! Let us mind not to be brought into bondage 
to the rich; this is the rock on which almost everybody splits. 
The Lord give us a supreme contempt for all their pride and 
starch. 

“O my boy, the Lord wants such as you—just such—to go 
out amongst the people, seeking nothing but the things that 
are Jesus Christ’s. You are free to do it; able, by His grace; 
born to do it, with splendid opportunities. Will you not rise 
to your destiny? ‘Have courage, and be strong, and I (the [ 
Am) will be with thee.’ ‘Get thee out and I will go with 
thee.’ Dare you not take hold of the Arm that holds the 
world and all things up? And, if you do, can you fail? The 
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Lord gird you with His strength and make yeur brow brass 
and your tongue as a flame of fire. You must preach! 
.“ Your ever loving mother, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


In November of the same year Mrs. Booth writes 
the following simple but touching letter to her daugh- 
ter Eva when eleven years old: 


“ STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
“My DEAR Eva: 

“You have got one of the prettiest names in the English 
language. I hope your character will match it, because I dis- 
like bad matches in anything, but most of all in names and 
characters! I used to like my name when I was a little girl, 
and took pleasure in finding out all about the good ‘Cather- 
ines’ who had lived in past generations, and I struggled and 
prayed to be as good as they were. 

“T thought I should like to be clever, too, but I remember 
thinking how hateful a very clever wicked person was; it 
seemed to me that to be clever without being good was just 
like Satan, and I would rather be ever so foolish and good, 
than ever so clever and naughty. 1 hope you have the same 
choice, and that you are striving and praying against every- 
thing that you know to be displeasing to, God. 

“I cannot bear the thought of my little Eva, my special 
Christmas box, being naughty. Oh, no, I will not think of 
such a thing! I believe she will be a good Christian child, 
and grow up a devoted woman of God; to live, not for her 
own pleasure and profit—not to show, and shine, and be ad- 
mired—but to do her duty wherever the Lord may put her, and 
to win souls for Him. 

“T want you to help papa in the Mission, if you only grow 
good enough. I want you to help the weak and the poor and 
the ignorant and the wicked, and lead them to Jesus and to 
Heaven. That will be something like a life that is spent for 
such a purpose; will it not? Now, to this end, ‘work while the 
day is bright.’ Read, write, sum, practise, talk French, learn 
lessons, all for this, and God will help and bless you. 

“So prays your loving mama, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH,” 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 1876. 


THE latter part of 1876 was marked with severe 
illnesses, which brought the leaders of the Mission to 
the very borders of the grave. The stability and per- 
manence of the organisation were indeed tested during 
this period to the very utmost. 

The first to be invalided was Mr. Bramwell Booth. 
He could ill be spared, but continued trouble from 
his heart and throat rendered a change necessary to 
prevent a complete breakdown. At the invitation of 
a warm friend of the Mission he spent several weeks 
in Scotland, profiting considerably by the rest, and re- 
turning at length to his post with renewed health. 

His soul was greatly exercised by the sight of the 
deadening effects of the Calvinism which surrounded 
him, and he soon found himself involved in hot dis- 
putes with his host and neighbours. If the practical 
and immediate outcome was-small, Mr. Bramwell 
Booth soon proved himself able to hold his own in 
argument with his Scotch assailants. Mrs. Booth 
fortified him with her advice, and urged him to study 
the writings of Charles G. Finney, the great American 
theologian and evangelist, who had himself been 
brought up in the midst of Presbyterianism, but had 
changed his views regarding some of its leading 
doctrines soon after his conversion. 

Finney was to Mrs. Booth what Wesley had been 
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to the General. Without agreeing with him on 
every point, she appreciated his massive intellect, en- 
joyed his lawyer-like logic, dived into the depths of 
his philosophy, and, above all, admired the zeal and 
Holy Ghost power which permeated the hfe and writ- 
ings of the great revivalist. Among the few modern 
books which have received the hearty zmprimatur of 
the Salvation Army have been the “ Revival Lectures ”’ 
and “ Autobiography” of Finney. Mrs. Booth regarded 
with a doubtful eye much of the religious literature of 
the day, for, while she believed it to contain much that 
was good, she held thata large proportion was marred 
by streaks of error which rendered its teachings dan- 
gerous to the unsophisticated soul. Finney, on the 
contrary, she considered to be a sound champion of 
the truth. While he did not manifest the organising 
genius of Wesley, he was a theologian after Mrs. 
Booth’s own heart, imparting life and spirituality to 
subjects which were usually handled in a dull, dry 
manner, and bringing within the reach of the ordinary 
mind questions which had usually been abandoned to 
the consideration of divines. As a controversialist, 
Finney was inimitable, smiting the errors of Calvin- 
ism, Antinomianism, and Universalism hip and thigh, 
with a trenchancy and power that left little to be de- 
sired. Mrs. Booth studied his writings perhaps more 
than those of any other author, and continued to do 
so, andto recommend them to others, to the end of her 
Lite: 

While Bramwell was resting in Scotland Mrs. 
Booth sent him the large volume of Finney’s “ Theo- 
logical Lectures ’--undoubtedly the author’s master- 
piece—urging him to use his leisure in studying them. 

They evidently produced a deep impression upon 
his mind, for he writes as follows: 
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“Tam reading Finney again, and I think it better than be- 
fore. Whata strange thing that he did not make more of a 
mark in England, and what a pity! But oh, what a splendid 
fellow—a sort of gigantic channel through which the power 
of God found access to the people; not merely a preacher, or 
even a wondrously powerful one, but just, it seems to me, a 
connecting link between God and His love to the godless! 
Ah me! Why are there not more such?” 


In replying to this letter Mrs. Booth says: 


“Iam very glad of your letter, so very glad that you are bet- 
ter. Donot worry about anything at present. Remember you 
are there to benefit your health; to get strength of nerve and 
brain to fight in the future some of the giant evils of which 
you are only just getting a fair view now. 

“I expected all you say. They cannot help it; it seems a 
peculiarity of the awful doctrine of Calvinism that it makes 
those who hold it far more interested in and anxious about 
its propagation than about the diminution of sin and the sal- 
vation of souls. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them’— 
doctrines as well asmen. I know just how you feel. I have 
felt so myself in the past. But go to the Lord for arguments, 
and hit right straight home at the heart and conscience. 
Never mind consequences. \t may be God will bless your sling 
and stone to deliver His servant out of the paw of this bear of 
hell—Calvinism. 

“TI only wish you understood the controversy better and 
could meet them theologically, but perhaps you will do best 
by pounding at their hearts. If you could get a meeting ar- 
ranged, and talk and pray and get some anxious souls, that 
would help to smash up their cold and dismal creed better 
than anything else. Let your heart out on them, and break 
up their stagnant souls. Oh, how Satan laughs at their God- 
dishonouring theories while thousands go down to the cham- 
bers of death! 

“You can talk to Mr. —— on Aeart religion. He loves God, 
and desires to know more of Him. Talk on experimental 
subjects. Read those parts of the Bible which he overlooks, 
and show him how much is made of human responsibility and 
choice and will. I long to be with you to help you. 

“Do not fear to speak out your convictions, but try to be 
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gentle and courteous in manner. Mrs. Newenham has often 
said that if my visit to St. John’s Wood had done nothing but 
deliver her from the thraldom of Calvinism it would not have 
been in vain. I spentehours meeting her difficulties and over- 
turning her arguments. Mind you go to the Lord for your- 
self, and do not allow the deadly poison to infect you. 

“Do not think of studying Greek. There is such able criti- 
cism of men of all creeds, who have spent their lives at it, that 
it is useless bestowing time and trouble on acquiring what 
would, after all, be but a mere smattering. 

“T should much like you to be able to decipher Latin and 
to read French, and this you will do with comparative ease. 

“Mind, however, your health is the first great consideration. 
Get stronger, and keep near to God, and He will make every- 
thing else right for you. 

“Garner wrote most enthusiastically about your services 
at Stockton; says the people were delighted, and he adds, 
‘Bless him, there is a mighty man of Godin him!’ I trust so. 
In fact, I don’t think we know yet what ove man can do, or 
could do, if as well filled with the Spirit as we all might be. 
May the mighty God of Jacoh own and use you for Himself! 

“Your ever loving mother, 
Ce BOOTH 


Scarcely, however, had Mr. Bramwell recovered 
when the General was suddenly prostrated by a severe 
attack of gastric fever. Had it not been, under God, 
for Mrs. Booth’s indefatigable nursing he would 
probably have died. A homceopathic doctor was sent 
for, Mrs. Booth stipulating, however, beforehand that 
he should allow the use of the water treatment. 
Fever packs, liver packs, mustard packs, and the 
other paraphernalia of hydropathy were called into 
requisition with the most encouraging results. 


“T need not tell you how I feel,” writes Mrs. Booth to Mrs. 
Billups. “My soul seems dumb before the Lord. <A horror of 
great darkness comes over me at times. But,in the midst of 
it all, I believe He will do all things well. Jam not at all 
taken by surprise. Ihave known so long that this breakdown 
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must follow. The doctor says it has been coming on a long 
time. My beloved says I am to tell you that he is in the fur- 
nace, but has perfect peace. Praise the Lord for this.” 


But the strain was too great for Mrs. Booth’s deli- 
cate and overwrought frame, and she again collapsed, 
just as the General’s illness had taken a favourable 
turn. As soon as it was possible to be moved, both 
were ordered away, for change of air, to Tunbridge 
Wells. They had scarcely arrived when the sad news 
reached them that their daughter Lucy was danger- 
ously ill of small-pox, and that one of the servants 
had also contracted the disease, having been removed 
at her own request to the hospital, where, a few days 
afterwards, she died. 

With his usual intrepidity and devotion, Mr. Railton 
visited her deathbed, and thus, to the grief~and deep 
concern of all, received the infection. Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth returned immediately to London, sent the 
children to the country, and, abandoning their home 
to the patients, located for the time being at the al- 
ready crowded and ever busy headquarters in White- 
chapel. Mrs. Booth has since said that some of the 
most anxious hours of her life were spent in the little 


upper room from whence she superintended with. 


persistent care and skill the hydropathic treatment, 
which she believed to be, under God, the means of 
their ultimate recovery. In her daughter’s case the 
danger gradually abated, but with Mr. Railton the at- 
tack assumed a most virulent form, and for some days 
his life was despaired of. He had himself, while 
sickening for the disease, expressed a presentiment 
that his earthly days were numbered, and that his 
time had come, as he graphically expressed it, for 
being “promoted from the infantry of earth to the 
cavalry of the skies.”’ 
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Determined to make the utmost use of the brief in- 
terval of life that he could yet call his own, he sur- 
rounded himself with his papers and composed a 
book of nearly two hundred pages, with which his 
name and memory will ever be associated. “ Heathen 
England,” as it was happily entitled, described, on the 
one hand, the terribly godless condition of the masses 
in this country, and on the other the strenuous and 
successful efforts put forth by the Christian Mission 
for their salvation. There was much in the narrative 
to carry the mind back to the experiences of the apos- 
tles. And why should it not beso? Granted that 
the pen which described the one was not so directly 
inspired as that which dealt with the other, are we to 
conclude that the wonder-working Power which 
rendered possible those miracles of grace has either 
ceased to exist or lost any of Its original energy? If 
not, then why this incredulity in the reception of the 
history of His modern miracles? Why should we re- 
ceive with joy the news of the three thousand who 
were saved at astroke on the day of Pentecost, and 
cast doubts upon the genuineness of the two hundred 
thousand who annually profess the same change of 
heart at the penitent-formsof the Salvation Army? 
If in the latter case some have fallen away, or the 
hand of bitter persecution has succeeded in scattering 
the fruit, what can be more plain than that the apos- 
tolic narrative furnishes numerous instances of like 
catastrophes? It was enough that the work asa whole 
advanced till the stone cut out without hands had be- 
come the mighty mountain of.Christianity, towering 
above all the religions of the world. 

At the time that Mr. Railton wrote, it is true, the 
work had not by any means attained its present 
proportions, but there was more than enough to en- 
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able the most unenthusiastic soul to realise that a 
mighty future was in store for the organisation which 
had outlived so many storms and thriven among cir- 
cumstances so apparently adverse to its existence. To 
plant religion among the very dungheaps of society 
might have well appeared a hopeless task. But the 
more the hand of enmity and ridicule sought to 
smother the seedling with the unsavoury masses of pu- 
trefying corruption that surrounded it, the more they 
unconsciously contributed to its growth and strength. 
The ploughed fields of the religious world had been 
well-nigh worn out with the harvest that had been 
wrung from their overtaxed soil, while the untouched 
swamps and vice-beridden jungles of society awaited 
the magic touch of the daring innovator who should 
substitute joy for sorrow, health for sickness, wealth 
for poverty, hallelujahs for curses, and psalms of 
praise for ribald songs. 

Mr. Railton’s book is specially interesting because it 
serves to show how truly the Salvation Army of to- 
day is a reproduction of those early times. Indeed, 
there are few facts more remarkable than this family 
resemblance, not only between the different epochs of 
the work in the same country, but between its various 
branches all over the world. And yet combined with 
this general similarity there is none,of the tameness 
and sameness of a fac-simile. Each has its individual 
characteristics. In nothing is the genius of the Army 
more manifested than in the readiness with which it 
has adapted itself to its varying circumstances, thus 
overleaping the barriers of time and tide, of race and 
space, with a facility that has caused universal sur- 
prise. Instead of endeavouring to force every nation- 
ality through a single unchangeable mould, it has 
clung only to the essentials of salvation, applying them 
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to humanity with varying measures, thus proving that 
the contact of man with God, which constitutes real 
religion, is dependent everywhere upon the same 
conditions. It is not within the province of the 
Divine to do for us what we can do for ourselves. 
We are supplied with materials both in the physical 
and moral world, and with the intellect necessary for 
putting them to the best use, and then we are left to 
the exercise of a wise discretion, upon which hang 
the issues of success or failure. Wisdom brings its 
own reward, folly ensures its own punishment. God 
places Himself at the disposal of man. He works 
through human means, or not at all. The light- 
nings of the skies, the thunders of eternity, are placed 
within the reach of the humblest follower of Christ. 
Armed with spiritual powers, he is not only invulner- 
able amid the fiery darts of the wicked one, but in- 
vincible whithersoever he turns. It has been so in 
the past. It is equally so in the present. And the 
Salvation Army lives to prove it in the face of an un- 
believing world. 

Unable through sickness to devote herself as usual 
to public work, Mrs. Booth made use of the compara- 
tive leisure for multiplying her letters to her children 
and friends. It is with regret that lack of space 
renders it necessary to lay aside many of these, able 
and touching as they are, with the hope that at some 
future period they may be published in a separate 
volume. But for the present a few passages culled 
from her correspondence must suffice. ‘The following: 
was addressed to a young woman who was tempted 
to despair: 

“Tam sure the devil has laughed at you, not because he has 


got you to sin, but because he has got you to give up. 
“That was just what he had in view. This is always his 
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way, to tempt into sin and then turn to us and say, ‘Now 
you will never have the impudence to seek forgiveness!’ He 
knows that despair is weakness, and while you give up you 
will be an easy prey. Then, great as your sin is, to despair 
and refuse to ask God’s forgiveness is greater. This adds in- 
sult to rebellion, because He promises to forgive if we confess 
and forsake sin, and you as good as tell Him you don’t 
believe Him. He tells us if our brother sin against us seventy 
times seven, which means any great number of times, and if 
he repents and turns again unto us and asks our forgiveness, 
we are to forgive him! Nowif this is the measure He has 
set us poor, puny mortals, how dare we set Him a measure? 
For as the heavens are high above the earth so are His 
thoughts higher than our thoughts and His mercy greater than 
ours. His mercy endureth for ever. He bears long even 
with His enemies, if perchance they may repent and be for- 
given, and He keepeth mercy for such as fear Him. He 
keeps it in store. 

“Now, while you cannot too deeply mourn over sin, you 
must not lie down in it. You must up and seek forgiveness 
and more grace for the future. If you lie down in it for 
twelve months it will have to come to this in theend. There 
is no other way. Why not take it at once? Yes; do not wait 
another hour, but the first moment you can get alone go and 
confess all to your Father who seeth in secret and ask for 
grace to keep youin the future. Tell Him that you cannot 
keep yourself, but that you are going to trust Wm to keep you. 
Iam sure, if you trust, and work together with God by keep- 
ing out of temptation, He will help you. You are His.” 


Writing to Mrs. Billups from Leicester, Mrs. Booth 
says: 


“T tried to get opportunity to write before leaving home, 
but it was impossible. I cannot tell you the many worries 
and duties I had, neither would I if I could, for you have 
plenty of your own. Do not think, however, when I am 
silent, that it is from diminution of affection or interest; it is 
only that the bounds of possibility are reached and no more 
can be done. If the Lord would only strengthen my body I 
could do so much more, but it is such a drag to get through 
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day after day. However, I am comforted by the thought that 
it cannot be so always, and that rest will come at last. 

“TI am here to open a branch of the Mission. I am to 
preach ina large Congregational chapel to-night. Temper- 
ance Hall holds two thousand for Sundays. Pray for me. 

“T was very sorry to hear that you were so worried and so 
poorly; our lot seems very much alike in some respects. I 
cannot express how deeply I feel for you. I see your position, 
but can do nothing, only commend you to God. Life is a 
mystery, darkness and cloud are round about us, but light 
will break by-and-bye. David said, ‘How long, O Lord, how 
long?’ We must hold on as well as we can, though our hands 
be bleeding and torn. ‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth.’ 
‘All Thy billows and Thy waves are gone over me.’ Bless 
the Lord for these psalms. My dear friend, be determined to 
get more time to read the Word. With our shattered nerves 
we must have retirement if we are to maintain our spiritual 
life. 

“T am so sorry, dear friend, that you will continue to brood 
over the past. It can bring no help or comfort and cannot be 
pleasing to God. Admitted all you say about it, what can 
you do now but run for refuge to the hope set before you? 
Look ahead, dear, look ahead! ‘Let the time past suffice, 
wherein ye have wrought to the flesh.’ “Ah, but,’ you say, 
‘mine has been such a long time.’ Well, but if Jesus is will- 
ing to cover it with His blood, will not you be willing to let 
Him? And will you not make the desperate effort to redeem 
the little you have left? There is time to sow a good broad 
acre to the Spirit yet, perchance, and that will be something 
for eternal rejoicing. Give up, dear friend, despairing over 
the past, and brace yourself for present faith and obedience. 
Cut every tie that binds you to the dead past, get your con- 
science afresh purged from dead works to serve the living 
God, and by His grace you may win many gems for your 
crown yet. Be determined to get more time alone; let 
earthly things go; they will soon a// go, whether we will or 
not. Earth will recede. Oh, let us anticipate the time and 
let it gonow. Let things take their chance, while you sit at 
the Master’s feet. No wonder we learn so little, and get so 
little, when we are so little there. Be determined. 

“I wish there was a prospect, as you say, of our going to- 
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gether to some quiet retreat, though why you should want to 
be with me I cannot imagine. I wish I were worthy of half 
the good opinion you have of me; I feel the most undeserving 


of beings in myself, and now I am so weak and nervous I 


think I must be a burden to others. Howl get through the 
work I do notknow. On Sunday I thought it would be zm- 
possible to preach. Icould not resist an uncontrollable fit of 
depression all day. I could not hide it from the strangers 
round about me, which to me is terrible. I have no very 
sympathetic soul here, so that I am pretty much alone. I 
went, however, feeling, ‘Well, I will try; and if I fail I shall 
fail trying to do As work.’ He again stood by me, lift- 
ing me completely out of myself and giving me power to 
hold every eye and heart, but afterwards I went down just as 
low, and all day Monday could scarcely lift my head. Per- 
haps there is no other way by which He could lead me. He 
knows best. He knows best in your case, dearest friend. 
Will you trust him? 

“Oh, dear, what a chasm there is between people’s senti- 
ments and their doings! The Lord help me to learn by the in- 
consistencies of others! I have got some valuable lessons and 
illustrations here! I have secured the theatre, after great per- 
severance and prayer. The first service, on Sunday night, was 
packed to the ceiling, and they tell me hundreds were shut 
out. The Lord was with me, but the effort prostrated mé, so 
that I could not leave my bed until yesterday, and I am so 
poorly that I can only just sit up now. Iam almost sorry 
that I began here, but I trust the Lord will help me through, 
and then I shall have to seek rest and quiet again. I have no 
kind friend like you to take me outa bit. I have been here a 
month and never been outside the town but once, though 
there are several attend the services who keep their carriage. 
There is not a bath-chair to be got in the town, except an old 
one, like a child’s large perambulator, all open and exposed, 
in which Ihave to goin sight of hundreds of people to my ser- 
vice, and I am so nervous that it quite upsets me. And yet, 
what are all these little things compared with souls? Pray 
for me that I may have strength to go through triumphantly. 

“Thave Emmahere. Sheis notatall well, but her presence 
is acomfort tome. I often fear she istoo good for this world. 
Bless the Lord for His goodness to my children. 

“Yours in love and sympathy.” 
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Ina later letter to the same friend Mrs. Booth sends 
her some practical advice regarding the training of 
her grandchildren. ‘ 


“T have felt anxious for some days to know how your little 
pet was getting on. The more I see of the training children 
generally receive, the more confirmed I am in the opinion that 
the foundations of ungodliness are mostly laid in early life. 
There is a little girl here where Iam lodging who might be 
a sweet child, but oh, dear, the poor little thing is ruined al- 
ready. She has no idea of authority; gets under the table 
when her mother calls her and will not come out till she pulls 
her out, and then there is a crying bout. Emma is trying to 
do a little both with mother and child, but of course it can 
but bea little. People do not see how it is done; as Mrs. 
H—- said to Emma just before we left home, ‘Well, but how 
isit that your‘mama gets such obedience? because she is not 
severe.’ No, people do not see tbat it is simply speaking and 
acting with authority. Oh, what misery it would save in this 
world, and destruction in the next, if mothers would but see 
it! Are you trying, dear friend, for yourself and to help Mrs. 
I with her dear little one? Oh, for the sake of her future 
peace, as well as for the child’s welfare, do try and help her 
to be firm. 

“We have been progressing a little here since I wrote you, 
but unusual difficulties have intervened all the way through; 
the chief of which has been having to go from chapel to chapel 
on week-nights, and these being at considerable distances 
one from another has prevented my having the same people 
so frequently. Nevertheless, we have had some precious 
fruit, and I hear of many being under deep conviction up 
and down the town. I have been so ill, however, that I 
have announced to conclude on Sunday. I don’t know what 
to do next. Pray for me, that lmay not grow ‘weary while 
I am chastened of Him.’ It seems to me that short and 
sharp afflictions are much easier to bear, but perhaps they 
are not so profitable. He knows best.” 


The following letter was addressed to her youngest 
son during a temporary absence from home: 
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“T trust you are enjoying yourself, and also that you are 
striving to live so as to please God in everything. 

“T have been hoping to hear again from you that you had 
found that peace and joy. which you told me you were so 
earnestly seeking. Iam sure the Lord has no objection to 
give it to you when He sees that you really want it—for we 
do not always really want the things that we cry and pray 
for, strange as it may seem. The Lord judges of how much 
we want a thing by the price we are willing to pay for it; 
that is, by the sacrifice of our own will that we are ready to 
make for it, and the hard or unpleasant things we are ready 
to do for it. 

“Now David said, ‘I will patiently wait for the Lord.’ ‘In 
His law will I meditate day and night.’ ‘My soul followeth 
hard after God.’ ‘I am purposed that my mouth shall not 
transgress.’ ‘I hate every false way; that means every 
deceitful way. Now you see how David sought God; he 
waited for Him in the way of keeping His commandments and 
striving to please Him in everything, and God is always 
found of such souls. They are allowed to sing, ‘So God is be- 
come my salvation, of whom shall I be afraid?’ 

“T have not a doubt that David when a little boy had been 
industrious and faithful in tending his father’s sheep. Many 
a cold night in the wilderness had he led them into the fold, 
and many a lonely day had he practised his music out in the 
fields while caring for them. He must have done; or where 
did he get the wonderful skill in playing which brought him 
into the court of the king? (ist Samuel, 17th and 18th chap- 
ters.) He was the best player in all Israel. How little he 
thought when sitting on a stile practising his harp, or his 
flute, that this very industry would be the means in God’s 
hands of setting him on the throne of Israel! He must have 
studied grammar, too, for some of his psalms written when 
he was quite young are amongst the most beautiful composi- 
tions in the world. All the learning of all the ages since he 
wrote has not been able to surpass the beauty of some of his 
poetry! 

“ Did God choose him, think you, because He saw that he was 
a good and faithful boy, and therefore that he would make 
a good and faithful king? Read rst Samuel, 16th chapter, 


and see what God said of him. David loved and served God 
I1.—II, 
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in his boyhood, and God remembered it when He wanted a 
man to take the place of unfaithful Saul! He passed over all 
the high and noble sons of the great men of the nation, and 
chose a young, ruddy lad who kept his father’s sheep, for ‘He 
judgeth not according to outward appearance, but by the 
heart.’ Are you copying David’s example? Are you practis- 
ing in all things what the Lord loves? And seeking to please 
Him day by day? If so, I am sure He will be found of you, 
and if He does not make youa king He will make you what 
is a great deal better, a winner of souls and a king and a 
priest unto Himself. O my dear boy, ‘Be not a forgetful 
hearer of the word, but a doer of the same, and you shall be 
blessed in your deeds.’ 
“Love to all, from your loving mother.” 


Writing to one of her daughters when only ten years 
old, Mrs. Booth warns her to beware of the foolish 
personal remarks and flatteries which have doubtless 
been the ruin of many children. When such obser- 
vations were made in her presence Mrs. Booth did 
not hesitate to check the speakers bya glance, a 
word, or a vigorous pressure with her foot under the 
table. For the same reason she seldom allowed her 
children to visit at the houses of friends, or even to 
form associations with other children, until their prin- 
ciples had become sufficiently matured to enable them 
to resist injurious influences. And when at length 
they were sent forth to meet the world they were 
fortified with every needful warning, and were 
guarded, as may be gathered from the letters already 
quoted, with the tenderest solicitude. Of a naturally 
apprehensive temperament, Mrs. Booth studied to 
forestall the evil day before its arrival had made it 
too late to make the preparations which prudence 
would dictate. 

To her own family, in an especial sense, Mrs. Booth 
was a typical specimen of the Israelitish watchman, 
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who stood “continually upon the watch-tower in the 
daytime, and was set in his ward allnight.”” Nothing 
seemed too trivial to escape her notice, no danger too 
far off to be overlooked. Whether the “chariots” of 
the approaching enemy were drawn by “horses, by 
asses, or by camels,” she was quick to discern and 
eager to provide against contingencies too remote for 
the ordinary mind to observe. Acting the part of 
“the prudent man” in Proverbs, she gazed into the 
future and with almost prophetic prescience “foresaw 
the evil’ that was to come, and “hid herself” and 
those around her, while “the simple passed on and 
were punished.” 
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JANuARY, 1877, will ever be memorable in the his- 
tory of the Salvation Army, for it was then that the 
democratic system of government into which, as we 
have already seen, the Christian Mission had fast 
been drifting, was finally replaced by a purely military 
constitution. Not that Mr. Booth had any intention 
of copying the latter. On the contrary, it was some 
time before he himself noticed the resemblance. In 
striving to develop and perfect his infant organisa- 
tion he unconsciously drifted into a system which 
assumed a military character. Thus the Army ex- 
isted as such before he gave it the name, and the 
evangelists were already officers long before the title 
of captain had been adopted. Guided, doubtless, by 
Providence, and prompted by the Spirit of God, one 
new departure had succeeded another, until the Mis- 
sion had become what it was ultimately designated— 
an army. : 

Mr. Booth was slow in coming to a decision. The 
republican system, founded on the model of liberal 
Methodism, had been carefully weighed in the scales 
and found wanting—or, to speak correctly, it was 
abandoned in favour of a form of government which 
more closely resembled the autocracy of Wesley, who 
was himself, in all but name, the practical and abso- 
lute commander-in-chief of the forces he had organ- 


ised. But the parallel was rather accidental than 
164 
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intentional. Mr. Booth realised increasingly that the 
solving of the religious problems of the world required 
an entirely new departure, in which no church pre- 
cedents or traditions could be safely followed, and in 
which, if any model were to be adopted at all, it must 
be of a popular rather than of a ministerial character. 

The children of this world had proved themselves 
wiser in their generation than the children of light, 
and as in the days of old the Prophet of Nazareth 
pointed His followers to their example for lessons in 
practical wisdom, so now it was from such that Mr. 
Booth was to borrow some of the most valuable 
features of his organisation. The success with which 
nations slaughtered each other, the infinite pains be- 
stowed on the superlatively devilish science of whole- 
sale destruction, contained germs of useful knowledge 
which might well be applied to the superlatively 
Divine science of saving souls. Nay, rather, might it 
not be truly said that here, in the camp of the Philis- 
tines, was to be found the stolen ark of God, which 
had been transferred from its original Shiloh, and 
gone about from Gath to Ekron and Ekron to Ash- 
kelon, spreading devastation where once it had been 
the harbinger of salvation? Was it not from the 
very armoury of heaven that the devil had borrowed 
his best weapons? Was not his government but an 
imitation of that which he had himself revolted against 
and assailed? There is nothing good in the devil’s 
modes and measures which has not originally been 
stolen from the Divine and may not properly be re- 
stored to its original ownership. Solomon’s golden 
shields have been carried into Egypt, the vessels of 
the Temple have been transferred to Babylon, the 
consecrated harps of Israel have been hung upon the 
willows of the world; but the time comes at length 
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when each and all are restored to the service for which 
they were originally intended, and heathendom is 
compelled to disgorge what it had no right ever to 
possess. Hence it is that, when those plans of govern- 
ment which have been found to be best adapted for 
purposes of destruction are traced to their source, they 
will be found to be mere copies of what God has or- 
dained and intended for the benefit of mankind. Sin 
itself is nothing but time and talent misapplied, ap- 
petites perverted, human nature gone to weed, Divine 
gifts prostituted to selfish purposes. And salvation 
is the restitution of each to the purpose for which it 
was originally intended. 

Such were the thoughts that influenced Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth when at this critical juncture they sum- 
moned to their side the thirty-six evangelists then 
employed in the work of the Mission. Ina carefully 
considered speech Mr. Booth poured forth upon his fol- 
lowers the feelings which had so deeply stirred his 
heart. He reminded them that, when first he selected 
them to fill their present positions, it was with the 
most distinct understanding that they would submit 
themselves to his leadership and act upon the plans 
which he should lay down for their guidance. None 
of them had supposed when they first joined the Mis- 
sion that they were to govern it, but, on the contrary, 
they had been given to believe that they were to carry 
out the orders of the General Superintendent. Of 
late years, influenced bya desire to educate them into 
self-government and law-making, he had embarked 
them on asea of legislation which had resulted in 
failure and disappointment to them as well as to him- 
self. He now proposed to revert to the original idea 
with which he had started: to abandon the system of 
Conferences and Committees, and to retain in his 
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own hands the general control of the Mission. If 
there were any present who objected to the proposal 
they were perfectly free to retire, and he would help 
them to find a sphere of labour more congenial to 
their tastes. Those, on the other hand, who reposed 
in him the same confidence which had led them first 
to cast in their lot with the movement must continue 
to trust him as fully as their leader as he trusted them 
for the fulfilment of the various duties committed to 
them. If he was himself to be saddled with com- 
mittees in the position which he occupied it would 
become necessary to impose upon them similar re- 
strictions, and they would then prove how greatly 
their liberty would be controlled and their progress 
retarded. Indeed, they had already discovered in 
the experience of the past few years how possible it 
was for valuable time to be wasted in fruitless discus- 
sions. 

As a first step in the new direction, Mr. Booth in- 
formed the evangelists that he had decided to abolish 
the Conference Committee which had controlled 
matters between the sittings of the Conference. His 
reasons for doing so were as follows: 

In the first place, it had been found almost impossi- 
ble to constitute a really representative committee. 
Most of the old, experienced evangelists held appoint- 
ments at a distance, while London was chiefly oc- 
cupied by raw and inexperienced preachers who were 
unfit for such responsible posts. 

Again, the evangelists themselves when in trouble 
did not wish to go toacommittee. They invariably 
preferred to leave their case in the hands of Mr. 
Booth. 

Above all, committees were too slow and round- 
about for such a work as theirs. Continually Mr. 
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Booth was receiving letters, from all of the evangelists, 
asking for immediate decision regarding buildings, 
meetings, and other important matters, in which a 
telegram was required at once. Theirs was a war. 
They were in the presence of an active and enterpris- 
ing enemy. Prompt decision and immediate action 
were necessary to ensure success. 

With regard to the Annual Conference, Mr. Booth 
said that he would continue it for the present, but 
that in future it would be rather a council of war than 
a legislative assembly. Just as the commander-in- 
chief of an army gathered around him his principal 
officers, and received from them counsel and informa- 
tion upon which to base his operations, such would 
be their future practice. They would meet together 
to ‘consider and deal with practical questions, to re- 
ceive reinforcements and to re-station our army, and, 
above all, to help each other’s souls, and to cry to- 
gether to the living God for a re-baptism of the Holy 
Ghost.” 3 

The General’s proposals were carried without a 
dissentient voice. He has always evinced the happy 
knack, so important to a great commander, of carry- 
ing his followers with him in every new advance that 
he might contemplate. In fact, he has seldom taken 
an important step without making sure beforehand 
that it would meet with the hearty support of at least 
a substantial majority of his fellow-labourers. In 
many instances he has created his public opinion be- 
fore acting uponit. Like a skilful mariner he has 
watched the ever-shifting tides and winds of popular 
feeling, and has known when to scud before a tempest 
with bare poles and when to spread every stitch of can- 
vas to the breeze, trimming and tacking his vessel so 
as to make progress even in the teeth of adverse winds. 
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Confident of the co-operation of his evangelists, he 
had little doubt as to the probable attitude of the rest 
of the Mission. In fact, the influences were so over- 
whelming as to be practically irresistible. It was, 
moreover, at such times as these that he was able to 
trade upon the confidence with which his followers 
have always regarded him. His very willingness dur- 
ing the previous years toshare his power with others 
made them the more eager to restore to him that with 
which he need never have parted. Moreover, all alike 
were bent on victory. It mattered little to them how 
the great end in view was to be accomplished provid- 
ing it was actually attained. The absorbing passion 
for souls rendered this little apostolic council com- 
paratively careless as to the intermediate methods. 
Like an eagle swooping down upon its prey, they 
realised that, while wings and talons and beak had 
been contending which should strike first, they had 
remained, as it were, suspended in mid-air while the 
wished-for object of pursuit had escaped to a position 
of security. And now they were willing that the 
directing head should lead the way, while folded 
wings and gathered talons rendered swifter the de- 
scent, as with unhindered speed and unerring direet- 
ness the body hurled itself through space upon its 
victim—a sin-cursed world. 

The decision of the January Council was confirmed 
with equal unanimity by the Annual Conference held 
in June, and from this moment the work commenced 
to extend itself with unparalleled. rapidity. It 
seemed as if the Mission had taken a new lease of 
life. Like David, it had thrown aside the cumber- 
some armour of Saul and had run to meet Goliath with 
its simple sling and stone. Wherever the evangelists 
appeared the armies of the Philistines were put to 
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1877, flight. The largest buildings could not contain the 
Age 48. .rowds who flocked to the meetings. Powerful revivals 
broke forth in the most unlikely places, through 
agents whose only qualification seemed their desperate 
earnestness. There were some disappointments, it is 
true, but they were due rather to the old than to the 
new régime. At the January Council it had become 
One necessary to announce the resignation of one of the 
resigns. Oldest and most successful of the evangelists, osten- 
sibly on the ground of the employment of women in 
charge of stations, but really for the purpose of com- 
mencing an independent work. His place, however, 
was promptly taken by another, who volunteered to 
fill the gap and to uphold the Mission cause under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty. Indeed, the de- 
fection of the one seemed to bind the remaining 
evangelists more firmly together in the bonds of 
brotherly love, and to render easier for Mr. Booth the 
delicate task which he had in hand. 

phe pio’ It would be interesting, were it possible, to sketch 
the character and career of some of the men who com- 
posed Mr. Booth’s pioneer band of evangelists. 
Several of them, such as John Allen, the converted 
navvy, have already gone to their reward. Nota few 
were invalided by the arduous nature of their toil, 
while others, after serving fora time, either waxed 
weary in well-doing, or have sought for themselves 
easier paths than the rugged ones marked out for them 
within the borders of the Mission. But a goodly 
number continue to occupy more or less prominent 
positions in the Salvation Army of to-day. Several 

of these have been already referred to. 
(jitian Another whose character and career were destined to 
' make a considerable mark upon the future was Elijah 
Cadman. Like his prophetic namesake, he was a 
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product of the deserts—had traversed them in their 
length and breadth and familiarised himself with 
every detail of their barren desolation. But “the 
howling wilderness ” of which this modern Elijah was 
a denizen was peopled not with phantom ghosts and 
ghouls, nor even with dragons and fiery serpents, but 
with human beings almost as numerous as the sands 
which constitute the Arabian desert, each particle in- 
stinct with life and power for good or ill. Born and 
bred among the misery and sin of slumdom, a chim- 
ney-sweep by profession, a pugilist for recreation, a 
good customer at the public-house, a desperate hand- 
ful for the police, a ringleader in every sort of mis- 
chief, Cadman had early gained for himself an un- 
enviable notoriety in his native town of Rugby. 
Short, but thick-set, and powerful beyond his size, 
he was an awkward antagonist in the drunken brawls 
and sprees with which he was perpetually mixed up. 
His keen wit and humourous sallies were the delight 
of the tap-room, where he was a second Falstaff. His 
conversion fell like a thunder-clap upon his old as- 
sociates. It was as complete as it was sudden. He 
became as out-and-out for God as he had been for 
evil. He loved his Bible so passionately that he 
carried it with him wherever he went by day and 
slept with it under his pillow by night, although he 
was so unlettered that he could not tell whether he 
was holding it right side up or wrong! But he soon 
learned to read on purpose to be able to master its 
contents, and an admirable memory and fluent tongue 
helped to make amends forall educational deficiencies. 
He wrote to Mr. Booth offering his services, was ac- 
cepted and sent to assist first at Hackney, then at Lei- 
cester, and afterwards to take charge of Whitby. 
This was a new opening. The evangelist walked 
II, —26 
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round the town with a friend, engaged the St. Hilda’s 
music-hall for Sundays, the old town-hall for week- 
nights, and issued a bill couched in very sensational 
terms. 

In this bill the Christian Mission for the first time 
advertised itself as a “Hallelujah Army,” an ap- 
proach to the name by which it was soon afterwards 
to be known. It was bya remarkable concurrence of 
circumstances that this change finally came about. 
The General was preparing his annual appeal for 
Christmas, 1877, and was pacing the room, discussing 
the various particulars. Seated at the table were his 
two indefatigable aides-de-camp, Mr. Bramwell and 
Mr. Railton. ‘What is the Christian Mission?’ was 
a question propounded by the circular. To this 
was proposed the reply, “ A Volunteer Army.’ Paus- 
ing fora moment, and leaning over the shoulder of his 
secretary, the General picked up a pen, passed it 
through the word “Volunteer” and wrote above it 
“Salvation.” 

All the trio agreed that the new name was nothing 
short of an inspiration. It was at the same time 
simple, terse, and euphonious, expressing in a nut- 
shell the great fundamental principles upon which the 
Mission had been based and the great object which it 
was seeking to fulfil. The outside public were not 
slow in confirming the dictum, while within the ranks 
of the Mission itself, and among the masses for whom 
it catered, the newly-coined expression gained immedi- 
ate currency. Nevertheless the official recognition of 
the title only took place by degrees. At first the 
notepaper used for correspondence bore the heading, 
“The Christian Mission, or the Salvation Army.” <A 
few months later the: order was reversed and the 
heading became “The Salvation Army, commonly 
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called the Christian Mission.” And finally all refer- 
ence to the Mission was discarded. 

The first time the new name appeared upon a pub- 
lic poster was in Plymouth, which had been opened 
by Captain and Mrs. Dowdle. Soon afterwards Mr. 
Bramwell Booth caused it to be painted across the 
Whitechapel Hall at the back of the platform, to the 
considerable perturbation of some of the older mem- 
bers of the Mission, who thought the change boded 
no good. 

The title of “captain” was also a novelty. In the 
first instance it was intended to be nautical rather than 
military, and to catch the eye of the Whitby fisher- 
men. Some time previously the Conference had 
passed a resolution prohibiting the evangelists from 
using the title of “Reverend.” But plain “Mr.” was 
equally inconvenient,and unsuited for the masses. 
“Captain ”’ was not only Scriptural but popular, being 
commonly applied to the skippers of the coasting 
craft and to the leaders in mines and other inland 
occupations. Hence the use of the term soon spread, 
and quickly superseded the obnoxious “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” 
and “ Miss” which had hitherto been in use. 

The subsequent addition of other military titles 
was a matter of necessity. It became essential to de- 
fine the position of the assistant evangelist, and what 
more convenient term could be found than that of 
lieutenant? Elders and class-leaders were no more, 
but some substitute was necessary. Sergeants and 

‘sergeant-majors just met the difficulty. The rapid 
increase of the work made it advisable to group the 
stations into districts, under the charge of the most 
experienced evangelists. A distinguishing title be- 
came again a necessity. The clerical catalogue had 
been abandoned as unsuitable. Hence it appeared 
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advisable once more to have recourse to military 
phraseology, and the major and colonel were ac- 
cordingly introduced. 

Mr. Booth had always been known as the General 
Superintendent of the Mission. What more natural 
than that the latter portion of the title should be 
dropped, and that he should be announced by Captain 
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Cadman as the General of the Hallelujah Army? It 
is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Booth called himself 
General. The name was forced upon him by others 
in exactly the same way that Christians were first so 
called at Antioch. For many years he continued to 
be known as the Rev. William Booth, and it was only 
by degrees that he accustomed himself to the new 
title, though as far back as 1872, in writing to him, Mr. 
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Railton was accustomed to address him as “ My dear 
General,”’ and signed himself as his “ Lieutenant.” 

The adoption of military terms soon led to fur- 
ther important advances. The stations received the 
name of “Corps,” and in 1878 the first flag was pre- 
sented. The ceremonial soon became both popular 
and useful, attracting large crowds by its novelty. 
The colours were designed by the General, and were 
intended to be emblematic of the great end in view. 
The blue border typified holiness, while the scarlet 
ground wasa perpetual reminder of the central lesson 
of Christianity—salvation through the blood of Jesus. 
A yellow star in the centre betokened the fiery baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. Equally striking was the motto, 
“Blood and Fire,” inscribed across the star, signifying 
in a word the two great essential doctrines of the 
Mission—the blood of Jesus and the fire of the Holy 
Ghost. 

It is needless to say that innovations so numerous 
and so sweeping excited at the time no little oppo- 
sition, especially on the part of the more respectable 
friends, who when they “heard these things doubted 
of them whereunto this would grow.” 

Referring to the change of name, and to the conse- 
quent opposition and loss of sympathy on the part of 
some who had hitherto supported the work, Mrs. 
Booth writes on the 23d October, 1878, as follows: 


“We have changed the name of the Mission into ‘The Sal- 
vation Army,’ and truly it is fast assuming the force and 
spirit of an army of the living God. I see no bounds to our 
extension; if God will own and use such simple men and 
women (we have over thirty women in the field) as we are 
sending out now, we can compass the whole country in a very 
short time. And it is truly wonderful what is being done by 
the instrumentality of quite young girls. I could not have 
believed it if I had not seen it. Truly, out of the mouth of 
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1877, babes and sucklings He has ordained strength, because of the 
Age 48. enemy, and the enemy /ee/s it. 


The Hal- “In one small town where we have two girls labouring, a 


Le man, quite an outsider, told another that if they went on 


much longer all the publics would have to shut up, for he 
went to every one in the town the other night and he only 
found four men in them all! The whole population, he said, 
had gone to the ‘Hallelujah Lasses’! Oh, for more of the fire! 
Pray for our officers. 
Moorings “Now, my dearest friend, you have access; go up boldly and 
a, in mighty faith for torrents of power to break in on the 
enemy’s territory on every side. Our moorings are fairly 
cut and we are ‘out on the ocean sailing.’ The rich and re- 
spectable are giving us up on every hand, as they did our 
Master when He got nearer the vulgar cross, but we hear Him 
saying, ‘I will show thee greater things than these.’ And, 
money or no money, we must go on.” 


Jpn Writing in November, 1878, Mrs. Booth mentions 
touch. that it had been finally decided to adopt uniforms, and 
thus put the finishing touch to the military tactics. 
which had served to infuse into the Mission such a 

spirit of hopefulness and aggression. Indeed, it was 

this that constituted the chief value of the recent 
changes. The mere adoption of titles and uniforms 

was simply valuable as being the outward and visible 

sign of a remarkable increase in the aggressive spirit 

which had always been a distinguishing feature of the 
Christian Mission. In carnal warfare success depends 

much more upon the spirit which animates the troops, 

and upon the enterprise of their leaders, than upon 

the uniform that they wear, or even the weapons with 

which they are armed. The enthusiasm which in- 

duces men to leave their families and risk their lives 

for the sake of their country, or in pursuit of some 
shadowy ambition, constitutes, no doubt, the one fea- 

ture of war which, if directed into spiritual channels, 

is capable of accomplishing similar results. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Booth strove to create on behalf of the cause of 
Jesus Christ the same spirit of devotion and sacrifice 
which has been so conspicuous in the military history 
of the world. They believed that this was possible, 
and they were not disappointed. 

It may be naturally asked, if this be so, why could 
not the spirit of the military system have been bor- 


rowed and its outward paraphernalia left behind? 
For exactly the same reason that the commander-in- 
chief of our national forces would decline to dispense 
with them. It would be easy to find a thousand rea- 
sons whereby to defend the use of titles and uniforms 
in actual warfare. Let any one attempt to organise 
a fighting force in which such usages should be abol- 
ished, and he would at once find himself confronted 
with a problem to which there could only be two solu- 
tions possible: either he must allow his followers to 
become an undisciplined mob, each member of which 
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did what was pleasing in his own eyes, or he must 
adopt some sort of terminology and visible emblems of 
authority such as could be understood by the rank 
and file. If he objected to the old system his only 
alternative would be to invent a new one. 

Now this was exactly what had happened in the 
history of Christianity. Its rapid conquests in the 
early ages had made it necessary to organise its con- 
verts, and it had done so. True, the terms which it 
adopted were borrowed rather from the vocabulary of 
everyday life than from the military code. But for 
the latter there was then no pressing necessity. 
Bishops, ministers, deacons, and elders were the ple- 
beian but expressive epithets which it largely substi- 
tuted for the priestly titles made use of in the Mosaic 
economy. Early Christianity was in a profound sense 
a revulsion of feeling from every form of secularism 
on the one hand and from elaborate ceremonialism on 
the other. But its leaders saw clearly that some sort 
of nomenclature was necessary. Some titles they in- 
vented for themselves— others were forced upon 
them. Their followers were called Christians; they 
were gathered into a church (ekkesta—the called 
out); those who were placed in necessary positions 
of authority were termed overseers, having the over- 
sight of the souls of others, whose ministers rather 
than masters they were to consider themselves—the 
name reminding them of the deed. Admirably 
chosen were these titles, and it is difficult to over- 
estimate how greatly they facilitated the rapid spread 
of Christianity. 

But when General Booth faced the same problem 
eighteen centuries had elapsed. The titles had lost 
their original meaning, and with it much of their first 
force and nearly all of their early attraction. The 
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garb of a Galilean fisherman or the toga of an old 
Roman had no longer any fascination for the lower 
ranks of society, whom Mr. Booth believed it was his 
special mission to evangelise. He had tried the terms 
commonly used by other religious societies of his 
day, and had found them totally unsuited to express 
either his aims or ideas. He had then evaded the 
question as long as possible, and postponed decision 
till the time for further postponement had evidently 
passed away. Indeed, he had himself shrunk from 
the course which Providence and recent events had 
forced upon him. 

In the question of uniform Mrs. Booth took a special 
interest. Herself careful to an extreme to dress with 
neatness and modesty, some of her most powerful 
anathemas had been directed from time to time against 
the fashions of the day. 

Even within the borders of the Mission the evil 
had crept, despite the most strenuous efforts to guard 
against it. Left to their own discretion, some of the 
members of the Mission, and even some of the wives 
of the evangelists, had dressed in a manner which in 
some degree resembled the fashions of the world. 
Others, in their anxiety to avoid this evil, and natu- 
rally destitute of taste, had adopted costumes that were 
unsuitable, and even ridiculous. 

Mrs. Booth set herself to work to devise for the 
women something which would be at once plain, dis- 
tinctive, and attractive. Shutting herself up in a 
room with her daughter, and surrounded by a heap of 
bonnets of various sort and sizes, she endeavoured to 
discover what would be,adapted to both. Some suited 
one and some the other, but the now famous “ Halle- 
lujah bonnet” was at length hit upon and pronounced 
equally suitable to all. Others who were consulted 
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on the subject confirmed this opinion, and thus was 
settled the character of “the helmet of salvation” 
which was to be worn by the women warriors of the 
Salvation Army. 

Not that it was intended to force it, or any other 
portion of the uniform, upon the world irrespective of 
the national customs which might elsewhere prevail. 
When the Salvation Army invaded the East the 
Hallelujah bonnet was readily discarded for the grace- 
ful Oriental veil, but a color was adopted which dis- 
tinguished its followers as effectually from all around 
them as did the European bonnet or the ash-marked 
forehead of the heathen devotee. 

Nor was it intended that the uniform should be un- 
alterable, asin the case of monks and nuns. Should 
it at any time cease to be in harmony with the popu- 
lar dress the fullest liberty has been retained to make 
such alterations as shall keep the Army in touch with 
the masses. There is no idea of fimality in the pres- 
ent choice. Nor has there been thought to be any 
virtue in disfigurement, the one object being to com- 
bine simplicity with the testimony of separation from 
the world. 

In railway, street, or tram-car it is a perpetual re- 
minder to the careless and the ungodly, forcing them 
to think of the eternity to which they are hurrying 
and which they would fain banish from their minds. 
The very criticisms to which it may give rise often 
pave the way to close personal dealing upon spiritual 
themes, and it is seldom that the Salvationist allows 
his assailant to depart without receiving some home- 
thrusts which, lingering in the heart long after the 
interview has terminated, have not infrequently re- 
sulted in tears of penitence and salvation. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


MRS. BOOTH’S CHILDREN COMMENCE 
PUBLIC WORK. 1877-78. 


DuRING the year 1877 Mrs. Booth realised the pe- 
culiar joy of seeing her children one after another 
commence to occupy prominent posts of usefulness, 
and, although prevented by sickness from standing 
with them in the field, she continued from behind the 
scenes to instruct, advise, and encourage them as oc- 
casion offered. While staying at St. Leonard’s her 
shy and retiring daughter Emma for the first time 
stepped upon the public platform. As early as 1873 
her brother Bramwell had persuaded her to conduct 
some children’s services in the schoolroom at their 
Hackney home. But no amount of persuasion would 
induce her to either speak or pray in public until the 
occasion referred to by Mrs. Booth in the following 
letter: 


“You will be surprised to hear that Emma spoke in the 
Hall here on Sabbath last. I could not believe it, but it was 
so. We have a good little woman evangelist here, who is 
struggling with a lot of rough poor people, and she had so 
enlisted Emma’s sympathy and won her heart as to get her 
to promise to help her, though it was more than she had hoped 
to persuade her to take a service. On Sunday night, how- 
ever, to her astonishment, Emma went on the platform and 
took a hymn-book and began as though she had been at it for 
twelve months. She preached from Isaiah, roth chapter, 3d 
verse, and they all say she did wonderfully. Not a hesitancy 
or apparent qualm. She tells me that she felt unutterable 
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things, but was enabled to keep calm outside. There were 
five souls sought salvation—a real triumph for this place. 
Does it not seem as if the Lord was going to take me at my 
word and use them all in His work? Bless His name!” 


It was about the same time that the Maréchale com- 
menced a series of meetings in Leicester, a town in 
which Mrs. Booth felt a special interest, the work 
having been commenced through her instrumentality. 
Miss Booth, assisted by her brother Bramwell, soon 
succeeded in bringing about a powerful revival. De- 
lighted with the news, Mrs. Booth sent her daughter 
the following inspiring epistle: 


“Tam delighted to hear of the break. I thought it must 
come. Praise the Lord! And now, just divest your mind of 
any and every other concern for the present and live for God 
and Leicester! I want you to gather every convicted soul in 
the place. Next Sunday you will feel more at home and have 
a better hold of the people. Only pray and believe, and keep 
near the Lord, and Leicester will be your first great victory 
for Jesus and eternity. 

“Oh, it seems to me that if I were in your place—young— 
no cares or anxieties—with such a start, such influence, and 
such a prospect, I should not be able to contain myself for 
joy. I should indeed aspire to be the ‘bride of the Lamb,’ 
and to follow Him in conflict for the salvation of poor, lost 
and miserable man. I pray the Lord to show it to you, and 
so toenamour you of Himself that you may see and feel it to 
be your chief joy to win them for Him. I say I pray for this; 
yes, I groan for it, with groanings that cannot be uttered, and 
if ever you tell me it is so I shall be overjoyed. 

“T don’t want you to make any vows (unless, indeed, 
the Spirit leads you to do so), but I want you to set your 
mind and heart on winning souls, and to leave everything else 
with the Lord. When you do this you willbe happy—oh, so 
happy! Your soul will then find perfect rest. The Lord 
grant it to you, my dear child. 

“Try. to get to know how long the cases have been under 
conviction when you speak to them. It comforts me to hear 
that my labour has not all been in vain. I am sorry to hear 
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there was such paucity of help. We must make workers. 
There are few know how to deal with souls. You must make 
some, by God’s grace and help. You must now take the flag 
and hold it firmer and steadier, and hoist it higher than ever 
your mother has done. 

“TI have been ‘careful about many things.’ I want you to 
care only for the ove thing. I would give my heart’s blood 
this moment to see you inspirit a Nanny Cutler! I would far 
rather be that woman now than Gabriel. Look onward, my 
child, into eternity—on, and on, and ON. You are to live 
Jorever. This is only the infancy of existence—the school- 
days, the seed-time. Then is the grand, great, glorious, eter- 
nal harvest. ‘He that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.’ Glory! The battle will soon be over: 
Oh, shall we not win the field? The Lord help us to resist 
evil, even unto blood! 

“Your ever loving mother.” 


In writing some time later from Stockton-on-Tees, 
Mrs. Booth sends an interesting description of the 
meetings conducted in that town by the General and 
Miss Booth: 


“Pa and Katie hada blessed beginning yesterday. Theatre 
crowded at night, and fifteen cases. Iheard Katie for the first 
time since we were at Cardiff. I was astonished at the ad- 
vance she had made. I wish you had been there, I think you 
would have been as pleased asI was. It was sweet, tender, 
forcible, and Divine. I could only adore and weep. She 
looked like an angel, and the people were melted, and spell- 
bound like children. Three parts of the audience were men, 
most of them the sons of toil. Our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
rose, of Edinburgh, were so delighted with her that they en- 
treated Pa to leave her to be nursed up for six months. Mr. 
Melrose said it was a mercy she was not his daughter, for he 
should make an idol of her. Pa said, ‘You would not let her 
preach.’ He said, ‘No, that I should not.’ Still, he rejoiced 
in the good she was doing! This is the flaw in most people, 
unwillingness to give the Lord that which is dearest. ‘Now 
I know that thou lovest Me, seeing that thou hast not with- 
held thy son, whom thou lovest.’ 
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“It is the greatest trial we have that we cannot get helpers 
who are determined to know nothing amongst men but ‘Christ, 
and Him crucified.’ Thereare plenty who have no objection to 
Christ glorified, when He can be made to glorify themselves, 
but when it comes to sacrifice and cross-bearing for the sake 
of souls, then is the test. When something better for this 
world presents itself, then those who have not much depth of 
principle fly off. Well, as some one said the other day, all 
God’s great reformers have had to walk alone, in a path 
specially their own, and, if need be, we must be content to walk 
so even to the end. The more I see of the religion of the 
churches the more I am satisfied that it isin the great ma- 
jority of instances a great sham, a shell without the kernel. 
They say, ‘Lord, Lord,’ but they do not the things that He 
says. We must keep on trying to save afew from the general 
wreck. The Lord help us! 

“T found my beloved as well or better than when he left 
home, and dear Katie also, notwithstanding that they hold 
between them three and four meetings per day. Katie is 
still, however, but poorly, and frail, which seems to be the 
only hindrance to her doing an immense work. 

“She had a meeting lately for women only and had seventy 
anxious! Most of them were married women; one literally 
shrieked out in the meeting, and all were weeping. Papa 
says he felt very proud of her the other day as she walked by 
his side at the head of a procession with an immense crowd 
at their heels. He turned to her and said, ‘Ah, my lass, you 
shall wear a crown by-and-bye.’ She plays the harmonium 
out-of-doors at noon every day, and crowds stand round to 
hear her sing, and many a rough son of toil pays her the 
tribute of his tears. Doubtless the Pharisees think us en- 
thusiasts, or mad, to allow her to do such a thing, but so they 
have thought all those who have gone ‘without the camp, en- 
during the shame.’ Pray for her, dear friend, that Satan 
may not be allowed to mar or hinder her; for there are few 
who have such a prospect of usefulness. Pray that she may 
be deaf alike to the voice of flattery and of condemnation. 

““My soul does magnify the Lord’ for His grace and truth 
shown to my children. He hath given me the desire of my 
heart.” 


At the close of the Stockton meetings Miss Booth 
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visited the scene of her father and mother’s labours 
in Gateshead, her own native town. The occasion is 
thus referred to by Mrs. Booth: 


“My dearest husband and Katie finished up here with a fine 
meeting, which went off well. Katie took a service in Gates- 
head chapel on Wednesday night—the chapel she was bap- 
tised in, and where I first opened my mouth for the Lord! 
There were many there who remembered both occasions; 
some were deeply moved. I was very sorry not to be pres- 
ent, but was unable to go. She hada fine congregation and 
a good time. In the prayer-meeting three men prayed who 
had been brought in at Stockton during this visit! So soon 
does the good seed begin to disperse abroad. Pray that it 
may be found after many days. Praise the Lord, we meet 
with many cheering incidents by the way, showing that our 
labour years ago was not in vain in Him. I wish I had time 
and strength to detail some, as I know they would deeply 
interest you, but I cannot.” 


Not infrequently Mrs. Booth would help her chil- 
dren by finding them subjects on which to speak. 
The following outline of an address was sent to one 
of her younger sons: 


“Get on with all your might, but don’t do more than you 
can. Senda few texts to me that you want sermons on and 
I will suggest some divisions, not in the form you need use 
them, but so that you can adapt them. I should have said, 
just at first sight, on that text you name: 

“J. Satan desires to have all men, but specially the Lord’s 
servants. 

“TI. Why he desires them— 

“tst. Because he hates God and desires to circumvent 
His purposes in man. 

“ (Here is a capital field.) 

“TII. How he tries to destroy them. By ‘sifting’ them. 
This means by searching, fierce temptation. Thus he tried 
to conquer their great Captain. . . (Refer to the temptation 
in the wilderness.) He knew that if Jesus would only yield, 
as Adam had done, then all would be lost. He knew that on 
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His obedience depended His power to redeem us, so he pressed 
Him hard—he ‘sifted’ Him. Thus he tempts us. He knows 
that on our obedience hangs all, etc., ete. 

“TVG, This: subject shows the tremendous importance of 
watching. Watch, etc. Resist, etc. st. Because Satan 
never tires or sleeps, always desiring to have us. 2nd. Be- 
cause he is very wise and clever, and knows how to set a trap 
for our feet. Remark on his subtlety with Eve, with Jesus, 
etc. 3rd. Because he is very powerful. He is the god of 
evil, legions, etc. 4th. Because, alas! he so often succeeds. 
Get out at backsliders, and on the numbers who have fallen 
from God, etc.” 


Speaking of the sort of preachers who were needed 
by the Mission, and of the difficulty of securing such, 
Mrs. Booth says: 


“T hope, my dear boy, that, whatever sense of obligation or 
gratitude you have towards me, you will try to return it by 
resolutely resisting all temptation to evil, and by fitting your- 
self to your utmost to be useful to your fellow-men. I ask 
from you, as I asked from God, no other reward. If I know 
my own heart, I would rather that you should work for the 
salvation of souls, making bad hearts good and miserable 
homes happy, and preparing joy and gladness for men at the 
judgment bar, if you only get bread and cheese all your life, 
than that you should fill any other capacity with £10,000 per 
year. J/ believe in eferna/ distinction. ‘They that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.’ 

“Not that I would have you do it for the reward, but for the 
pure love of Him who died for you and them; still it is not 
wrong to ‘have respect to the recompense of the reward,’ and | 
now that almost everybody is pulling and striving for this 
world’s rewards and prizes, it is meet that the real children 
of the great King should sometimes think of their reward. 
Paul did this, though it was the love of Christ alone which 
constrained him to labour. ‘There is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give unto me at that day.’ Happy they whose ambition aims 
not below the skies; they will never be disappointed! 

“T hope you are getting on in your studies and not allowing 
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them to draw you from God. There is no illuminator like 
the Holy Ghost. He is promised on purpose to lead us into 
all truth, consequently to guard us from error. Seek His 
light on all you read, and His help in all you do, and your 
progress will be real and rapid.” 


Referring to the same subject in another letter, Mrs. 
Booth says: 


“Twas talking with a young minister the other day who 
has spent much time in studying science! He knows a great 
deal, I doubt not, but alas, by his own confession and by the 
miserable results of his ministry, it is evident he knows not 
how to win souls. I saw in talking to him more clearly than 
ever that the main qualification for preaching is not gifts, 
nor learning, but sfzrz¢t. ‘Ye know not what spirit ye are of’ 
might be sounded in the ears of thousands of ministers nowa- 
days. They are of a scientific, a philosophical, a metaphysi- 
cal, an astronomical, or any other kind of spirit, rather than 
of Paul’s spirit, who determined to know nothing among men 
but Christ, and Him crucified. 

“This is what the world wants: men of one idea—that of 
getting people saved. There are plenty of men of one idea— 
gold getting. They show that it is their great aim and object 
in life. They make no secret of it, they make everything 
bow to it; they are of a worldly spirit. Now we want men 
who are just as much set on soul-saving; who are not 
ashamed to let everybody know that this is the one object and 
aim of their life, and that they make everything secondary 
to this—men of a Christ-like spirit. There need be no mistake 
or mystery about it—‘by their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
Paul, and every other man of like spirit, has had his fruit, and 
will haveto the end of time. Your father is a man of this 
spirit; the Lord make all his children such, and you among 
the first. It is ‘not by might, nor by power, but by JZy Sfzrit, 
saith the Lord.’” 


Mrs. Booth eagerly took advantage of a measure of 


returning health to deliver an address to the new con-’ 


verts in Stockton and to speak a few words at the 
anniversary meeting held in Hartlepool. On the lat- 
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1877, ter occasion a number of her early converts of 1861 


Age 48. vere present. “I was greeted,” writes Mrs. Booth, 
“by many smiling faces and sparkling eyes, but could 
not stop to do any handshaking. How grand will it 
be to meet our spiritual children up yonder!” 

oe The controversy which had for some time been 

Tam- 


wells perplexing Mr. Bramwell Booth, as to whether he 
decision. <hould devote -himself to some secular profession, 
which would render him independent of the Mission 
funds and which would still leave him free to devote 
his leisure to the work, was at length happily decided 
by his determining to abandon the idea. The exi- 
gencies of the hour, the ever-increasing burden that 
rested upon his parents, the rapid progress of the 
Mission, all seemed to point in one-direction. Mrs. 
Booth never hesitated for a moment in urging upon 
her son that which had been her ambition for him 
since his very birth—that it was his highest duty and 
privilege to consecrate himself to the great business 
of saving souls. It was with unfeigned joy that she 
learned from him his resolution to do so. She writes 

to encourage him in the following terms: 


His | “Tam rejoiced to hear of the Lord’s goodness to you. I 
aig: * felt almost like saying, ‘Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace.’ I cried to the Lord for you, and He heard my cry, 
and I praise Him. Surely you will never give place to the 
devil again as to yourcall. I note what yousay. Yes, you 
are booked for a public man; and although, if I wanted a life 
of ease and comfort for you in this world, I should deplore it, 
‘yet, seeing that I want honour and immortality for you in the 
next, I rejoice init. I want you to live for the salvation of 
those for whom the Saviour shed His most precious blood. 
I know it will be a life of toil and trial, involving much self- 
sacrifice and conflict, yet I know it will bring peace and joy 
and eternal renown. 

“TI believe that it was the Lord who led us to begin the 
work, and it seems to me that He has grown you up for the 
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purpose of helping to carry it on, for certainly no one but He 
could have given yousuch a heartfor it. I used to fear, when 
you were about twelve, that your tastes would lead you off 
from our sort of work, but how wonderfully the Lord has led 
you by a way you knew not! 

“By rheumatic fever He put His veto on your being a 
doctor, and saved you from a vortex which has swamped the 
religion of thousands of promising, piously trained young 
men. Then He disappointed your hopes and showed you the 
hollowness of mere earthly good, and step by step He has led 
you on to your present position and absorption in spiritual 
work, and now, bless His name, He is showing you that with 
Him you can do all things. O my boy, go on to follow the 
Lord fully, and Ifeelsure He will make you a mighty man of 
valour in Hisarmy. You shall doa deal that I ought to have 
done, and perhaps be permitted to enhance my joy in glory. 
I feel the force of what you say about reading. The longer 
I live the more I believe in the study of the Bible with the 
Spirit; it is dead without. 

“Be assured that you were never so dear to my heart as 
now. ‘The first time I clasped you to my bosom I was not 
conscious of so great a joy asI have felt in hearing of your 
enjoyment of, and dedication to, God. I rejoice over you 
with singing (inside, at any rate), and love you with a love 
above that of earth altogether. The Lord bless you, and 
grant that you may wax stronger and stronger. Don’t be 
discouraged by difficulties. Those who are to lead in the 
fight must be prepared to see their comrades fall, and run, as 
well as the enemy, and must be willing to stand alone, if need 
be, grasping the standard even in death. All men will go 
on seeking their own more or less to the end, but you are to 
be a Paul, who seeks nothing but Christ, and Him crucified. 
The Lord strengthen you by His spirit in your inner man, 

“Prays your ever loving mother.” 


Writing to another of her sons, she urges him to 
increasing watchfulness and devotion: 


“We must seek “#// we find, and this is just the difference 
between real seekers and hypocrites; the former go on till 
they find, and will not be satisfied with anything less than 
God; the latter get tired, and find rest in creature-good of one 
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kind or another. Better go ‘hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness’ all our days, than to take up with the devil’s 
draughts or eat his husks. »But our Lord is not a hard mas- 
ter, and when He sees that we seek Him—not His gifés, but 
Himself —with all our hearts, then we find Him. 

“The Lord help you not to grow weary, but to strive to 
enter in at the strait gate. The enjoyment of God, spiritual 
usefulness on earth, and glory for ever, are worth a struggle, 
are they not? 

“Abraham said to Dives, the rich man, ‘Son, remember! 
Thou in thy lifetime hadst thy good things, but Lazarus evil 
things; now he is comforted, but thou art tormented.’ 

“ Perhaps I have not quoted the exact words, but it means, 
‘Thou didst choose thy portion on earth and thou didst get it 
—a mansion, crops, barns, flocks and herds, horses and car- 
riages, etc., without God and salvation; whereas Lazarus chose 
to serve God and do right and save his soul, even though per- 
haps this very choice led him to the dunghill (I think very 
likely it was so). Now, and for all eternity, he is and shall 
be comforted. ‘Just and righteous art Thou, O King of 
saints!’ We know God’s ways; let us act accordingly. 

“Do not be disheartened because you are tempted. Paul 
speaks of the ‘fiery trials’ of the saints, of the ‘fiery darts’ of 
the devil, and of being ‘tried as by fire.’ Now these must 
have been pretty sharp contests for such a brave soldier as 
Paul to call them ‘fiery.’ Teinptation is the severest of all 
tests of grace. Many a man could go to the block far easier 
than fight his own lusts. Jesus knew this; therefore He 
warned His disciples against the first beginnings of sin. (Matt. 
v., 28th and 29th verses.) Looking at and thinking about for- 
bidden objects brings all our woe! Keep your eyes and your 
thoughts off, and you are safe. Jesus said, ‘Watch.’ Satan 
is socunning, he says‘ You can just indulge alittle. You need 
not go all lengths.’ But he knows that if he can find a lodg- 
ment in the thoughts he is sure of everything. Mind him. 
He is a‘liar from the beginning.’ Resolutely resist his first 
whisper. Don’t listen to one word. Run for your life. He 
has slain millions through the first thought! 

“Dr. —— was found insensible from prussic acid in the 
—— Road the other night at ten o’clock and died shortly after- 
wards. Another victim to worldly ambition. He was once, 
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Mr. W—— toldme, ahumble, earnest Christian, but he got the 
ambition to be a doctor, and to get up in the world. He 
studied and pinched and worked night and day, changed his 
religious views, and believed that, once saved, he could never 
be lost, passed his examinations, took his degree, became 
M.D. and an adulterer about the same time, has lived on in his 
sin and vainglory, till now prussic acid has ended the scene. 
Insensible; no time to say, ‘Father, forgive me!’ even. Aw- 
ful! but the career of hundreds! Verily, ‘they in their life- 
time get their good things’—as they ca// them—but oh, the 
evil things that are to come! Let us watch!” . 


In glancing over Mrs. Booth’s letters nothing is 
perhaps so striking as the extraordinary diversity of 
subjects with which they deal, and the ability with 
which each is discussed. While in many of her letters 
she urges her children to make the most of such edu- 
cational advantages as have been thrown in their way, 
she cautions them in the following letter against the 
other extreme of “cramming” the mind with quanti- 
ties of ill-digested knowledge: 


“You are under a mistake to suppose that sacrificing your 
recreation time will help you inthe end. It willnot. Cram- 
ming the mind acts just in the same way as cramming the 
stomach. It is what you digest well that benefits you, not 
what you cram in. So many hours spent in study, and then 
relaxation and walking, will do your mind more good than 
‘all work and no play.’ The mind must have time to recruit 
as weal as the body, and if you do not allow it to do so it will 
be just so much duller and the more inactive. Now mark 
this: Do not be looking so much at what you /ave to do as to 
what you are doing. Leave the future (you may spend it in 
heaven) and go steadily on doing to-day’s work, in to-day’s 
hours, with recreation in between to shake the seedin. One 
step well and firmly taken is better than two with a slip 
backwards. It is of no use breaking the bow by stretching it 
too tight. Thousands do this, and are rendered useless for 
life! Poor human nature seems as though it must go to ex- 
tremes. Either all or none, too much or too little, idleness or 
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being killed with work! May the Lord show you the happy 
medium! 

“I was sorry about the cause of the accident. I don’t like 
that way of doing things in fun! Though it was very wrong 
and wicked of the boy to throw the brick, yet it would have 
been better to let him look at the guinea-pigs being fed and 
thus have pleased him. There was no harm in what he 
wanted to do. You should watch against a hectoring spirit, 
and mind the difference between a sacrifice of truth and prin- 
ciple and one only of self-importance or of mere feeling. 
If a boy wants you to do wrong then be firm as a rock, and 
brave for God and goodness. Mind my letters; they are 
written in the greatest haste and are not fit to be seen by 
other eyes.” 


Writing to a young man who had sought her advice 
in regard to some family differences, she urges him 
to faithfulness, as an essential characteristic of true 
love: 


“Of course I shall not mention what you have said to the 
parties concerned. No, no; but I think you should write him 
just as you have written me. Never mind what he thinks, 
faithfulness to his soul demands it. Do it as kindly and 
wisely as you can, but tell him how it strikes you. Tell him 
how much more patient and amiable he seems with strangers, 
etc, with 1st, 2nd and 3rd, and finish by telling him how you 
feel towards him in affection and interest, and how you re- 
joice in his success. This is true love, to tell our loved ones 
of their faults. We must be willing for them to think hardly 
of us (if they are not wiser than to do so) in order that we 
may do them good. Time and circumstances will prove ‘our 
love and fidelity.” 


To one who complained that her nature rendered 


her peculiarly susceptible to temptation, Mrs. Booth 
replied: 


“Supposing that you are in yourself of a restless and dis- 
contented nature, ‘Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no 
physician there?’ Are we bound always to remain what we 
were at the beginning? If so, why did it please ‘the Fa- 
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ther that in Him should all fulness dwell?’ What for, but for 
our emptiness, and want, and weakness? ‘Where sin hath 
‘abounded grace doth much more abound.’ By watchfulness 
on our part, and discipline and succour on His, what may we 
not become? We may even ‘adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in a// things.’ It is not of nature’s tree the fruits of 
the Spirit spring. It is from the tree of the Lord’s own ‘right 
hand planting.” Here is encouragement for you and for me. 
The top-stone of our renewed life is to be brought forth shout- 
ing, not ‘Vature, nature!’ but ‘GRACE, GRACE unto it!’ ‘Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health of 
my countenance and my God.’ Watch and trust, and nature 
will be conquered. The Lord help you!” 


The following letter to a friend deals in a masterly 
manner with some of the errors of Plymouth Breth- 
renism. Its crude and contradictory theology, perme- 
ating and enervating so much of the Christian life of 
the present century, never failed to excite her stern 
and unmeasured denunciation, and never more so 
than when she believed that those whom she loved 
were becoming tainted by its dangerous fallacies. 
The subject is viewed in the following letter from a 
different standpoint to that of a previous chapter, 
and casts fresh light upon the grounds of her oppo- 
sition to the doctrines of Brethrenism: 


“TI believe John to be one of the best of men, but he holds 
Plymouth Brethren views for all that, on some points. His 
theology does not hang together. He has been a good deal 
at Mr. ——’s, and got many of his practical views from him, 
but they do not fit well with his former ones. However, I be- 
lieve he is right at heart. Itis only in judgment he errs. It 
may be that he holds ‘ Jesus only’ ina right sense, but I object 
to the phrase as unscriptural and new-fangled, representing 
a highly dangerous theology. It is a perversion of Scripture, 
being a phrase out of the middle of a narrative, not intended 
to teach what is tacked on to it. With this exception it does 
not occur in the New Testament. 

“Tn all that concerns us and our salvation the Father and 

1J.—13 
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the Spirit are equal with the Son in love, labour, and honour. 
He came on purpose to reveal to us the Father, and He and 
His Father are one; then how,can it be ‘Jesus only’? Wemust 
stick to the form of sound words, for there is more in it than 
appears on the surface. ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost,’ was the theology of our fore- 
fathers, and I am suspicious of all attempts to mend it. ~ 

“Tam sorry you were disappointed at our comments on the 
pamphlet. I had seen it before, and formed my opinion of it 
then. I donot condemn it all by any means, only the con- 
founding things that differ and mixing the clean with the vile. 
I do not find the Lord doing so. He always recognised all 
the good amongst men and rejoiced in it. But Plymouth 
Brethrenism, while it pleads for sin, and protests that it can- 
not be rooted out, condemns humanity as such simply because 
it is human. 

“Christianity is intended to sanctify human nature, letting 
it still be human, but Plymouth. Brethrenism crushes out 
human nature, leaving nothing but sanctimoniousness out- 
side, while evil is rampant within. Now it seems to me that 
our blessed Lord Himself was intensely human. Although 
Divine, as well as sanctified, He was a human being, with 
human loves, sympathies, congenialities, and bodily infirmi- 
ties. If Mary had a portrait of her brother I don’t believe He 
would have reproved her for looking at it, or even for weeping 
over it. Therefore, I don’t see why such manifestations of 
our humanity should be classed with sin. 

“The constant reprobation of the creature would seem to 
imply that God was greatly mistaken in making creatures. 
Creatures, especially immortal creatures, are very important 
beings, and will not be crushed into nothings by all the cant 
in the world. God recognises the dignity and importance of 
humanity all through the Bible. What He aims to crush and 
uproot is 7zzs senfulness, not itself. He wants humanity restored 
and sanctified, and then he will be as pleased with it as He 
was when He pronounced it to be ‘very good.’ 

“As to the ‘flesh,’ they don’t know what they mean by it. 
I have asked them again and again, ‘Do you mean the soul, 
or the body, or sin?’ They attach quite a different meaning 
to this term to what the old divines did. I say, if it is the 
tendency to sin in the soul, then it can be cured or Jesus fails 
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in His mission. If it is inthe body it is not a moral agent, as 
my body is only the instrument of my soul, and can no more 
commit sin of itself than my pen can! If it is the corrupt 
corpse of my past sins, then if Iam risen again in Christ this 
is loosed from me and buried. What, then, is this flesh, which 
Iam to drag about with me as long as I live? THEY CANNOT 
TELL! 

“And instead of answering they say, ‘Oh, you must not 
set up human reason,’ which means, ‘you must not exercise 
common sense.’ \ heard one of them say that common sense 
was the greatest evil of the day! It seems to me that com- 
mon sense is the great desideratum. Another told me that 
the Bible was not a logical book! I always thought it the 
highest standard of logic, and reason too, if we could only 
comprehend it. ‘Godis light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.’ Therefore He cannot contradict Himself. Contradic- 
tion must involve error; God cannot err, therefore He cannot 
contradict himself. When we come into the light of eternity, 
or the full light of God, we shall see that there is not a single 
inconsistent statement in the whole Bible, rightly rendered. 
But where am I getting to? I had no idea of ail this when ] 
began. 

“ However, let us beware of wrong doctrine, come through 
whomsoever it may. Holy men make sad mistakes. ‘Well, 
but,’ say some, ‘is not a person who holds wrong views with 
a tight heart better than a person with right views and a 
wrong heart?’ Yes, so far as his personal state before God is 
concerned, but zot in his influence on man. This was the ar- 
gument put forth some time agoin favour of ministers holding 
public fellowship with those who believe in auricular con- 
fession and other Popish errors; specious, but false. A man 
may be sincere in lashing his back and consigning his daugh- 
ter to antunnery, and may himself have the love of God, but 
I must not on that account receive or lightly esteem his 
errors, because of their fearful consequences on others, My 
charity must extend to those likely to be deceived and ruined 
by his doctrines as well asto him. So of all false doctrine. 
We must try the spirits, for ‘if the foundations be destroyed 
what shall the righteous do?’” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL. 


THE LAST OF THE CONFERENCES. THE 
SALVATION ARMY AND THE 
CRITICS. 1878. 


THE last of the Christian Mission Conferences was 
held in August, 1878, when the funeral ceremonies 
were finally performed over the old Methodistic sys- 
tem, and the military programme was adopted unani- 
mously and with acclamation. 

Eighteen months had elapsed since the first coun- 
cil of evangelists, in which Mr. Booth had announced 
his intention to institute a change in the government 
of the Mission. He had proceeded, however, with his 
characteristic caution, guiding rather than driving,and 
awaiting the natural course of events before delivering 
the last coup de grace to the already sentenced methods 
of- the past. Whatever doubts might have existed 
as to the propriety of the new course had disappeared 
long before the time for consideration had passed by. 

But the interval was occupied in anxious delibera- 
tions, onthe part of Mr. and Mrs. Booth and the con- 
fidential council in which the more important affairs 
of the Mission were discussed, as to the character of 
the new constitution which was to be laid down. 
Consultation followed upon consultation, the lawyers 
being continually referred to. In these cabinet 
gatherings Mrs. Booth was a leading spirit. Her 
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ledge of human nature, and her thorough acquaintance 
with church history were much valued by the General, 
as helping him to anticipate the difficulties with 
which the movement was likely to meet, and to de- 
vise the best safeguards for preserving its spiritual 
vitality. 

The Salvation Army in its present form is no more 
the accidental grouping together of a number of atoms 
than is the product of engineering skill, such as a 
steamer, or railway engine. Those who see but its 
outward developments have little idea of the care, 
the consideration, and the calculation which, in con- 
stant dependence upon the Divine Spirit, are bestowed 
upon the preparation of each component part. The 
Deed Poll of 1878 was the final outcome of prolonged 
and prayerful deliberation. It was purposely simpli- 
fied to the utmost possible degree. Only those doc- 
trines were included which appeared to be necessary 
to salvation. Only those regulations were introduced 
which should serve as a skeleton for whatever addi- 
tion differences of time and nationality might de- 
mand. Only those fundamental objects were enacted 
which were to be the eternal and unchangeable pur- 
suit of the Salvation Army so long as a single sinner 
remained to be saved. 

At asubsequent date the new name of the Christian 
Mission (the Salvation Army), which had not been 
hitherto officially recognised, was endorsed upon the 
Deed, provision for such an alteration having been 
reserved. 

The Conference, or War Congress, as it had been re- 
baptised, was of the most enthusiastic character. In- 
deed, there was little room for anything but unquali- 
fied gratitude to God concerning the remarkable pro- 
gress which Mr. Booth was enabled to report. Dur- 
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ing the previous year the stations had increased from 
29 to 50; the evangelists from 31 to 88; the regular 
speakers from 625 to 1,086, of whom 355 were women; 
the weekly indoor services from 161 to 313; the 
weekly open-airs from 224 to 355; the average Sunday 
night congregations from 11,675 to 27,280; and the 
number of persons professing salvation (the chief 
criterion by which the results of so much effort were to 
be judged) from 4,632 to 10,762. During the month 
that followed the Conference 14 more towns were 
opened, and the number of evangelists increased from 
88 to 102. In the succeeding month an equal num- 
ber of new openings took place, and although in some 
cases, as might be expected, rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments were experienced, the Army advanced, on the 
whole, with a rapidity which far surpassed anything 
in its previous history. At the conclusion of the year 
(1878) the Army was able to report 81 corps, 127 of- 
ficers (of whom 1o1 had been converted at its own 
meetings), and 1,987 public speakers. Besides the 
above, 141 of the Army’s converts and 83 of its regu- 
lar members had become ministers, missionaries, 
evangelists, Bible-women, and colporteurs in the ser- 
vice of other religious organisations. 

The early objects of the Salvation Army have been 
so clearly epitomised by the General in an article 
written early in 1879, and are so exactly those of later 
years, that we cannot do better than quote from it 
the following paragraphs: 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 

What a strange name! What does it mean? Just what it 
says—a number of people joined together after the fashion of 
an army; and, therefore, it is an army, and an army for the 
purpose of carrying salvation through the land; neither more 
nor less than that. If it be wise and lawful and desirable for 
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men to be banded together and organized after the best 
method possible to liberate an enslaved nation, establish it in 
liberty, and overcome its foes, then surely it must be wise 
and lawful and desirable for the people of God to join them- 
selves together, after the fashion most effective and forcible, 
to liberate a captive world, and to overcome the enemies of 
God and man. 

So at least it is understood by the Salvation Army. This is 
the idea which originated and developed and fashioned it in 
the past, and which dominates and propels it to-day. Let us 
look at it. What is this work we have in hand? To subdue 
a rebellious world to God. And what is the question to 
which many anxiously ask an answer? How is it most likely 
to be accomplished? Now, there are some things on which 
we may reckon all to be agreed: 

1. That if ever the world, or any part of it, is subdued, it 
will be by the instrumentality of man. 

2. By holy men—saved, spiritual, divine men. 

3. By men using substantially the same means as were 
used by the first apostles; that is, preaching, praying, believ- 
ing, etc. 

4. That all that is effected will be by the co-operation 
and power of the Holy Ghost, given through and because of 
the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now on these lines how could a number of the Lord’s 
disciples conduct themselves in order the most effectually to 


succeed in the direction of discipling all nations, subduing 


the world to God? 

Supposing 5,000 godly men and women presented themselves 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral to-morrow, saying, “ We are so deeply 
impressed with the awful spiritual condition and peril of the 
world that we cannot rest; the word of the Lord is as a fire in 
our bones, and the love of souls is such a constraining power 
in our hearts that it will not let us remain idle; we want to 
join in a holy crusade for the redemption of mankind. ‘Take 
us and all we have and use us in the way most likely to ac- 
complish this end.” What in such a case could best be done? 
How could these 5,000 burning hearts be used with the 
greatest force and likelihood of success? Let us see. It 
seems to us that substantially something like the following 
answer must be given: 
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I. The 5,000 must work in COMBINATION, and that the most 
complete and perfect possible. To separate and scatter them, 
leaving them to work out varying plans, would surely be un- 
wise. No, no. Two working in combination will accom- 
plish more than two in separation. Why? 

1. Combination gives the strength which flows from sym- 
pathy. The knowledge that if one is sore pressed, wounded, 
a thousand hearts feel with him, that if he falls they will 
shout victory o’er his grave, follow him in imagination to 
“the river,” and anticipate meeting him again before the 
throne, will be stimulus unutterable; will make him willing 
to face enemies, loss, death, and devils. 

2. Combination gives confidence. There is wonderful 
power in the consciousness that a multitude are shouldering 
the same weapons, engaged in the same conflict, marching to 
the same music, under the same standard, for the destruction 
of the common foe. Confidence makes men into heroes. 

3. Combination gives the power which comes from ex- 
ample. Man imitates. The deeds of daring and self-denial 
and sacrifice done here will be talked about, and printed, 
and written about and imitated there. Men emulate. In 
every company there will be spirits more courageous and 
daring than others, and so all through the 5,000. These will 
lead and the rest will follow. 

II. But such combination or oneness of action will only be 
possible with ONENESS OF DIRECTION. If all are to act to- 


_ gether all must act on one plan, and therefore all must act 


Subordi- 


under one head. Twenty different heads, according to the 
nature and experience and history of heads, will produce 
twenty different plans with twenty different methods for their 
accomplishment, clashing and hindering each other more or 
less. ‘Then what next? Difference of opinion, of feeling, of 
following, of action. Disagreement, confusion, separation, 
destruction. ‘Iam of Paul’ and‘Ilam of Apollos’ soon leads, so 
far as the actuality of things is concerned, to being of nothing 
save wrangling and the devil. 

Bring in your earthly usages. How do men ordinarily act? 
Do you want to tunnel a mountain, bridge a river, manage a 
railway, or conquer a nation? Is it committeed? Did acom- 
mittee build the ark? emancipate the Israelites?—or ever com- 
mand, or judge, or govern them after they were emancipated? 
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If you will keep the unity of your 5,000, one mind must direct 
and lead them. Is this direction of one mind all the direction 
needed? By no means. Subordinate leadership there must 
be in all manner of directions; all the talent in this direction 
possessed by the 5,000 must be called into play; but one con- 
trolling, directing will must be acknowledged, accepted, and 
implicitly followed, if you are to keep the unity of the 5,000, 
and make the most of it for God and man. 

1. Then, of course, you will train the 5,000. An army 
without training, without drill, would be simply a loose, help- 
less mob, a source of weakness and danger, impossible to hold 
together without training and drill. And this 5,000 will be 
little better, though every one of them may now have a heart 
full of zeal for God and love to man; so we must train them 
and that to the uttermost. We must teach them how to fight, 
how to fight together, and how to fight in the very best way. 
Train them in the industrious, practical, and self-sacrificing 
discharge of their duties. Develop what gifts they possess, 
and help them to acquire others. Let every one have a 
chance. Godis no respecter of persons, nor sex either; neither 
must you be. Every gift you need is here; they only want 
calling forth and cultivating and you will be fully provided 
for war. But, mind: you must train and teach and develop— 
no pipe-clay soldiers willbe of any service here—and estab- 
lish your army in actual service. In earthly armies some- 
thing may be done in making soldiers with marchings and 
inspections and drillings in the barrack-square, far away from 
the din and smoke of actual war, but not so here: they must 
learn as they fight and fight while they learn. They will 
train most rapidly in the ranks; and only in the ranks, on the 
field, with the flag of victory waving over them, can they be 
made into veterans, and inspired with that feeling, or convic- 
tion, or whatever it may be, that will make them assured that 
they are the soldiers of the Most High, and therefore invinci- 
ble, unconquerable, and all-conquering. 

2. When you have trained your 5,000 you will sov¢ them. 
You will put the right man in the right place, and for every 
place you will have aman. Gifts differ. You will want the 
head, and the eye, and the ear, and the hands, and the feet, 
and you will have heads, and eyes, and ears, and hands in 
abundance. You want infantry, and cavalry, and engineers, 
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1878, and transports, and every other arm needed to make up a 
Age 49. mighty force, and you have all, or you will by your train- 
ing make all, and to all you must assign the place for which 
they are adapted and needed. 
Implicit 3. Then, of course, there must be obedience. If the 5,000 are 
oe ee to act together, and to act on one plan, it will be self-evident 
that it can only be effected by implicit obedience. If it were 
otherwise—if the officers of the Salvation force can only ex- 
press their wishes for those composing it to act in some par- 
ticular manner, which said wishes can be received or rejected 
as they may appear pleasant—then anything like certain and 
foreseen action is impossible. But if it is known and assured 
that the 5,000 will act as directed, then the most important 
measures can be devised and executed with exactest certainty. 
If a desired course of action will only be taken on its recom- 
mending itself to the judgment, the leadings, the impulses, 
the feelings of each individual, then you can be sure of 
nothing except confusion, defeat, and destruction. 
and, the Try this on any of the aforesaid human undertakings, and 
pone. where will you soon be? Any great commercial enterprise, 
for instance; will not the very speedy result be bankruptcy? 
Or war. Tryitin the presenceoftheenemy. Let every man 
fight as he is led, or every regiment charge up the hill and 
storm the redoubt, or do any other deadly, murderous deeds, 
according as they are resolved upon after discussion, and 
votes, and majorities, and where will you be? What sort of 
telegrams will you send home to an expectant country, and 
what sort of a welcome back will those of you that are left re- 
ceive? No! obedience is the word. Somebody who knows 
what they are doing TO DIREcT, and then simple, unques- 
tioning obedience. Obedience for earthly business and 
earthly war, and obedience for God’s business and God’s 
army. - 
Push for- 4. And, lastly, having organized and developed and dis- 
ward! ciplined your army, it must be used, employed, and that to 
the uttermost. Nothing demoralizes Salvation soldiers more 
than inactivity. Idleness is stark ruin, and the devil’s own 
opportunity. Push forward; never heed the number or position 
of your foes or the impossibility of overcoming them. Your 
Salvation Army has been’ made to accomplish the impossible 
and conquer that which to human calculations cannot be over- 
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come. Forward! If you will only go forward, and go for- 
ward on the lines here indicated, you will go forward to fulfil 
the commission of your Divine Captain: the discipling of all 
nations, the subjugation and conquest of the world. 


The Salvation Army had now fairly entered the 
public arena, and it was not long before it became 
“the observed of all observers.”” The newspapers, 
those modern Athenians who spend “their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing,” spied the infant prodigy, and their columns, 
usually destitute of a particle of religion, soon teemed 
with comments, which, could they be collected, would 
require the lifetime of a Methuselah to read through, 
and would represent as veritable a Babel of contradic- 
tions as were ever written upon any subject in so brief 
a space of time. 

Somehow, everybody felt qualified to pass an opin- 
ion upon the Salvation Army, from the little whipper- 
snapper who shouted “There goes Jesus!” as the 
bonneted sisters passed down the street, to the 
almost deified editor who sent forth his oracular 
utterances day by day to his votaries all over the 
world, and received from them the coppery tributes 
of their adoration. If diatribes, tirades, and philippics 
could have annihilated the Salvation Army it would 
surely have perished long ago. Its first appearance 
was a signal for a storm of abuse and ridicule which 
for violence and persistence has probably seldom been 
equalledin the world. Like David, it might truly say, 
“The ploughers ploughed upon my back; they made 
long their furrows.” “Strong bulls of Bashan” beset 
it around, gaping upon it “with their mouths as a 
ravening and a roaring lion.” 

Anybody and everybody felt they must have a fling. 
It was quite safe to do so. They knew they would 
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not be hit back. Here were people who when struck 
on the one cheek were actually willing to turn the 
other to the smiter also,.and who when robbed by a 
brutal mob of their coat were willing to offer to an 
unsympathising bench the cloak of their liberty and 
rights as British subjects. It was “sport” to crush 
the fly, because it was not a wasp, and could not sting! 
The “noble field” had caught sight of the religious 
stag and was soon in fullchase. The journalist blew 
the horn, and great was the company of hunters and 
huntresses, and countless the packs of ready hounds 
that joined in the pursuit. Who was not there? 
Every shade of society had its representative. 

Not that it was anything so very new, after all. 
What century and what generation and what nation- 
ality has not had its similar stag, which it has hounded 
to death, “from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zacharias, whom they slew between the tem- 
ple and the altar,’’ and onward to the present day, 
through a truly apostolic succession of saints and 
martyrs? 

Looking back upon the history of the past thirteen 
years, it seems nothing short of miraculous that the 
Salvation Army should have survived the whirlwind 
of criticism to which from its very infancy it has been 
exposed. Well was it that Providence had placed at 
its helm two hearts unflinching, two wills unwavering, 
who clung to their post with the desperate tenacity 
of a faith which increased as storm after storm was 
weathered. Thus wave after wave that threatened 
to engulf the vessel but carried it more swiftly 
toward its destination, compelling the very “wrath 
of man to praise” its Divine Controller. 

For the time being, however, all seemed with one 
consent to make common cause in levelling a lance 
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at the obnoxious intruder upon the religious quietude 
of the world. Earls, countesses, justices, mayors, 
aldermen, professors, literati, scientists, sermonists, 
novelists, cartoonists, satirists, reporters, journalists, 
showered upon its devoted head anathemas sufficient 
to have relegated it summarily to a purgatorial limbo 
from which it should never have returned. Remarks 
cynical, whimsical, hypocritical, nonsensical, inquisi- 
torial, dictatorial, dogmatical and, generally speaking, 
wiseacreical were belched forth upon it like showers 
of bullets from a mitrailleuse. 

Liliputian nobodies from the land of pigmydom 
strutted out, stretching themselves to the very utmost 
limits of their insignificance, and aiming their poi- 
soned shafts of envy and calumny at those who had 
dared to -overstep their mental and spiritual invisi- 
bility. Intellectual Goliaths, whose zpse dixit was 
wafted through the world on journalistic wings, 
stalked forth with ponderous shield and weighty spear, 
to throw down the gauntlet to this “army of the living 
God” which had dared to raise the standard of revolt 
against the heathenish Philistinism of modern Chris- 
tendom. ‘Those who knew least bragged loudest, and 
those who were the most shortsighted prophesied with 
the utmost confidence. 

A coroneted religious luminary in England’s sky 
discovered in the Salvation Army the magic number 
of the Beast of Revelation, though in what respects 
the one resembled the other any more than he did 
himself would be difficult indeed to discover. No 
canon of interpretation was given. None was asked. 
It was enough to brand the object with another’s mis- 
deeds, and gibbet it, not for what it had been or 
done, but for what it might some day become. 

“ Jesuitry,” cried another self-constituted “ defender 
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of the faith” to those who did not even know what 
Jesuitry meant; who had never studied its history, 
nor copied its devices, and whose pure and holy lives 
bore witness to the falseness of the charge. But how 
could one judge who had never been to a meeting in 
her life, and who closed her door upon those who 
would have sought her out to explain what she might 
have misunderstood, or to learn from her the higher 
altitudes upon which she would have had them con- 
struct their morality? But this titled upholder of or- 
thodox Protestantism, this daughter of freedom-boast- 
ing Switzerland, could incite maddened mobs and 
jealous priests and unfriendly governments to tear 
in pieces, shoot, imprison, stab, stone, and shed the 
blood of those with whom she would not even pray! 
Had a Chinese mandarin or Mohammedan dervish 
done the same Great Britain would probably have 
declared war, and outraged Christendom have united 
to demand an apology. 

Others of the critics were of a less rabid character. 
The Salvation Army they loftily pronounced to bea 
“rope of sand.’ It did not possess in their estima- 
tion the elements of durability. It would soon die a 
natural death. It had long ago attained the zenith 
of its success. And now it was on the wane. It was 
a notorious fact that it was not what it had been, nor 
couldit ever be soagain. But, alas, for their prophetic 
spirits! The papery mausoleum which they had pre- 
pared with infinite trouble to receive its last remains 
continued empty. The swan-like requiems were left 
unsung.. The Salvation Army was a long time wan- 
ing, and never reached the point at which it could be 
correctly said to be “quite dead.” 

Many a time the journalistic gibbet was erected, 
and the editorial executioner prepared to bandage the 
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eyes and give the culprit his last swing into space. 1878, 
But at the critical moment, when all eyes were fixed, pees 
some royal messenger came dashing round the corner 

with the unwelcome reprieve, and not unfrequently 

the modern Haman, after leading Mordecai through 

the streets amid the applause of an admiring city, in 

royal apparel, upon the King’s own charger, found 
himself swinging upon the gallows fifty cubits high 

that he had erected. Verily, history repeats itself! 
What closer parallel to the Jewish story could well be 
found: than in the funereal honors heaped on Mrs. 
Booth and the magnificent ovation subsequently 
offered to the General in the Antipodes, together with 

his unprecedented welcome home to England? 

But it would be vain to attempt to exhaust the “Take no 
endless stream of idle tales and groundless slanders "ent 
which have more or less flowed on from that hour 
forward. “Take no notice of them! March straight 
on!” were the General’s orders to his soldiers, when 
surrounded with a howling East End mob. And the 
same directions were not only given to but acted on by 
the rank and file in regard to the abuse and vitupera- 
tion showered upon them from allquarters. “ Answer 
them not a word,” as Hezekiah said to his people 
upon the wall, when Rabshakeh sought to shake their 
fidelity. 

It was, however, Mrs. Booth’s special lot to handle Fa 
these assailants, and for the sake of well-meaning but special 
puzzled friends and supporters to reply to their cal- ee 
umnies. She did so, as is well known, with her 
usual trenchancy, and indeed her remarkable person- 
ality and obvious single-mindedness did almost more 
to dispel doubt and restore confidence than did even 
the unanswerable arguments with which she met her 
opponents, She reminded the critics that not a few of 
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1878, them lived in glass houses, and that the stones which 
es fe: they were flinging at the Army were calculated to in- 
flict far greater damage if thrown back upon them- 
selves. 
Only one She was willing that the Army should be judged 
eid by any human standard, Scriptural or otherwise, but 
she insisted that it should be on condition that the 
same standard should be applied to themselves. She 
would not consent to an angelic or Adamic ideal 
being set up for the one and not for the other. If 
the Army were to be judged by such lofty concep- 
tions of morality then by all means let the churches 
and the world be measured by the same, and let them 
be their own judges as to who came nearest to the 
model. To such considerations there was but one 
reply possible on the part of any who were honestly 
willing to be convinced. 
Why such It is not a little difficult to understand the philoso- 
opposi- ee 
tion? phy of the criticism and other forms of opposition 
through which the Salvation Army has found it nec- 
essary to fight its way to its present position of ac- 
knowledged usefulness and success. Here was an 
organisation that existed for the benefit of its fellow- 
men. With the purest and most philanthropic motives 
were coupled the most disinterested and self-denying 
lives. Itcould not have been the mere peculiarity - 
of the measures that provoked enmity. For others 
had been similarly assailed in bygone days who had 
relied upon no such methods for attracting attention. 
This may have been the excuse, but it was no more 
than an excuse, and a flimsy one at best. Had these 
methods not existed, or had they been widely differ- 
ent, some other ground for objection would doubtless 
have been invented. - 


Perhaps one reason for this, as we have heard Mrs. 
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Booth remark, is “the spirit of selfishness, which 
seems so inveterate in the human race.” 

Few are sufficiently noble to ask themselves, in fac- 
ing the appearance of a new phenomenon, “ What 
good will it do?” The first question is, “How will 
it affect ME?” The whole world is surveyed from 
this narrow standpoint. Its great problems are 
solved in the light of this farthing dip! The horizon 
of modern society is bounded by the length and breadth 
of individual private petty interests. Selfishness per- 
vades the atmosphere. The Salvation Army bursts 
in upon the scene. The publican says, “What will 
become of my customers?” The debauchee says, 
“The victims of my lust will slip through my fin- 
gers!”” The politician says, “I shall lose my votes.” 
The lover of ease says, “ They will disturb my neigh- 
bourhood.” The man of business says, “What can I 
make out of them?” The minister over the way 
says, “Will my people run away to them?” The 
journalist says, “ Which will increase my circulation 
best: to praise or blame—to approve or to condemn?” 
And as in the estimation of each, rightly or wrongly, 
the answer comes back, so the sails are trimmed and 
the helm turned! 

But, whatever be the cause, it is a sorry spectacle, 
and calculated to make the hearts of the true followers 
of God bleed, to see the world fling its sword into the 
scale against those who would be its benefactors. 
Who can tell how often the “ Woe to the vanquished !” 
of these Goths and Vandals of modern society has 
sealed the doom of some nascent effort to bless and 
cheer mankind, and how many a possible Rome it has 
consigned to the flames before its day! These Herods 
seek for the “ Babe,” it is true, as diligently as did the 
wise men of the East themselves, but it is too often 
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to slay rather than to worship Him. Strange that, 
when the conflagration of sin and misery is at its 
height, those who profess-to hold in their hands the 
hose should turn it, not upon the fire,. but on the 
heads of those whose sole desire it is to give their life’s 
blood in contributing to quench the flames. But what 
we may not understand we can at least patiently en- 
dure, and, in the stirring words of Mrs. Booth, in a 
letter to a friend: 

“We go on through floods and storms and flames, 
God is with us, and out of this movement He is 
going to resuscitate the Acts of the Apostles. We 
see the pillar_of cloud, and after it we must go. It 
may be that the rich and the genteel will draw off 
from us. They did so when the Master neared the 
vulgar cross and the vulgar crowd. But we cannot 
help it. We are determined to cleave to the cross, 
yea, the cross between two thieves, if that will save 
the people!” 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


HALLELUJAH LASSES. 1877=78. 


“THE polis [police] could do nowt wi’ me! The «7p pois 


magistrays could do nowt wi’ me! But yon little lass 
could do owt wi’ me that she likes!” The speaker 
was a tall, burly iron-worker in the North of England. 
The tears in his eyes emphasized his words. He had 
been a drunkard anda desperate character, but now, 
like the man out of whom the legion of devils had 
been cast, he was “clothed and in his right mind,” a 
wonder to all the town and country-side, and almost 
broken-hearted, because the meeting that was then 
being held was the farewell of the young girl who 
had been the means of leading him to Christ. Verily, 
it was “not by might, nor by power, but by the 
Spirit ’ that so wonderful a change had been wrought. 
Hundreds in that same town could testify to a similar 
revolution in their lives. 

And yet there was nothing very remarkable either 
in the appearance or the words of the one to whom 
under God they owed their salvation. There were 
none of the flashy gewgaws and not a vestige of the 
hollow claptrap that serve to constitute the attraction 
of the stage or circus. The dress was severely neat, 


Quakerish, Puritanical—not a feather, flower, or 
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furbelow to be seen. The demeanor was in keeping 
with the attire—modest, unassuming, simplicity per- 
sonified. The language ‘was that of everyday lfe— 
plain, almost commonplace—and could not have been 
more destitute of the artificialities of rhetoric. And 
yet there was eloquence, but it was the eloquence of 
nature; which as much transcends the most polished 
flights of art as the note of the nightingale does the 
ding-dong of the belfry or the roar of Niagara the 
salvo of saluting cannon. 

There was no need to “gild” the already “refined 
gold,” “to paint the lily, or add a perfume to the 
violet.”” And as in the limpid waters of a pool the 
starlit sky stoops, so to speak, and imprints itself upon 
earth, thus the hearts of that vast audience were made 
to reflect the burning words that fell from the speak- 
er’s lips, till it seemed as if, to a man, their feelings 
might be summed up in the convert’s expressive 
utterance, “Yon lass can do owt wi’ me that she 
likess/ 

After being repressed and buried for centuries be- 
neath a couple of misquoted Pauline texts, woman, 
like Lazarus of old, had heard the voice of her Saviour 
bidding her “come forth,” and to Mrs. Booth was 
reserved the special privilege of fulfilling the Mas- 
ter’s bidding in loosing her fellow-sisters from the 
grave-clothes of prejudice and letting them go forth 
upon their errand of mercy—the salvation of the 
world. The Lord had given the word, and great had 
been the company of women warriors—Hallelujah 
Lasses, as they were popularly styled—who went 
forth, and who helped in 1878 to turn the ebbing tide 
into the onward flow of victory. 

Shock after shock had the Christian Mission expe- 
rienced in its early days from the Judases who had 
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betrayed its cause at Brighton, Portsmouth, and Lei- 
cester, seeking to snatch for themselves, in the very 
hour of victory, the credit and results that belonged 
to God and humanity. But the standard which they 
had ignobly surrendered was seized by a bright brave 
troop of modern Deborahs and Jaels, the record of 
whose acts would read more like a religious romance 
than the sober happenings of history. 

Sometimes the Salvation Army is blamed for ignor- 
ing the achievements of others. Asa matter of fact, 
neither time nor space has yet been found to relate 
ourown. ‘There is no need to fill our columns with 
ancient history, or to roam the world and ransack the 
churches in order to discover stirring examples of de- 
votion and self-sacrifice. We cannot pause to canon- 
ise the dead of centuries gone by while a living 
host of saints and martyrs take their place and carry 
on the work. It is scarcely too much to say that 
there are more luminaries in a square yard of Salva- 
tion Army sky than in the entire span of many a 
century-old organisation. Thrilling incidents and 
biographiesa wait the pen of the future historian. 
But for the present, unless they are chronicled in 
heaven, they are scarcely chronicled at all. 

There was Kate Shepherd, the heroine of the Rhon- 
dda Valley in Wales, the leader of one of the most 
powerful revivals the world has ever seen. Build- 
ings were too small to contain the crowds who flocked 
to listen to the girl-preacher. For hours together, in 
the open air, under the shadow of the Welsh moun- 
tains, the people by thousands would hang upon her 
lips. And when with lifted face and closed eyes, 
standing in her cart-pulpit, she burst into a torrent 
of prayer, it seemed as if a pin-fall would have jarred 
upon the breathless silence of the audience. Kate’s 
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power in prayer was unique. It was not so much 
what she said, as the way she said it. “O Lord, 
Lord, You know they are mis-er-a-ble/” she would 
begin, and the heart of every sinner in the congrega- 
tion seemed to echo back, almost audibly, “ You know 
we are miserable!” 

The prayer finished, the clear, sweet voice would 
ring through the air in some popular refrain adapted 
to spiritual words, which were heartily taken up by 
the crowd. And then followed a simple testimony to 
God’s saving grace, and appeal upon appeal for every 
sinner to decide then and there the question of his 
soul’s salvation. “Won’t youcome? You'll be sorry 
for it some day! Yes, you witt!” And the large, 
dark, earnest. eyes, brimful of tears, enforced the 
argument with a pathetic power, alas, too lacking in 
the pulpit ministrations of to-day. No wonder that 
hundreds upon hundreds of the roughest class flocked 
like little children to the penitent-form, and entered 
the kingdom of heaven through the labours of the 
girl of seventeen who had dropped suddenly down 
into their midst like an angel from the skies. 

For ten years she continued her faithful and 
successful labours, neither daunted by opposition nor 
puffed up by flatteries such as might have excited the 
vanity of many a more experienced labourer. Six 
offers of marriage during the first seven weeks, in- 
cluding two from ministers, did not cause her to falter 
or draw back from the path of duty; and when at 
length, prematurely worn out by the exhausting toil 
of her early years, she married, and retired from 
public life, she manifested in private the Christian 
graces which had made her ministry so successful. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of a similar 
character. Indeed, where so many have excelled, it 
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seems invidious to select individual names for special 
mention. It is only as types of the rest that we have 
ventured to single out a few of the most prominent. 
For these ministering women were not mere fac- 
similes of each other. Some were quiet and reserved, 


others loud and demonstrative. Some struggled on” 


amid tears and fears, others enjoyed boisterously high 
spirits. But in courage, faith, love, and zeal it would 
be difficult to say which excelled. 

The very opposite of the Kate Shepherd class was 
the notorious “ Happy Eliza;” an excellent specimen 
of the ready-for-anything spirit which has from the 
first characterized the Salvation Army. When sta- 
tioned with Mrs. Reynolds at Nottingham, the usual 
advertisements having failed to draw the crowd, she 
marched through the town with streamers floating 
from her hair and jacket and a placard across her 
back, “I am Happy Eliza!” 

The respectables were more than ever scandalised, 
but the denizens of the public-houses and slums for- 
sook their ale-pots and street-brawls to have a look at 
the wide-mouthed, loud-voiced, fearless preacheress 
who had rushed like a whirlwind through their haunts, 
and who evidently understood so well their language 
and their habits. 

When a herd of wild elephants have been captured 
in the East it is customary to send some tamed ones 
into their midst to fraternize with them and induce 
them to submit to their new and strange surroundings. 
Acting upon this principle the Christian Mission pre- 
ferred to select for their agents those who had been 
born and bred in the dark depths of civilisation’s 
jungledom. Happy Eliza was one of these. Fear 
was not to be found in her vocabulary. She knew 
and cared as little about the rules and regulations of 
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conventionality as did the human outlaws of society 
who were the objects of her attention. The game 
she was pursuing fought shy of the ways and words 
of civilised society. The religious trap set to catch 
them was no doubt very excellent, but unfortunately 
they had grown wary and would not walk inside, 
But this woman-Nimrod, this “mighty hunter before 
the Lord,” instead of waiting for the prey to come to 
her, had followed it to its remotest hiding-place. 
And not in vain. The hall was soon filled. Scores 
of the most desperate characters were saved, and 
Happy Eliza was soon marching backward down the 
streets, waving her fiddlestick and leading on a pro- 
cession of converted ruffians, and encouraging them 
to 
“Shout aloud Salvation, boys! We’ll have another song! 
Sing it with a spirit that will start the world along; 


Sing it as our fathers sang it many a million strong, 
As they went marching to glory!” 


It was not long before Happy Eliza’s name became 
a household word throughout England. To the 
roughs she was the very type and embodiment of the 
Salvation Army spirit. Nota bonneted soldier could 
pass through the streets without having the name 
shouted after them. Music-hall ballads, by being 
dedicated to her, ensured their popularity. Dolls and 
toys received her name, while sweetmeats imprinted 
with the magic title commanded a ready sale among 
the little street urchins, with whom “a ’aporth o’ 
‘appy ’Lizas” possessed an irresistible attraction. And 
when a little later she was transferred to Maryle- 
bone, where an old theatre was to be opened, the 
same spirit of daring don’t-careism secured the same 
glorious results. ‘There were neither soldiers nor 
bands to advertise her. But she was equal to the 
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occasion. A four-wheeler was hired. With brass in- 
struments inside and a drum on the box, Happy Eliza 
took up her position on the luggage-railed roof, and 
drove through the streets, alternately playing her 
fiddle and distributing thousands of handbills which 
announced the coming meetings. The story of the 
work that followed would fill an interesting volume 
of its own. How could such desperate go-aheadism 
fail to secure the results at which it aimed? Happy 
Eliza is still living. After years of faithful service 
she married a fellow-officer whose health broke down. 
Ordered abroad, to a warmer climate, both are now 
labouring in connection with a missionary society for 
the salvation of the heathen. Eliza visited the old 
country not long since, and called upon her comrades. 
Times were not quite so lively, she admitted, as when 
she had “stormed the forts of darkness” in “heathen 
England.” But who can tell the value of the training 
that these mothers in Israel will give to a generation 
yet to rise up and follow in their footsteps? 

Another character of the indomitable sort was 
Chinee Smith. Clogged and trampled on by a rough 
Lancashire mob, her bonnet torn from her head and 
her shoes from her feet, she marched in her stockings 
through the streets, her hair streaming down her 
back, took her place on the platform, and went on with 
the service as if nothing had happened. Of course 
the hall was packed to suffocation, and before the 
meeting closed souls were seeking salvation. 

The beat of the much-abused Army drum, almost 
the first time its now familiar echoes were ever heard 
in the streets, drew from the tap-room of a provincial 
town a bevy of wild young girls, bent upon a mis- 
chievous frolic at the expense of the processionists. 
It was a miserable drizzling evening, but the Captain 
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1878, halted for the usual open-air meeting, and was soon 
Age 49 currounded by a fine crowd—the élite of the adjacent 
slummeries; people who took little notice of the 
weather, and who felt more at home with the slush 
under foot and the rain pattering down from above 
than, I was going to say, in the finest cathedral in 
the land. But the comparison would be a mockery. 
oe There were few in that crowd who ever crossed the 
church. threshold of church or chapel. How could they go? 
They carried their scanty wardrobes on their backs,and 
whenever the long-deferred washing-day came round 
it was spent in bed, or rather in an apology for such, 
while the clothes were drying. What verger would 
have admitted, what congregation would have toler- 
ated, the presence of such a tatterdermalion throng? 
Tender But here they were on their own ground and in 
hearts in : Sod 
slumdom. their own element. ‘There was no one to criticise 
them. Indeed, it was their turn to be the critics, and 
criticise they freely did, with a caustic humour that 
was certainly less tedious than the insipid common- 
places of an after-sermon supper-table. The Captain’s 
voice was hoarse. No wonder. Seven open-air and 
ten indoor meetings a week would be calculated to 
try the strongest lungs and throat. But the hoarse- 
ness of the Captain’s voice preached a better sermon 
than any of the speaker’s words to at least one heart in 
that rough audience. For, strange as it may seem to 
some, in the lowest depths of slumdom hearts are to 
be found as tender and as beautiful as ever beat with- 
in the breast of womanhood. 
oe of It has been said that the crime, vice, and misery 
rough that stamp the poor are less conscience-searing than 
the pride, luxury, and formality of the upper classes. 
Perhaps it is because the former carry their own con- 
demnation, while the latter hide their sin beneath the 
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veneer of appearances. Whether this be so or not, 
the Captain would have surely felt rewarded had she 
known that among that rude, rough, jeering crowd, 
apparently so hardened in their sins, so indifferent to 
the claims of God, so careless of their own highest 
interests, the arrow shot at a venture had struck be- 
tween the joints of the harness one who was to be so 


signally used in the saving of souls. It was the - 


leader of the gang of girls who had rushed out of the 
public-house. 

What could be more unlikely than that “ Nick,” of 
all others, should be converted, join the Salvation 
Army, and become one of its most successful officers ? 
She had not an ounce of religion about her. Neither 
church nor Sunday school had exercised any leaven- 
ing influences. Her rich contralto voice had made 
her a welcome visitor at the public-houses and music- 
halls of her native town. Her mischief-loving pro- 
pensities and her born capacity for command had 
made her ringleader of a band of girls, in captaining 
whom she gained some of the experience that was to 
prove so useful in after days. 

But one incident of her childhood discloses a pleas- 
ing feature in her character, foreshadowing in a 
measure the future that was in store. Her father in 
a drunken rage was rushing at her mother, knife in 
hand, when the child sprang at him, wrenched the 
knife from his grasp, and fled as fast as her feet could 
carry her. She had made good her escape, when she 
tripped and fell upon the blade, losing the sight of 
one eye by the sad accident. Many an audience has 
since been deeply moved at the recital of this act of 
heroism on the part of the mother-loving girl. But 
at the time it made little impression and produced no 
difference in her life. 
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On the present occasion, however, “ Nick ”’ was for 
once subdued. “What brings the Captain out on 
such a night as this, and with her voice in such a 
state?” she soliloquised to herself, restraining her 
unruly followers, and passing word that the “lark” 
was to be deferred till they had reached the barracks. 
Ranging themselves in a row across the hall, the tur- 
bulent group took up their position and awaited their 
leader’s signal to commence the fun. But the signal 
never came. The conscience-smitten girl had taken 
part in her last “spree.” The tears were in her eyes. 
Deep conviction was followed by genuine repentance 
and true conversion. She could do nothing by halves. 
She must needs join as a soldier, march, sing, testify, 
and toil for souls. So consistent was her life that 
when, after two years’ faithful service, she was ac- 
cepted as a candidate for the work, her companions in 
the factory where she had been employed presented 
her with a Bible, as a mark of their good-will and 
affection. 

It was a long time before “Nick” could be per- 
suaded by her leaders that she possessed the gifts 
necessary to make her a successful officer. But at 
length she placed herself in God’s hands and theirs, 
and was one of the first cadets to enter the Women’s 
Training Home. Here she was for the first time in- 
troduced to the mysteries of pot-hooks and hangers 
and other literary elements. She set to work witha 
will, determined to master everything that was likely 
to increase her future usefulness. But it was hard 
work at first, as may be guessed from the story of one 
of her early experiences: “The Captain came, and 
looking at my copybook said, ‘The A’s is very good, 
but the B’s is awful. bad!’ Well; I saluted her—I 
knew how to do that as well as anybody—and look- 
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ing up to her I says, ‘Please, mum, which is ’em?” 
But it was not long before Nick discovered the differ- 
ence between her A’s and B’s, together with much 
other useful information. To describe her nine years’ 
successful career as an officer within these limits is 
impossible. She has been the means of leading 
hundreds, if not thousands, of souls to Christ, and 
has been placed in charge of one of the London 
Training Garrisons—a doctor of salvation theology 
who was graduated in the practical school of success, 
and is now preparing others for the same great work. 

It would be easy to goon multiplying similar in- 
stances of the sort of women who, inspired by Mrs. 
Booth’s example, have risen up in thousands and tens 
of thousands all over the world, and have followed in 
her footsteps, exchanging lives of useless drudgery 
or idleness for superhuman efforts on behalf of the 
perishing. 

But “what shall I more say? For the time would 
fail me to tell of” these latter-day prophetesses, who 
have “through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness been made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, and turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” 
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EVENTS of importance now followed each other 
with bewildering rapidity. Returning health was al- 
ways the signal for renewed activity, and the rapid 
opening of district after district, with the glorious 
revival outbursts that accompanied each new advance, 
opened for Mrs. Booth vaster spheres of usefulness 
than she had ever supposed to be possible. The 
General was not one to throw away so unique an op- 
portunity. He realized it to the full, and utilized the 
occasion with a skill which rivaled even the patience 
with which he had waited for it. War Councils were 
organised at the chief cities in which the work was 
being carried on. Officers and soldiers were gathered 
together, and special efforts were made to deepen 
the character of the impression already made, as well 
as to issue such instructions as would ensure further 
advance. Enormous mass-meetings were held both 
in the open air and in the largest buildings obtain- 
able. 

“T leave here for the Rhondda Valley on Tuesday,” 
writes Mrs. Booth, “taking the journey by easy stages. 
Iam to present colours at an immense out-door demon- 
stration. Itis estimated there will be fifteen thou- 
sand people present. Pray for me.” 

Some weeks later, when visiting some of the scenes 
of her earliest labours in the North, she makes the fol- 
lowing touching allusion: 
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“To-morrow, Saturday, morning I am to be at East 
Hartlepool, where I am announced to give an address 
at the anniversary. This is the place where I held 
my first consecration services eighteen years ago. 
There were two hundred and seventy cases in ten 
days, and grand ones, too. I keep hearing of some 
of the fruits having gone gloriously home to heaven.” 

In another letter Mrs. Booth says: 

“Our movement has evidently crossed over the 
bar, and is extending at an unparalleled rate. We 
see now that God has been shaping it to become a 
great power in the country, perhaps 7x the world.” 

Referring to the Maréchale’s work in Whitby, Mrs. 
Booth writes: 


“It is one of the most mighty moves I ever knew of. The 
proprietor of the hallis converted and has stopped some actors 
who were coming there, sending them word that it would be 
useless for them to come, as all Whitby is astir about religion! 
The hall was packed to suffocation on Sunday night (it seats 
3,000) and numbers were unable to get in. People all over 
the town are seeking God, and going to their ministers to ask 
what they must do to be saved. One man, an awful charac- 
ter, remained crying a whole day and night, groaning aloud, 
unable to eat or sleep. Some who have been saved have 
already died triumphantly.” 


Writing from Over-Darwen Mrs. Booth says: 


“T wish you could have seen my congregation yesterday 
—1,300—about 300 of them Lancashire roughs, and they are 
rough. The sort that will throw a little woman down the 
steps and kick her with their clogs! Awful! Hundreds were 
unable to get in—almost ariot at the doors, and no police 
allowed to come inside; and though one was promised outside 
he did not come. Oh, the blindness of our rulers! 

“ (Station)—I am landed here and have to wait an hour. 
Shall be late for meeting. 

“Well, to return to my subject. The man where I steyed 
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said as we went home, ‘I am fairly astonished at the behaviour 
of the roughs, seeing that most of them had been Sunday 
scholars.’ So much for teaching the letter without the spirit! 
This is the hardest county we have touched yet. As I looked 
upon their hard and careworn faces I thought I discovered the 
reason. Set to work at the cotton mills as soon as they can 
well walk, and often kept at it fourteen hours a day by wicked, 
inhuman parents andemployers! Poor things! God will judge 
them according to their dsadvantages. Oh, if they only 
realized what a new life we would bring to them, and what 
joys and hopes to illumine their sunless horizon! But, alas, as 
of old, ‘they know not what they do.’ Pray, dear, for Lan- 
cashire. Your prayers now shall avail much.” 


Among other places, a glorious work had broken 
out in the twin cities of Newcastle and Gateshead. 
It will be remembered under what peculiarly painful 
circumstances Mr. and Mrs. Booth had left this neigh- 
bourhood after the Conference of 1861. Little did they 
dream that their return at the end of eighteen years 
would be such an exceptionally triumphal one. The 
six girl officers who had been sent to captain these 
towns had swept all before them in one glorious Sal- 
vation avalanche. The largest public halls could 
not contain the crowds who flocked to listen to them. 
The poor heard the Gospel preached to them with a 
simplicity and an unction that carried conviction to 
every heart. The mouth of gainsayers was for once 
effectually stopped. To make the best of the oppor- 
tunity Mr. Booth proclaimed a great Council of War 
which was to last for three days. Mrs. Booth accom- 
panied him to their old field of labour. To say that 
their reception was without a parallel in the religious 
history of the great northern metropolis but faintly 
describes the enthusiasm of the occasion. ‘True, it 
was very largely confined to the poor—the poorest of 
the poor. But it was none the less phenomenal. 
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Writing to her daughter Emma to join her in wit- 
nessing the mighty work, she says: 


“Yes, I want you to come. Try and get the children into 
a good state of soul before you leave them. The Mayor was 
at the meeting the other night. When shaking hands with 
me he said, ‘This is a most wonderful movement!’ Next 
Sunday we shall have, at the lowest calculation, 9,000 people at 
our places in these two towns alone! Hundreds of the greatest 
roughs have been converted. And all through the instru- 
mentality of six young women, humble, simple souls, full of 
love and zeal. Truly, God hath chosen the weak things! 

“Oh, my dear child, it makes me long to see you a at it 
in some way or other! Tell Eva and Lucy to get on and to 
get ready, but above all to keep their souls right. It is not to 
the clever, or talented, or educated that these things are 
given, but to the whole-hearted and spiritual. It was so in 
Christ’s day and it isso now. You must get to work to train 
ussome women. But youknow, Emma, you must be fully one 
with us. I feel as though I had been wrong in criticising 
some of our folks and measures to you. I see that we cannot 
have a great movement among such a class of people without 
alot of defects and weaknesses. But then God knows it all. 
And we are as weak in His sight in some things as they are 
in others. He has to make the best of ws, and we must do the 
same in regard to others. You will see it better when you 
get moreamong the people. Your soul istoo big not to enter 
into the opportunities of such a work with all your might. 
And I want you to get the children as much into sympathy 
with it as you can. I see what a power they may all be.” 


The reference to criticisms of men and measures 
on the part of Mrs. Booth and her daughter casts an 
interesting light upon the gradual evolution of the 
Salvation Army principles and practices. Some of 
the new developments came upon Mrs. Booth’s pre- 
vious tastes in the nature of a disagreeable surprise. 
They clashed with her feelings and prejudices. But 
where this was the case Mrs. Booth, in facing the un- 
gainsayable results, gladly subordinated the dictates 
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of her personal predilections to those of her judg- 
ment. She thrust herself into the actual position 
which others occupied, and was quick to realize and 
ready to acknowledge the need for measures which 
at first grated on her sensibilities. 

Another interesting illustration of this occurs ina 
letter to her son Ballington, when she expostulates 
with him on his advertising himself as “ Ballington 
Booth and his fiddle.” She concludes her criticism 
by saying that he must judge for himself as to the 
necessity for such a course, and that she was more 
than willing for him to follow his conscientious con- 
victions in the matter. It was this willingness to 
learn from anybody about anything, coupled with her 
immense tenacity of purpose when once her opinion 
had been formed, that enabled Mrs. Booth to adapt 
herself to the varied progressive stages through which 
the Army has passed. 

But to return to the meetings at Gateshead Aue 
Newcastle. In another letter Mrs. Booth says: 


“Tam having glorious times here. All our places were 
packed to suffocation on Sunday; I have only seen sucha 
jam as I had at the Town Hall a few timesin my life. Jam 
to preach next Sunday in the Circus; holds nearly 4,000! It 
is thought that many of our old friends among the higher 
classes will come to hear me who would not go to the other 
places. Pray forme. Oh, what a grand opportunity of influ- 
encing men for eternity! Pray that God may so fill me with 
His Spirit and power that they may forget the poor little 
instrument in the great and awful message. God helping me, 
I will sound an alarm to them in their sins and iniquities. 
My subject will be ‘A True and a False Faith.’” 


The meetings of the great Newcastle Council are 
thus described in the columns of the Salvationist, which 
had in 1879 supplanted the Christian Mission Magazine, 
and was the immediate predecessor of the War Cry: 
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“On Wednesday night previous to the War Council at the 
Hall of Varieties there were some 1,200 people, the usual 
week-night audience; and in the body of the building, seating, 
say, 800, we could only count six women, the rest men—rough, 
rougher, roughest, ruffians; and yet hundreds of them sing, 
shut their eyes and sing—and you can see that their faces are 
clean, that there isan air of reality about them that gives 
power and swing to their song— 

““T the chief of sinners am; 

But Jesus died for me.’ 
And then hundreds more sit, silent, solemn, conscience- 
smitten, cut to the heart by the truth; and here and there one 
is yielding and bowing, and seeking the pardon at Jesus’ 
hands that the sisters in charge here have been speaking of. 
In six or seven weeks they say something like @ thousand 
precious souls have publicly confessed Christ at these and the 
Sunday meetings. 

“Crossing over the same night to Gateshead, where three 
stations are in full swing, we fall in with two fellows of the 
baser sort, and, asking the way of one of them, they volun- 
teer the statement that ‘The Lasses are doing a deal of good 
in Gateshead; most of the rough characters ’ave joined ’em.’ 
Thinking our friends looked roughish, we enquired if they had 
been. ‘Oh, yes;’most every night.’ Bethesda had been full; 
the Alexandra had been more than full. Bottle Bank Music 
Hall a long way on for full, all of the same sort. Here are 
three glorious corps doing glorious work, and raised up this 
last six months.” 


On Saturday afternoon, 17th May, Mrs. Booth pre- 
sented flags in the Newcastle Circus to nine of the 
newly-formed corps in the presence of about 4,000 
people, who had gathered to witness the novel cere- 
mony. As this meeting is typical of others of a simi- 
lar character conducted by Mrs. Booth all over the 
country, in this and following years, we describe it 
somewhat fully. 

The following are some of her remarks, delivered 
with great power to the vast and enthusiastic audi- 
ene: 
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“Yes, we are marching on! Some of our friends say, ‘Well, 
but could you not march without a flag?’ Yes, we could, 
and we have marched a long time and a long way without 
one; but we can march better wth one, and that is the 
reason we have one. 

“ All armies have banners, and we are an army; we grew 
into one, and then we found it out, and called ourselves one. 
Every soldier of this army is pledged to carry the standard of 
the Cross into every part of the world, as far as he has oppor- 
tunity. Our motto is, ‘The world for Jesus.’ We have all 
sworn fealty to the Lord Jesus Christ, and faithfulness to the 
Army, because it represents our highest conception of the 
work which He wants us to do. 

“This flag is a symbol, first, of our devotion to our great 
Captain in heaven and to the great purpose for which His 
blood was shed—that He might redeem men and women from 
sin and death and hell! When a soldier enlists in the service 
of the Queen he gives up, nota little of his time, or of his 
money, or a part of his strength, talents or influence, but 
HIMSELF! So I trust every one who shall pledge himself to 
this flag will resolve to give himself or herself up absolutely 
—body, soul, and spirit; all he has, all he is, and all he can 
do—to be used up in the glorious service of his Master and 
King! 

“Secondly. This flag is emblematical of our fazthfulness 
to our great trust. Jesus only wants faithful soldiers in order 
to win the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for His possession. If Christian soldiers 
had been faithful in the past the world would have been won 
for Christ long ago! Why not? What a stir it has made be- 
cause we have had 1,000 conversions in the Rhondda Valley 
in afew weeks; but on the day of Pentecost they had 3,000 
in a few hours. When the Holy Ghost has fair play, and is 
allowed to use men and women as He likes, what are hours 
or weeks to Him? If God works, what does it signify about 
the instruments? Why did not the church launch out from 
that Pentecostal day in obedience to the command of her 
great General, to go and preach His Gospel to every creature, 
following the tactics of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
‘All things to all men,’ that she might win them for Him? 
Oh, why? Because of the unfaithfulness of her soldiers! 
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She left her first simplicity, got entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage, and lost the fulness of the Spirit of Pentecost! 

“May God help us to be /azthful; to be ‘faithful even unto 
death!’ Sometimes soldiers are faithful unto trial—till hard 
marching, privations, short rations, cold, hunger, and death 
stare them in the face; then they strike their colours and 
desert. What does England say about such soldiers? And 
what will God say to those who desert His cause when tribula- 
tioncomes? Soldiers of this Army, you must be faithful unto 
death, and then your King will give you a crown of life! 

“Ah, to be faithful unto death means a great deal. It 
means to be faithful when friends ‘forsake us and flee,’ when 
‘no man stands by us.’ ‘In perils among false brethren.’ 
‘In perils by land and sea,’ when ‘suffering hunger,’ as wellas 
when we abound. ‘Through evil as well as good report,’ 
when men misrepresent and slander us, and smite us ‘with 
the palms of their hands’ and spit upon us!’ Faithful at 
Pilate’s bar, before magistrates and rulers, and before mobs of 
bullies and blackguards. Faithful to conscience, to principles, 
to man, and to God. Oh, that every one of us may faithfully 
follow our Lord right on to dark Gethsemane’s garden, sweat- 
ing under a sense of a world’s guilt and misery, and offering 
strong crying and tears for its deliverance! Yes, and right 
on to the Cross! We cannot get further than that; but, 
bless Him, we can get as far. I know that you, my brethren 
and sisters, officers in this Army, have trials and hardships 
and sorrows and conflicts which nobody knows anything 
about save your great Captain in heaven, but He knows it all, 
and He says, ‘Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee 
a crown of life!’ Oh, hallelujah! 

“This flag is alsoan emblem of victory! When a soldier 
goes into a battle he may hope for victory, he may believe in 
victory, he may fight ever so valiantly for victory, but he is 
never sure of it. Butin this war of ours victory issure. WE 
SHALL WIN. The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob 
is our shield. He will put the crown on our heads with His 
own hand. His blessed lips will pronounce the ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’ Only be faithful to the cannon’s 
mouth, or the martyr’s block—only stand to your colours, and 
hold aloft the Cross—and victory is yours, and everlasting 
renown. 
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“But by what power is this victory going to be achieved? 
By FirRE! The Holy Ghost. Fire is the most potent force 
in nature. Electricity, light, heat—all are fire. Everything 
must give way before fire. ‘Some trust in chariots and some 
in horses,’ but our trust is in the living fire—the Holy Ghost 
—to burn up our enemies inside, and melt down or frighten 
away our enemies outside. 

“This fire of the Spirit can transform us as it did Peter, and 
make us not only bold enough to fight for our Lord but en- 
thusiastic enough to be crucified for Him. This fire can 
penetrate into the thickest, blackest, and hardest of the ranks 
of the enemy. It can melt their helmets of steel, and break 
their breastplates of adamant. When our officers, crowned 
with this fire, charge on them, they are more discomfited than 
Pharaoh’s hosts when the waters broke over them. They cry 
and howl for anguish of heart. Out of the belly of hell they 
cry ‘aloud, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ They- are 
smitten like persecuting Saul on his way to Damascus, and 
lo! they are changed into Pauls before we recognise them. 
This fire makes even the devil run; ‘Paul I know, and Jesus I 
know,’ said he to some would-be exorcists. ‘But who are ye? 
You have not got the fire.’ 

“OQ my comrades, all we want is enough of this fire and 
whole towns shall shake at our approach, and all hell be 
affrighted at our advance. True, we have a mighty task be- 
fore us, but we have a mighty force. There is plenty of it, 
there is no stint; ‘we are not straitened in Him,’ we may 
have as much as we want. Oh, take itin! Let all go that oc- 
cupies the room which it might have in your souls, and take 
your fill, and charge on the hosts of hell, and see whether they 
will not turn or flee! The time has come for fire. All other 
agents have been tried: intellect, learning, fine buildings, 
wealth, respectability, numbers. The great men and the 
mighty men and the learned men have all tried to cast out these 
devils before you, and have failed. TRY THE FIRE! There are 
legions of the enemies of our great King. Fire on them. 
There are the legions of strong drink, damning millions; of 
uncleanness, millions more; of debauchery, blasphemy, theft, 
millions more! Charge on them, pour the red-hot shot of the 
artillery of heaven on them, and they will fall by thousands!” 


The flags were then handed to the respective 
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officers, who accepted them in the name of the corps, 
promising fidelity to God and the Army in the great 
soul-saving work in which they were engaged. 

On the next day, Sunday, an immense concourse 
of people, numbering some twenty thousand, as- 
sembled for the morning open-air demonstration, 
while at night twelve thousand persons were packed 
into the various buildings in which the great Salva- 
tion meetings were carried on. 

The Council was continued morning, afternoon, and 
evening on Monday,closing with an all-night of prayer. 
To those who are the advocates of short sermons and 
brief services, limited to the conventional clock-marked 
minutes, such prolonged efforts, which have become 
increasingly frequent in the Salvation Army, must 
indeed appear surprising, especially when the char- 
acter of the audience is considered. ‘The speakers 
were not educated ministers, turned out of theologi- 
cal seminaries. The discourses were not library- 
manufactured, but mostly delivered on the spur of 
the moment. The listeners were not the educated 
classes, accustomed to bridle their natural feelings, 
and to go through the meetings as a sort of spiritual 
penance. And yet there they sat, hour after hour, 
spellbound, fascinated, glued to their seats, spiritu- 
ally hypnotised for the time being. 

Nor was it a mere transient effervescence; the 
wave ofa political enthusiasm such as might greet 
the oration of a politician, without much practical 
result. Here were men and women whose ideas, 
actions, homes, and lives-had been suddenly revolu- 
tionized. A change had taken place which could 
only be ascribed to Divine influences. Drunkards, 
wife-beaters, prize-fighters, horse-racers, pigeon- 
flyers, cock-fighters, harlots, and, in short, the very 
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dregs of society had been taken hold of, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time transformed into good, 
law-abiding men and women, who were not merely 
converted themselves but in many instances were 
equally in earnest about the salvation of others! 

At one of the concluding meetings of the Council 
Mrs. Booth said: 


“Some of our friends ask whether the Mission is going to 
last. Itell them it has lasted thirteenanda half years. Ithas 
grown on of its own aggressive and expansive force, through 
hurricanes of contempt, sarcasm, open and violent opposition, 
secret treachery, malignity, and slander. But it has grown 
on, like its Master, from the manger, and it is still growing 
in glory and in favour with God and all holy intelligences.” 


The following paragraphs appeared in the JVorthern 
Echo, and have a special interest of their own as be- 
ing the earliest tribute to the work of the Salvation 
Army from the pen of the editor of the Review of 
Reviews: 


“The two most remarkable manifestations of the latest 
phases of religious sensationalism which have occurred of late: 
in the north have taken place so near together that the public 
have a good opportunity of contrasting both their methods 
and their results. The enthronement of the Bishop of Durham 
in the Cathedral preceded only by a few days the prolonged 
spiritual orgy which has just been held under the auspices of the 
Hallelujah Lasses in Newcastle and Gateshead; and although 
they differed in almost every detail they possessed a substan- 
tial identity of principle. The services were addressed to 
different classes, but they both relied upon a like principle to 
produce like results. The contrast between the two services 
is so marked that many will feel their sense of propriety out- 
raged at the mere suggestion that they can be compared. 

“In one, every aid that art could bring to the service of 


_teligion was employed in order to inspire those present with 


reverence and awe. 
“All the seductive influences of ecclesiastical art were em- 
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ployed without stint. There were the ‘storied windows 
richly dight,’ ‘the pealing organ,’ and ‘the full-voiced choir,’ 
whose ‘service high and anthems clear’ dissolved the poet 
into ecstasies, and brought all heaven before his eyes. All 
the clergy of the diocese, habited in snowy surplice and many- 
coloured hoods, defiled in long procession down the nave and 
took up positions in the choir and beneath the tower, adding 
thereby immensely to the beauty of the building. 

“In the other case, the worshippers assembled within the 
walls of a theatre, in the public streets, or within the un- 
finished walls of a public hall. The services were conducted 
by men and women who were destitute of any pretensions to 
culture. Inplace of the organ on which Dr. Armes discoursed 
sweet music in the Cathedral, the Tyneside congregations had 
to content themselves with the solitary strains of the Hallelu- 
jah fiddle. Rough and shock-headed processionists following 
banners emblazoned with the representation of the sun at 
noonday, and bearing the rude mystic inscription, ‘Blood and 
Fire,’ while Hallelujah Lasses walking backwards, precentor 
fashion, supplied the place of the surpliced procession of 
beneficed clergy. The Bishop and the Dean had as counter- 
parts the ‘Converted Sweep’ and the ‘Hallelujah Giant.’ Only 
in one detail, that of taking a collection, were the two ser- 
vices identical. 

“The anthems were faultlessly performed, and, as a sacred 
concert, the service in the Cathedral was unequalled; but, so 
far as genuine hearty praise is concerned, there may be more 
of that in the lusty chanting of the vigorous though ungram- 
matical war sone of the Salvation Army, which contains the 
grotesque couplet: 


“The devil and me, we can’t agree; 
I hate him, and he hates me,” 


than in all the melodious renderings of Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven which delighted the audience in the Cathedral. 
As to results, the advantage is still on the same side. The 
service in the Cathedral no doubt roused devotional feelings 
in devotional minds, and the earnest words of the Bishop 
must have produced a deep impression upon the minority 
who heard them; but the service left no more visible mani- 
festations of its influence than the performance of an oratorio 
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or the ordinary discourse of a parish priest. Far otherwise 
is it with the disorderly gatherings of the Hallelujah Lasses. 
Ridicule as we may the doggerel hymns, the incoherent 
prayers, the wild harangues, the violent gesticulations, and 
the rude sensationalism of a country fair imported into public 
worship, the fact remains that the Salvation Army has saved 
for the time being numbers of the very lowest of the com- 
munity from vice and crime. The testimony of the police 
and of the magistrates in Gateshead is conclusive as to the 
genuineness of their work. They have reduced the charge 
list in Gateshead by one-half, and effected a startling reforma- 
tion in the personal habits of multitudes of the worst characters 
in the lowest slums on Tyneside. So successful have they 
been in reclaiming the drunkard and in enforcing an almost 
ascetic habit of life upon their converts that it is said the pub- 
licans offered the ‘Lasses’ £300 to transfer their operations to 
some other field. Of course, the reformation may not last. 
But, even if every ‘convert’ relapsed into his old state the 
moment the Hallelujah Lasses quitted Tyneside, they never- 
theless have done a great work. Their methods are to many 
minds simply revolting; but in seeking and saving those who 
are lost they have been signally successful where other 
agencies have signally failed.” 


CHAPTER LXXX 
CORRESPONDENCE. 1879. 


FROM her public work we turn aside to glance at the 
file of Mrs. Booth’s domestic correspondence, carried 
on, as usual, amid the pressure of never-ceasing pub- 
lic duties. 

Referring to a rumour that a prominent minister 
was intending to make an attack upon the Army, Mrs. 
Booth writes: 


“These things cut us to the heart, but they do not and shall 
not move us from our purpose. I wrote hima letter of twenty 
pages. You shall see a copy of it some day, or at least a 
partial one. I told him that we could not help it, and that 
whoever denounced this work ‘God would judge him,’ for, if 
ever a work was of God, this is. I also said that if they com- 
pelled us to do so we should be able to defend our position, 
and by God’s help we would doso. He is using our instru- 
mentality to save the people, and He will justify His own 
ways. But we shall have to fight a great battle with tradi- 
tionalism and conventionality. Pray for us.” 


In encouraging one of her sons to faith and per- 
severance in public effort at a time of trial and con- 
flict, Mrs. Booth says: 


I have only a minute or two, but lest you should think I 
don’t sympathise with you I senda line. You ask, did I ever 
feelso? Yes. I think just as bad as any mortal could feel— 
empty, inside and out; as though I had nothing human or Divine 
to aid me, asif all hell were let loose upon me! But I have 
generally felt the worst before the best results, which proves 
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it was Satanic opposition. And it has been the same with 
many of God’s most honoured instruments. —— used to write 
me that it was awful—that he felt as hardand dark ashell. I 
had a difficult task to keep him going. I thought at one time 
he would, in spite of everything, give up. But you see now 
what a calamity it would have been if he had! I believe 
nearly all who are truly called of God to special usefulness 
pass through this buffeting. 

“It stands to sense, if there isa devil, that he should des- 
perately withstand those who he sees are going to be used 
of God. Supposing you were the devil, and had set your heart 
on circumventing God, how would you do it but by opposing 
those who were bent on building up His kingdom? He tries 
the wilderness experience on every true son of the Father, de- 
pend on it. He hopes to drive us from the field by blood and 
fire and vapour of smoke. But our Captain fought and won 
the battle for us, and we have only to hold on long enough 
and victory is sure. 

“Yes, the trial of faith is precious, more precious than 
angel can conceive, when borne with patience and persever- 
ance which will not yield. It is hard, and sometimes bloody, 
but it brings present and eternal glory. ‘Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation.’ 

“God cannot make heroes except by conflict, any more 
than man can. Who ever heard of a hero who never fought? 
The raw recruits run away. It is the well-trained veteran, 
inured to danger and bloodshed, who stands the rudest shocks 
of the enemy and holds on to death. ‘Courage!’ your Captain 
cries. ‘Only be thou strong, and of a good courage, and I 
will be with thee and teach thee what thou shalt say.’ ‘He 
hath chosen the weak things.’ He has not made shift with 
them—taken them because there were no others. No! He 
hath chosen them. Will He ever forsake them, and thus make 
Himself a laughing-stock for hell? Never! Will He ever let 
the devil say ‘Ah, ah! He chose this weak one and then let 
him fail’? No, zo, No!” 


Among other difficulties which pressed sorely on 
Mrs. Booth’s mind at this time was that of the sup- 
port of her numerous and growing family. It was 
one thing to be brave in public, but it was another 
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thing when the offended friends endeavoured to re- 
duce her and her husband to submission by withdraw- 
ing the support on which they knew them to be de- 
pending. How keenly Mrs. Booth felt this may be 
judged from the following letter. Speaking of diffi- 
culties of a personal character, she says: 


“T hope it is not pride, if it is Iam afraid it is incurable! 
If it were possible to alter our mode of living I would be will- 
ing to go into a whitewashed cottage, and live on potatoes 
and cabbage, in order to be at ease and independent, but that 
seems impracticable, atleast, all but the potatoes and cabbage, 
and we have come almost to that! My precious husband is 
careworn and overwrought with his great work; the tug to 
get money for that is bad enough, but to have to think of self 
is worse than all. 

“T started to write a letter yesterday, explaining our pre- 
sent position to a friend who might help and never feel it, but 
I could not get though it, and heartsick and weary I threw 
down the pen and yielded to grief. You will say, Where is 
your faith? Ifear it is very low. Yet I do hold on to the 
promises given me in days gone by. I believe in some way 
the Lord will deliver us, but it seems long in coming. Per- 
haps He requires me to use these means which are so dis- 
tasteful to me. Oh, that I knew just what He would have me 
do in the matter! I think Iam willing todo it. I suppose 
Paul was, and yet he said it was ‘better’ for him to die (he 
must have meant easier) than to be thus humbled before men. 
Well, I must wait on, and possess my soul in patience.” 


Referring to the same subject in another letter, she 
says: 

“Tt seems very strange that the greatest abundance seems 
to go where they know least how to use it. I often think 
there was more truth in Satan’s assertion to our Lord than 
we think:‘To whom I will I give it.’ Ah, well, they are wel- 
come to it; we don’t want any of his presents. Poverty with 
a good conscience and the smile of God is heaven, compared 
to riches with a guilty conscience—with the frown of God.” 


But this phase of Mrs, Booth’s trials was soon 
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1879, afterwards relieved by the generosity of a friend, who 
Age 5°. emitted to Mrs. Booth, in trust for herself and for 
Relief. her family, the sum of five thousand pounds, to be in- 
vested in certain securities. The interest of this 
money, as may be easily imagined, has not been a 
large sum, but coupled with the small profits which 
began about this time to accrue from the sale of Mrs. 
Booth’s and the General’s books it was sufficient to 
render the family independent of the support of those 
outside friends whose help they had so gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Ground- And yet on the wings of this simple circumstance 

lumnies. have been floated all sorts of calumnies, too groundless 
to need further refutation. We question whether there 
is a public man in England who, while possessing no 
independent means of support, has so persistently and 
nobly pushed from him the opportunity to enrich 
him and his family by means that all honourable and 
Christian men would unite in approving as perfectly 
justifiable. Surely there are not many instances to 
be found of such systematic and genuine disinterested- 
ness. 

Profits In the early days of his struggle with poverty Mr. 
from , : : 
books. Booth struck upon the idea of composing his own 

hymn-book and living upon the profits of its sale. 
Nearly every independent evangelist did the same. 
Nobody could possibly object. So thought Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth. At first the little venture was a disap- 
pointment. They bore the loss. And when it sud- 
denly became, with the rapid expansion of the work, 
a great success, and would in itself have ensured a 
splendid income for themselves and their children, 
they at once handed over the profits to the Salvation 
Army. Similarly inthe case of the books and 
pamphlets published by the General and Mrs. Booth, 
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while the sale was small and the margin allowed for 
profit merely nominal, they accepted a proportion of 
the proceeds. But when the phenomenal sale of 
“Darkest England” took the world by surprise, in- 
stead of appropriating the profits General Booth 
handed them over as his contribution to the scheme. 

In 1880 the War Cry was launched, and another op- 
portunity occurred by which Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
might have stepped into a position of affluence, there- 
by freeing themselves from every temporal anxiety, 
and acqtiring at the same time the power to contrib- 
ute handsomely to the Army funds. But they again 
“cut off their right hand” rather than avail them- 
selves of the advantage for personal purposes, assign- 
ing to the Army at one stroke what they might law- 
fully have kept for themselves. Some of their oldest 
friends, who had consistently manifested a keen in- 
terest in their welfare, urged them to follow an op- 
posite course. And there is no doubt they might 
have done so without affording anybody just cause 
for complaint. 

But they desired not riches, and resolutely pushed 
away from their own and their children’s grasp the 
prize that might justly have been theirs. 

Eager to preserve the movement from the deadly 
evil of mercenary motives, they realized the inesti- 
mable privilege of themselves setting an example of 
self-abnegation. Renouncing their own share in the 
profits, they could call upon each officer and soldier 
to do the same, and to push the battle’s interests as 
actively and enthusiastically for the sake of God and 
humanity as though they were personally benefiting 
by the transaction. 

It has been noble acts of this character which have 
created along the highway of history monuments of 
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the spirit of Christ and protests against the spirit of 
Mammon. Here are the finger-posts and stepping- 
stones which have served to distinguish the narrow 
way of self-denial from the broad path of self-indul- 
gence, and to convince an unbelieving world of the 
realities of religion. 

But to return once more to Mrs. Booth’s desk: we 
glance over her shoulder as she writes. Here is a 
tender letter to her daughter Emma, in which she 
dwells upon the advantages of largeness of heart: 


“Ves, I know all about it, more than you think I do, but 
this is only the infancy of our being, and it is better to possess 
these capacities of loving, even if they are never filled in this 
world, because there is a grand realisation for them in the 
next. ‘That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us.’ ‘I will also 
that they whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am, 
that they may behold My glory!’ This is the consummation 
for the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. And what can be a greater 
fulness of bliss than for a bride to behold her bridegroom’s 
glory? She only finds her own in his, therefore here is ful- 
ness of joy forever. We are made for larger ends than earth 
can compass. Oh, let us be true to our exalted destiny, and 
hold every earthly love and joy as secondary to our heavenly! 
The Lord bless you, and give you as much of earth as He sees 
will prepare you for Himself! 

“Do I love you as much as ever? What a superfluous ques- 
tion! I cannot measure my love for you by degrees. It is of 
the sort that knows nothing of decrease or increase. It is 
always full. I repose in you the most sacred trust, and this 
is the highest proof of love and confidence. I only hope the 
Lord may find you one to take my place who will love you 
with half as strong and unselfishalove. I believe He will.” 


Writing to her friend Mrs. Billups about Emma, 
Mrs. Booth says: 


“Emma was nineteen yesterday. We had anice time to- 
gether. If ‘spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,’ 


I often wonder what God intends to do with her. He must 
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have some grand destiny for her, either here or yonder. But 
oh, the capacity to Jove is also the capacity to suffer /” 


While no one was more emphatic than Mrs. Booth 
in teaching that “faith without works is dead,” on 
the other hand none could be clearer in teaching that 
justification was to be attained, not by works, but 
by faith. In writing to a friend upon this subject 
she remarks: 


“While we are to ‘labour to please God,’ we are to remem- 
ber than this is not the ground of our acceptance, which is 
alone the precious blood. Not by works of righteousness that 
we have done, but according to His mercy He saves us. It is 
a snare with us to look too much at ourselves, while with the 
Plymouth Brethren school it is the other extreme. Remem- 
ber, you are ever accepted in the Beloved, not for your own 
sake. At the same time, ‘let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of flesh and spirit,’ because we are His. Faith in 
Him as your keeper will do more in five minutes than years 

of conflict without it. Rest in Him. 

“You say you are discouraged on account of your failings, 
you see so many, etc. Now it is well to see them, for how 
can we take hold of Jesus to mend what we don’t see? It is 
a bad sign when people think themselves ‘rich, and increased 
in goods, and needing nothing,’ when they are ‘poor, and blind, 
and naked.’ It is best to know ourselves just as we are. But 
then we Salvationists are in danger of erring on the other 
side. We look too much at ourselves, apart from Him Who 
is, or would be, our ‘righteousness, sanctification and re- 
demption.’ 

‘“ Now learn to hold on by faith for just what you need, and 
the deeper the need the faster hold on! Oh, if I had only 
done so more persistently through life, instead of letting the 
sense of my own weakness dishearten my faith, what a differ- 
ent experience mine would have been! Ah, there is no teach- 
ing like experience. You try and learn wisdom by mine. 
Be a bold believer, and the more you feel your own need the 
closer cling to Him as your all and in all, able to magnify His 
grace where sin hath abounded, and His strength where there 
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“Remember, it is the blood that cleanses the soul. Works 
meet for repentance is one thing, the faith that heals is an- 
other; both are indispensable. The little child or the vilest 
sinner who dares trust for a full salvation gets it, while the 
most careful, principled, and determined disciple who doudts 
misses it. God cannot help it. He is bound to give or with- 
hold according to our faith. It is not arbitrary on His part. 
In the very nature of the case, it is the only line on which He 
can meet us. I believe if He cow/d have saved us in an easier 
way he would, but there was no other way. 

“ Unbelief is fatal to all the interests most dear to God and 
most valuable to the universe. It would destroy the felicity 
of heaven in an hour and turn it into hell. It made the devil 
what he is. It constitutes the essence of all iniquity. It 
must be destroyed in any soul before we can enter heaven. 
Faithis God's antidote. ‘Said I not unto thee, if thou wouldst 
believe thou shouldst see the salvation of God?’ ‘He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.’ 
This isa precious word. It has kept my soul alive many a 
time when Satan has almost overthrown me. ‘If ¢hou canst 
believe, all things are possible to thee. Never mind whether 
anybody else can or cannot. If others are too strong to let 
Me carry them, if thou art weak enough to throw up all self- 
effort and trust Me with thy whole weight, I will carry thee 
and thou shalt glorify Me.’ I know this is the way. Hence 
the babes go in with the simple and the great sinners; while 
the reasoners, and the strong, and the proud, and the fearful 
ate shut out of this inner temple. 

“Yes, the greatest of all enemies is unbelief. azth is the 
omnipotent lever which exalts the valleys and levels the 
mountains—such mountains as those you refer to. Faith 
opens the gates for the King of glory to come in, and when 
He is in, it takes hold of His strength to pull the pillars of 
hell down. Oh, let nothing frighten you, or lure you from 
trust! This is the difference between a conqueror and a 
coward.” 


Warning a young man regarding the danger of 
frivolity, she says: 


“Be watchful against levity. C is a good, devoted fellow, 
but naturally an incorrigible joker. It may not hurt him much, 
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because it is hisnature. But it will hurt youif you give 
way to it. It hurts nearly everybody. Watch! Don’t de- 
scend to buffoonery. While you become all things to win 
some, don’t forfeit your natural self-respect and the dignity 
of your position as a minister of Christ.” 


In writing to her daughter on the subject of the 
courtship and marriage of the officers, Mrs. Booth 
says: 


“It is not well in dealing with the lasses to talk to them 
as though we wished them neverto marry. We should rather 
inspire them to give the prime of their lives to the work, 
waiting till God sends His choice for them, not jumping at 
the first or second offer as if that must needs be the one. So 
many of them are tempted to make such a light thing of giv- 
ing themselves up.” 


In writing to one of her sons on the same subject 
she says: 


“The devil sets such innocent-looking traps—spiritual traps 
—to catch young people! Ah, he is aserpent still! Beware of 
his devices, and always cry to God for wisdom and strength 
cf will to put down all foolish tampering. You are born for 
greater things. God may want you to bea leader in Russia 
or some vast Continent, and you will want a companion and a 
counsellor—a ‘help-meet.’ The original word means ‘a help 
corresponding to his dignity.’ This is the meaning given by 
the best expositors. Oh, what wisdom there is even in the 
words which God has chosen to express His ideas! ‘Corre- 
sponding to his dignity!’ Yes, and no man ever takes one 
below this mark who does not suffer for it, and, worse still, 
generations yet unborn have to suffer also! Mind what God 
says, and keep yourself till that one comes! 

“A wrong step on this point and you are undone! Oh, the 
misery of an unsuitable match! It is beyond description. I 
could tell you tales of woe that are now being enacted. But 
I must wait till we meet. 

“T have seen too much of life and know too much of human 
nature to have much confidence in promises given under such 
circumstances. For my own part,I made up my mind when 
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I was but sixteen that I would not have a man, though a 
Christian, who should offer to -become even an abstainer for 
my sake. I felt that such a promise would not afford me 
ground for confidence afterwards. And do we not see enough © 
all round us to show that unless people adopt things on prin- 
ciple, because they see it to be right, they soon change? 
Look at the folks who promise to give up tobacco and dress. 
for the sake of getting into berths, how soon it evaporates! 
No, my lad, wait a bit! ‘Couldst thou not watch with Me one 
hour?’ Jesus lived a single life for your sake all the way 
through. Can you not live so till He finds you one after His. 
own heart? I feel sure He will. Pray about it in faith. I 
am doing so, and God will answer. But oh, don’t run before 
Him! Wait on the Lord. 

“ A little longer and you will be saying, ‘Oh, how glad Iam 
I waited! I have now found atreasure indeed!’ When God’s 
time and person are come He will bring you together. How 
delighted and satisfied Isaac must have felt when the servant 
told him all the way that God had led him (Genesis xxiv). 
‘All things come to those who wait.’” 


In another letter Mrs. Booth says, with reference 
to the use of notes in preaching: 


“Get out of them! They don’t fit our work. When you 
get on you don’t want them, and when you don’t they are no 
good. At first, if your memory won’t serve you, just jot on a 
small bit of paper the size of a ticket your main divisions in 
large writing, but no more. Like this: 


“Day of wrath is come. 
“Y. God's wrath. 
2. Just wrath. 
3. Uttermost wrath, 
4. Eternal wrath.” 


Referring in another letter to the solemnity of 
death, Mrs. Booth writes: 


“I came on here to see if I could comfort my poor old uncle, 
who is dying. Some days since the doctor said he could not 
survive the night, but he is here yet, though almost gone, I 
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saw him four days ago, and he said he was quite ready, and 
although he is now speechless he knows me, and made a des- 
perate effort to say ‘Amen’ after I had prayed. It calls up 
my precious mother’s departure so much; whata joyful meet- 
ing it will be when she sees him in heaven! She was always 
So anxious about his soul. It is a fearful work, is this dying. 
What must the death of the cross have been! Blessed 
Saviour, be Thou with us in the cold, dark river!” 
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CHAPTER > LXXXL 
WEALTHY FRIENDS. 1879. 


THE worship of wealth has always been a popular 
cult... But *modern. Society “seems,” to. have -out- 
mammoned Mammon and to have delivered itself up 
to the direction of a plutocratic clique who hold abso- 
lute sway both in the political and religious world. 
On the one hand statesmen complain that the destinies 
of empires have largely passed out of their control 
into that of an irresponsible and covetous handful of 
millionaires, who grasp the purse-strings of the na- 
tion and administer its resources with a view rather 
to their own personal aggrandisement than the com- 
mon weal. On the other hand, the religious element, 
which should afford a counterpoise to this tendency, 
is itself largely tainted with the all-pervading influ- 
ence. ‘There are probably few religious organisations 
which are not avowedly or tacitly ruled by their rich 
and respectable members. It has been said that 
every man has his price, and it might be added with 
equal force that every organisation has its price also. 

True, noble exceptions are to be found, but from 
the time that Satan said_to Jesus Christ, “All this 
will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship 
me,” the temptation has been the commonest and 
most successful weapon with which he has assailed 
poor frail humanity. And few have had the courage 


to treat the proffer with the Divine ‘Get thee behind 
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me” response. The bribes have varied from an apple 
to an empire, and not unfrequently has the spiritual 
birthright been sacrificed for a contemptible “mess 
of pottage”! Had we but eyes to see it, how often 
should we behold religious organisations and churches 
manacled and shackled, like Croesus, with their own 
gold! Their eyes are so hoodwinked with gold that 
they have lost their piercing prophetic vision. Their 
ears are so stopped that they can neither hear the 
heavenly voices as of old nor the cry of a perishing 
world. Their mouths are gagged with gold. They 
dare not speak the burning truths that are alone capa- 
ble of affecting the hearts of their hearers. The 
Shekinah of holiness has been exchanged for the 
lustre of tinsel. The Ichabod of departed glory is 
written across their gates. And why? Because they 
have allowed themselves to be dominated by a 
moneyed clique, who have made their gifts conditional, 
as is socommonly the case, on a sacrifice of principles, 
a diminution of devotion, or an abandonment of plans 
which the Holy Ghost has dictated and has favored 
with His smile. 

And so this modern Delilah has too often shorn the 
locks of her Samson and handed him over to the 
tender mercies of the Philistines—who have put out 
his eyes and set him to grind their political mills! 

Dare we place the helm of a steamer in the hand 
of a millionaire, and expose the passengers to the 
whims, caprices, and fears of a man whose only quali- 
fication for the post consists of his balance in the 
banker’s till? What wonder is it, then, that spiritual 
shipwreck should result from the adoption of a similar 
course in the navigation of our religious craft? The 
love of money, we are told, is the root of all evil. 
The petrifying, heart-hardening effects are inevita- 
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ble. And yet how often have the reins of the 
church been placed, by a too complaisant ministry, in 
the hands of those who haveno higher qualification 
than their wealth! 

The common danger of all has been, and must 
continue to be, the danger of the Salvation Army. 
More than once in the course of this narrative we 
shall have reason to remark how Dives has en- 
deavoured to dismount its leaders, often, no doubt, 
with the best of intentions. And perhaps one of 
the secrets of its continued success has been the de- 
termination of Mr. and Mrs. Booth to lose the favour 
of every moneyed friend they possessed rather than 
sacrifice a single God-directed principle. The finan- 
cial burden has always been a heavy one, and of later 


: years almost appalling in its magnitude. More than 
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once has liberal help been offered on conditions that 
would have been prejudicial to progress, and as often 
has it been refused. “I would rather die in the 
workhouse,” exclaimed Mrs. Booth at a gathering of 
wealthy friends, “than sacrifice one iota of my liberty 
in Christ to adopt such measures as I deem best suited 
for reaching the masses!” And to this principle 
they adhered with unfaltering fixity of purpose in 
many a season of conflict and temptation. 

It isone of these crises in their history that we now 
approach. The work carried on by Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth had assumed such proportions as to attract the 
attention of the secular and religious press. Their 
claims to the sympathy and co-operation of all who 
were interested in the cause of Christ began to be 
recognised. 

But difficulties arose. There were some who im- 
agined they saw danger to themselves in the rising 
tide of popularity which was carrying the new move- 
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ment so rapidly forward upon its crested waves. 
Whilst they could calmly view it from the ground of 
their own superiority they could afford to patronise, 
and even admire, what was too distant to endanger 
their own position, and too insignificant to arouse a 
qualm of fear. But when the onward sweep of the 


waters crossed the “thus far and no farther’? which 


they had drawn upon the sands, they began to take 
alarm. 

There were others who had sincerely desired to 
wake up the churchless masses to a sense of their 
danger and their need. But when success had been 
achieved, and these lawless multitudes came pouring 
into the sanctuary, upsetting the formalities (as has al- 
ways been, and must ever be, the case), and introduc- 
ing vulgarities of speech and taste, they were shocked 
at the spectacle, and would almost have bidden them 
return whence they came. Peter must remain out- 
side the priestly gates till his garments smelt less of 
fish and garlic, and he had got rid of his Galilean 
brogue! The Saviour of the world must surround 
Himself with polished graduates, robed in broadcloth 
and linen, and sacrifice the vulgar company of the 
plebeian crowd. 

But there was another class of questioners, with 
whom the General and Mrs. Booth could not fail to 
sympathise. Sincerely desirous to see the salvation 
of souls, and recognising the special adaptation of the 
movement to the masses,there were nevertheless cer- 
tain features of the work for which, from their stand- 
point, they could see no necessity. 

A good deal of the controversy necessarily centres 
itself round Mr. Morley, owing to his long connec- 
tion and avowed sympathy with the movement. 
“Tell your wife,” he said one day to the General, 
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“that I love and esteem her, but that she has got me 
into a deal of trouble!” And who has ever ventured 
in the most indirect way to assist the Salvation Army 
or manifest sympathy towards it who has not been 
compelled, in some measure, however unwillingly, to 
share its cross? 

But Mr. Morley had the courage of his convictions. 
If he could not answer the objectors himself he was 
convinced that Mr. and Mrs. Booth had full and satis- 
factory explanations to offer, and he was resolved 
that they should have an opportunity for vindicating 
themselves. He wanted to bring the Army leaders 
and their critics face to face. For this purpose he 
proposed to arrange at his city offices a parlour meet- 
ing, where leading Christians interested in the Army 
should be invited to hear from Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
an account of the work, together with an explanation 
of its particular modes and measures. Mr. Booth 
having called at his office Mr. Morley mentioned his 
proposal, which was readily accepted. 

On his way home Mr. Booth met Sir Arthur Black- 
wood, then known as Mr. Stevenson Blackwood. 
Hitherto Sir Arthur had been most friendly to the 
Mission, having been one of its earliest referees. 
True, he had not seen much of its practical working, 
but being interested in any effort to reach the poor 
and bring them to a knowledge of salvation he had 
used his influence and means to help the cause. The 
recent departures had, however, somewhat alarmed 
him. And no wonder. Himself formerly a captain 
attached to the Guards, having served with distinc- 
tion in the Crimea, it was natural that he should view 
with disfavour the assumption of unauthorised rank 
and title on the part of men and women some of 
whom had been raised up from the dregs of society. 
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And yet, if rank and position were to be measured 
out in proportion to the sufferings endured by their 
recipients, surely the Salvation Army officers would 
not have been far behind the most deserving of those 
who have fought in earthly battles. Here were men 
and women who had jeopardised their lives in the 
high places of the field, in conflict with the common 
foes of humanity. Nota few of them had received 
scars which they must bear for life. Some of them 
had sacrificed home, friends, and country, with con- 
siderable earthly prospects, for a mere pittance, and 
were engaged in waging a war which could never 
cease and from which rest could only be gained when 
the troopship Death should take them to their heav- 
enly parade-ground to receive the rewards of the 
King whom they had so faithfully served below. 
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To these and other objections which Sir Arthur To see for 


brought forward the General listened patiently, and 
then, with his usual adroitness, suggested that before 
Sir Arthur withdrew in any measure his valued sym- 
pathy and support he should see for himself some- 
thing of the work. He was going to Coventry on 
the Saturday to hold some meetings during the Coven- 
try Fair, and if Sir Arthur would accompany him he 
could judge on the spot regarding the character of 
the movement and its methods. To this Sir Arthur 
cordially agreed. 


“Sergeant ——!” 

“Captain Blackwood!” 

The last time they had met was in the trenches at 
Sebastopol, now it was beneath the flag of the Salva- 
tion Army. Formerly the Sergeant had been one of 
the greatest blackguards in the Queen’s army. Now 
he was a saint of the Most High, and colour-sergeant 


himself. 
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of the Coventry Corps, standing with flag in hand 
and a loud “hallelujah” on his lips to welcome the 
General as he stepped out.of the station, and ready 
to help him besiege the modern Sebastopol of vice 
and crime in his native town. It was a strange ren- 
contre, but there was not time for more than a pass- 
ing word. The General’s chariot was in attendance. 
it consisted of a green-grocer’s waggonette, the 
green-grocer himself being the charioteer! He, like- 
wise, had been a notorious character, and had enjoyed 
a reputation for being the greatest scoundrel within 
fifty miles, and it was commonly reported that he 
had committed every crime except murder. The 
General took his seat beside him. They were fol- 
lowed by some forty or fifty officers, and then came 
the soldiers, all over the road, like a flock of sheep. 
In every respect it was a striking contrast to the well- 
ordered processions of later days, and the General, 
as he looked back upon the motley multitude, could 
not but fear lest the sight might provoke in Mr. 
Blackwood’s heart a sentiment of the ridiculous, and 
perhaps still further prejudice him against the work. 
He noticed him, however, following the procession 
along the sidewalk and listening at the open-air stand 
with apparent interest. On reaching the officers’ 
quarters, the first words of Mr. Blackwood were, 
“Dear me, Mr. Booth! That was a very remarkable 
procession !” 

The General was a good deal surprised, and curious 
to know what had caused so favourable an impression, 
when, among other things, Mr. Blackwood related the 
incident of the colour-sergeant. 

At the in-door meetings which followed Sir Arthur 
was not only an interested listener but gave his per- 
sonal testimony, and helped to deal with the penitents 
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who came forward for salvation. The soldiers were 1879, 
all on fire, and made a great noise in the prayer- 
meeting. The General asked afterwards whether this 
had not disturbed him in his work. Sir Arthur assured 
him that he was so taken up in speaking to the anx- 
ious seekers that he had not really noticed the noise. 


The visit to Coventry was on the 14th and 15th Men 


June, and on the 17th Mr. Morley’s proposed meet- Morley’s, 
ing took place. Mr. Morley took the chair, and was 
followed immediately by Sir Arthur Blackwood,* who 

gave a vivid account of what he had so recently seen. 

His words evidently produced a profound impression. 

What followed is described in a letter written by Beare 
Mrs. Booth to her friend Mrs. Billups: Bootle 


“We have had two meetings at Samuel Morley’s. Atthe Mostly 
first there were some twenty present, mostly wealthy. With ee 
one exception, all were comparatively mild in their objec- 
tions. He not only attacked our measures, but reflected on 
us and ourdoctrines. We heard all they had to say, and then 
I spoke on the general principles, and the meeting was ad- 
journed till Thursday (19th) at two. 

“On this occasion, my dearest husband opened, and an- The Gen- 
swered the objections previously raised, one by one, triumph- nie 
antly. He made it clear that, while he sympathised with the : 
wish of our friends not to, bring sacred things into less regard 
on the part of either saints or sinners, and was willing to dis- 
continue any practice that had no connection with the effi- 
ciency of the movement, yet poor as we are—and God only 
knows what a struggle we have financially—he would not give 
up one jot or tittle of anything essential—no, not for all the 
wealth of the West End! Some others spoke for and against, Pd 3. 
but kindly, and very little against. Then I followed, and the al 
Lord helped me. Mr. Morley assured me, with the tears in 
his eyes, that I had ‘carried them every one,’ and that they 


*Sir Arthur Blackwood disagreed with some of the subsequent 
developments of the Army, and hence withdrew from it his active 
support, while continuing to sympathise with its aims and to re- 
joice in the good that was being accomplished through its agency. 
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agreed with every word I had said. I finished by telling 
them that we had fought thirteen years for this principle of 
adaptation to the needs of the people—and this with every- 
body against us—and that, whéther they helped us or no, we 
should not abandon it! We dared not! And we should not,. 
if we ended in the workhouse. 

“Every one seemed deeply moved. Mr. Morley assured us 
that they only wanted us to prevent our agents from running 
to any great extremes, and the meeting ended beautifully. 
Mr. Denny spoke like a brave and truehearted man. And I 
doubt not they will help us. But Mr. Booth had to rush off to 
Lancashire, and has not seen Mr. Morley since. He has, 
however, received the £200 that he previously promised for 
the work, and has already used it and a great deal more. 
Pray for us! 

“The excitement made me worse than I have been for two 
years. My heart was really alarming, and for two days I could 
hardly bear any clothes to touch me. This has disheartened 
me again as to my condition. But God reigns, and He will 
keep me alive as long as He needs me. Truly, we are all 
largely at the mercy of circumstances! What a world it is! 
My soul cries out, ‘How long, O Lord? How long?’” 


The General sends at the same time the following 
brief account of the meetings to his son Herbert: 


“We had two successful meetings at Mr. Morley’s, one on 
Tuesday and the other yesterday. Lord Radstock, the 
Honourable Cowper Temple, M. P., the Honourable Captain 
Moreton, Frank Bevan, the banker, and a number of others 
were there. Mr. Morley was in the chair. We had quitea 


‘ fight. Your mother did magnificently, and we came off with 


flying colours. They will help us, although I don’t know to 
what extent. The papers are writing about us all over the 
country, and mostly very favourably.” 


But not by two meetings, nor by many, was the 
voice of slander or the whisper of envy to be silenced. 
Jealousy makes a target of the highest and the best. 
Its shafts are ever aimed upwards, at whatever hap- 
pens to be superior to itself. Unable to rise above 
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the waters of the quagmire in which it lies, it seeks 
to bring all others down to its own low level of ac- 
complishment, or mars what it cannot make and pulls 
down what it cannot rebuild. It first caricatures a 
good cause and then burns its effigy. It must be so, 
while such passions continue to exist. The tears and 
heart-break and blood of others are their necessary 
meat. They could not deny themselves, except by 
eceasine “togexict. ~ there. ds. 4 needs-be for it “alls 
And it only remains for those whose wounded spirits 
have rankled beneath such cruel thrusts to take cour- 
age in the consciousness of the integrity of their 
hearts, and to learn that the ultimate triumph of right 
is assured to those who will but persevere. “It 
seems strange,” Mrs. Booth remarks in one of her 
early letters, “that the more one tries to do right the 
more one is fated to be misunderstood. But it is a 
comfort to remember that righteousness brings its 
own reward.” 
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MR: T. A.. DENNY "AND MR W. Do LEAD: 
1879. 


AMONG the most interested and sympathetic of 
those present at the gatherings in Mr. Morley’s parlour 
was one who perhaps ranks but second to Mr. Morley 
himself as the consistent and munificent supporter of 
all good work, whether it might be farthing dinners 
for wastrel children or missions for the conversion 
of the heathen. 

It was ina somewhat singular manner that some 
twelve months previously Mr. T. A. Denny had be- 
come acquainted with the Salvation Army. The 
General was walking down Cheapside, holding a 
heated argument with a friend as to the advisability 
of the new measures recently adopted. He an- 
nounced his intention of calling on Mr. Denny, of 
whose generosity he had heard, with a view to ac- 
quainting him with the work and inviting his assist- 
ance. “It would be utterly useless,’ was the dis- 
couraging reply. “Mr. Denny will never approve of 
such extravagances.” 

Mr. Booth was determined, however, that he would 
make the attempt. He called upon Mr. Denny, and 
before he had been speaking ten minutes, the tears 
were in Mr. Denny’s eyes and he had summoned his 
brother, Mr. Edward Denny, from the adjoining room, 
to come and listen with him to the account of so mar- 


vellous a work. They explained, however, that it 
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was a rule with them not to help any cause which 
they had not personally examined. With this Mr. 
Booth was more than satisfied, adding that if they 
would attend the meetings they should hear the con- 
verts give their own account of the wondrous change 
God had wrought in their hearts and lives. 

The bargain was struck, and Mr. Denny early 


T. A. Denny, or Lonpon, 


visited some of the provincial centres where the work 
was then in progress. Speaking on one of these oc- 
casions, he said that he had been looking carefully to 
find some holes in the Salvation Army coat, but, not 
having succeeded, he supposed it must be because 
there were none to find. 

At Mr. Morley’s lunch he had spoken warmly and 


generously concerning what he had seen of the work. 
II. —17 
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The defence of the measures then put forward by 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth thoroughly convinced and satis- 
fied him, and he became thenceforth one of the most 
liberal supporters of the movement. 

Indeed, his heart has seldom been appealed to on 
behalf of any new effort or advance without calling 
forth a practical response. And yet few have been 
more careful to ascertain previously the merits of any 
such proposal, or more rigorous in requiring a good 
percentage of results for their pecuniary outlay. 
Perhaps upon none of the consistent supporters of the 
Salvation Army have Mrs. Booth’s reasoning powers 
been more readily expended than upon Mr. Denny. 
One reason for this may have been that, as soon as 
his name was intimately connected with the Army, he 
became the butt of every fiery shaft, whether from the 
religious or the outside world, which was forged and 
directed against the movement. It seemed impossible 
for an objection to be invented which did not speedily 
discover his address and find its way to his eye or 
ear. ‘They were mostly so well-worn and oft-repeated 
that the fire or the waste-paper basket afforded the ma- 
jority of them a last resting-place. But if anything 
seeming to require an explanation happened to ar- 
rive, Mr. Denny dealt with it in the straightforward 
manner in which every Christian should dispose of 
slander—by forwarding it to those who were in the 
best position to reply, and thus affording them the 
opportunity of vindicating themselves. 

Not that Mr. Denny was, or is, by any means a 
Salvationist. On the contrary, he differed strongly 
from Mr. and Mrs. Booth in some of their views, and 
never hesitated frankly to tell them so, returning to 
the charge on some points with a pertinacity that 
rendered him, perhaps, one of the most exacting of 
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their contributors. He has seldom given a donation 
without accompanying it with some sage counsel, and 
has often complained, with the caustic humour which 
makes his speeches so welcome at the Army gather- 
ings, that the General “appropriates the money with- 
out following the advice!”” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Mr. Denny was well aware that his opinions 
carried weight with the leaders of the Army. And 
even when his opinions were not immediately acted 


upon he hoped in the end to convert them to his 


views. Perhaps at other times (not often, certainly 
not always) he has allowed them to convert him. 
And doubtless he has perceived that if the Salvation 
Army had been altered to suit the ideas of those who 
have been its various patrons it would have been 
an unrecognisable patchwork of its original self, and 
would finally have been disowned and disinherited 
by those who have wished it best. 

Nevertheless, there have been times when the on- 
ward rush of the movement, with its consequent novel 
departures and seeming extravagances, has puzzled 
Mr. Denny, and tempted him to question the wisdom 
of its leaders. Nor, indeed, can we wonder at this. 
Even with the best of intentions, to review the battle 
from the quiet heights of contemplation must have 
been so different from the experience of those who, 
though perhaps desperate to a fault, were constantly 
face to face, and in hand-to-hand conflict, with the 
monsters of evil. 

Rightly or wrongly, however, he has thought it to 
be his special mission, not to oil the wheels, with a 
view to making them go faster, but to clog them in 
order to prevent their going too fast. The Army 
coach was going down-hill at a dangerous speed. 
The General and Mrs. Booth sat upon the box with 
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almost provoking complacency; they cracked their 
whips and blew their horns, heedless of the danger 
and regardless of the expostulations of those who be- 
sought them to moderate their speed in their head- - 
long rush to Glory. Mr. Denny was for fixing on the 
brake. Better come to an absolute standstill than 
risk an overturn. Mr. Booth, on the contrary, was 
for risking everything rather than standing still. He 
was an advocate of perpetual motion—fast, faster, 
fastest! He thought he knew his business. He be- 
lieved he understood his Master’s will. And he pre- 
ferred a catastrophe with results to inactivity without 
them. And in this he was heartily seconded by Mrs. 
Booth. 

But notwithstanding these minor differences Mr. 
Denny has been for many years a warm friend and 
an avowed admirer of Mr. and Mrs. Booth and their 
family. There has been one rare trait in his character 
which has served specially to win their appreciation 
and affection. Ifin the hour of prosperity and suc- 
cess Mr. Denny has been, or has appeared to be, a 
little over-critical, and too much given to—what shall 
we call it?—Aydropathy, as a safeguard against ela- 
tion—if he has not fully acquired the art of “rejoic- 
ing with those who do rejoice,” and has rather in- 
clined to see defeat in every victory and danger in 
every deliverance—he, on the other hand, knows, as 
few others have known, how to “weep with those 
who weep,’ and to offer at the appropriate moment 
the tribute of sympathy, which has been the more 
acceptable because so well-timed and, above all, so 
heartfelt. In an age when tears are banished from 
our social intercourse, and when feelings must be 
buried beneath the tombstone of conventionality, it 
is indeed refreshing to meet with one who is ready to 
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mingle his tears with the tears of those whom he loves 
in the Lord, and whose gifts and graces he has the 
ability to appreciate and the humility to admit. 

At the time of which we are speaking he was spe- 
cially active in arranging meetings for Mrs. Booth in 
the West End, with a view to affording her the double 
opportunity of spiritually influencing the upper 
classes and of explaining and defending the measures 
of the Salvation Army. Writing to Mr. Booth he 
says: “Your blessed wife will affect the West of Lon- 
don and do more good to the cause than any other 
machinery that | know of. God is with her, of a 
truth !” 

During the year 1879 Mrs. Booth’s activities were 
numberless. She visited no less than fifty-nine towns, 
addressing vast and interested audiences, and every- 
where impressing her powerful personality upon the 
crowds who flocked to hear her and upon the rapidly 
advancing organisation. Most of her addresses were 
delivered in buildings, the open air being usually too 
great a tax upon her delicate health. But there was a 
notable exception to this during her visit to Coventry, 
when she spoke to a large gathering in Pool Meadow, 
taking for her subject “Face the facts!” Those who 
were present on the occasion testify to the marvellous 
nature of the impression made. 

The meetings of the year varied in character. A 
considerable number consisted of presentations of 
colours to the various corps, similar to the occasion 
already described in the visit to Newcastle. A great 
many of the meetings were defences of the Army 
operations and explanations of its work. Addresses 
to the soldiers and officers, and to professing Chris- 
tians, on the kind of life and warfare God expected of 
them completed the arduous list. In each depart- 
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ment Mrs. Booth’s comprehensive mind seemed 
equally at home, and she handled her various sub- 
jects with an ease, a thoroughness, and a power which 
were marvellous to witness. : 
One of the last meetings of the year was held at 
Darlington, where the Hallelujah Lasses, under Cap- 
tain Rose Clapham, had achieved a great triumph, 
hundreds of the worst characters having been con- 


RosE CLAPHAM. 


verted and the attention both of the religious and 
secular portion of the community attracted towards 
the good accomplished. The occasion of the Darling- 
ton Council was especially interesting as resulting in 
the formation of a lifelong friendship between Mrs. 
Booth and the editor of the Northern Echo, afterwards 
so well known as the editor of the Review of Reviews. 
Mr. W. T. Stead is one of the few journalists who 
have systematically defended the Salvation Army. 
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He has not scrupled to proclaim upon the housetops 
his sympathy with its work and confidence in its 
leaders. 

At a first glance there would appear to be but little 
in common between that calm, dignified, determined 
lady, with the far-off look in her eyes, which gave 
the impression that she had just come from heaven, 
or its immediate purlieux—who measured out her 
sentences with arithmetical precision, and who could 
say in a single word more than many could stock into 
a sermon—and the eager, restless, quixotic, sensa- 
tional journalist, whose brain was a sort of kaleido- 
scope of the world, an encyclopedia of its history, 
ancient and modern, scientific and social, political and 
religious. The one seemed a fac-simile of the sky, 
and the other of the earth; the one the ambassador 
of God, the other the spokesman of humanity; the 
one all faith, the other all question. 

And yet, while there was so much in which they 
differed, there were some things in which they 
heartily agreed. Mr. Stead was, after all, very much 
to modern journalism what the Salvation Army has 
been to the churches. He was the Gordon of the 
press. Regardless of the proprieties and conven- 
tionalities of orthodox journalism, he walked about 
the battlements of his literary Khartoum, heedless of 
the bullets and cannon-balls that were flying round 
him, or of the Koranic anathemas and calls to sur- 
render of his Mahdi-like assailants. They might rave 
as loudly as they desired. He was impervious alike 
to their praise or blame. He believed in the Gospel 
of Saint Paper-and-ink as much as they did. If it 
was not actually the cure-all of mankind, it was at 
least and without doubt the vessel that contained it. 
It was to be the channel, the medium, the apostle 
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1879, by means of which he looked forward to seeing all the 
eee. sins and sorrows of the world removed. The pulpit 
of the present age was the, press, and he was one of 
its divinely-appointed ministers. 

peat on Himself a Christian, descended from an earnest 
’ nonconformist family, his father and brother min- 
isters, Mr. Stead thoroughly believed in the renovat- 
ing power of religion. He saw, too, the immense 
value of the press as an agent for disseminating the 
good news. It had been prostituted to carnal pur- 
poses. Mr. Stead thought he could lead it into higher 
and more useful paths, and to this directed his every 
effort. It was doubtless a noble ambition. Save the 
world by the world—by the devil himself, if you can— 
but save it, was a sort of epitome of his creed. Put 
all the irons in the fire, and make them all hot, and 
strike away at them all at the same time. The more 
the merrier. Have religion, by all means—the more 
the better. But supplement it with politics, social- 
ism, journalism, and any other ism that you can get 
ae hold of. Wash down your religion with a little 
down. whiskey, if needs be—but get itdown. Make your 
bolus palatable with a sugar-plum, a magic lantern, 
a good feast, anything, but see that it is swallowed. 
He believed all that Mrs. Booth did, only he believed 

a good deal more—too much, she thought. 
an ar And yet she could not but be drawn towards the ar- 
thusiast. dententhusiast. Her views were very different from 
his. She believed in God and _ salvation—pure, 
simple, unadulterated with any of the nostrums of 
the world—as the only remedy for the evils that 
afflicted man. She distrusted any reformation that 
did not commence at the heart, despaired of any 
remedy, save the blood.of Christ, to effectually reach 
the heart, and disowned any agency save that of men 
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and women inspired by the Holy Ghost. Reforma- 
tions based on any other foundation she believed to 
be deceptive, futile, and evanescent. It was God’s 
plan. Man might busy himself with the exterior; 
God began with the interior. When that was right 
all the rest would follow. Without it, whatever was 
done would have to be undone. It was like begin- 


ning to build a house from the roof downwards instead 
of from the foundation upwards. 

Mr. Stead was a sort of Brahmo-Somajist. There 
was good as well as evil in everything and every- 
body. Some were better and others best. All that 
was needed was to sift the good from the bad, leave 
out the latter, and unite the former in one harmonious 
whole. So thought Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
great Hindoo divine, when he attempted to throw 
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Hindooism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Chris- 
tianity into one refining-pot, and by a species of re- 
ligious alchemy reject the dross and produce from 
them a new, coherent, and consistent religion which 
should suit the needs of all the world. So have 
thought other philosophers. And not a few have 
tried their hand. But, ableas have been the experi- 
mentalists, where is the effort that can as yet be said 
to have succeeded? Alas, how many, in the most 
favourable position to gain their end, have had to 
say in bitterness, with Cardinal Wolsey, at the end of 
a long life of toil, “ Had I but served my God as faith- 
fully as I have served my king, He would not have 
forsaken me now!” 

Many a passage of arms on these and kindred sub- 
jects did Mr. Stead have with Mrs. Booth. “I am 
but a Philistine,” he would sometimes laughingly 
conclude, “but I shall do my best to help your Salva- 
tion Army Israel!” He felt it his mission to act the 
part of the upper millstone, whilst it was that of the 
Salvation Army to be the nether. Between them he 
hoped that it would yet be possible to grind to powder 
the evils that afflicted the world. He would work 
from above, they from below; and somewhere in the 
middle, some day, here or hereafter, on earth or in 
heaven, both would meet, and receive the “ Well 
done!” of their common Master. 

Mr. Stead’s name has been so often mentioned in 
conjunction with that of the Salvation Army that we 


have sketched at some extra length the rise and na- 


ture of the relationship. He has never embarked in 
our boat, though he has often inspected it, and per- 
haps believes it to be the best afloat—ought we to 
say ?—with the sole exception of his own. Sometimes 
he has wondered whether he was not called to be an 
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officer aboard her. But this he has regarded as a 
temptation of the devil, while we have looked upon it 
as an urging of the Spirit. It isa mistake to suppose, 
however, that he has ever stepped beyond the region of 
an outsider; earnest, able, useful, sympathetic, seizing 
with eagerness any opportunity that has arisen for 
defending its rights and furthering its cause, but, alas, 
an outsider still! 


1879, 


Age 50. 


He would have liked Mr. and Mrs. Booth to have Genuine 


somewhat altered their course—not much, for he was 
never a caviller, nor a fault-finder. But the path that 
seemed to him unnecessarily narrow he would have 
broadened, views that were needlessly extreme he 
would have modified, judgments that were un- 
wontedly severe he would have softened. He has 
not converted them, nor they him. Like Mr. 
Denny—nay, rather, like human nature in general— 
he thinks that he knows best what would be our 
highest wisdom. But witha generous heart and noble 
impulse he has not waited for us to adopt his views, 
but has stretched out the hand of genuine friendship, 
and has earned the prayers and good wishes of those 
to whom, in the name of the Master, he has ever been 
ready to offer any cup of cold water that stood within 
his reach and that they might seem to require. 
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THE present possibilities of religion are not by any 
means to be judged by the past, nor the future by 
the present. Ground which has hitherto been 
covered in centuries can now be covered in decades, 
and will ere long be coverable in as many years or 
months. The revolution that has been worked in 
the realm of science cannot but affect the realm of 
religion. Indeed, the former is the handmaid to the 
latter, and will soon or later be compelled to as- 
sume its true position of servitude. Like Onesimus, 
it may have run away from its Philemon for a time, 
but the capturing power of aSt. Paul shall yet restore 
it to its owner, Man, not as his dictator, but his ser- 
vant, and in place of its boasted independence or ag- 
nosticism it shall be the bearer of the epistle that 
announces its conversion to his highest interests. As 


it has already ministered to him in things temporal 


so hereafter it shall minister in things spiritual. 

Let science multiply its telegraphs, its steamers, its 
railways, and effect the increasing shrinkage of the 
world. Every new device shall make more swiftly 
possible the salvation of the nations, and shall bring 
them more immediately within reach of the heavenly 
influences that radiate from Calvary. The modern 
apostle of the Cross can afford to rejoice in each fresh 


discovery, and can turn to consider how best it can be 
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utilised for the one great purpose to which he has 
consecrated his life. Avarice, ambition, selfishness, 
have too lonh constituted the mainspring of scientific 
motion in the past. When for these shall have been 
substituted the Divine mainspring of benevolence, 
who shall place limits to its possibilities? 

Commerce, money-making, politics, have hitherto 
monopolised this domain, and have sought to well- 
nigh expel religion entirely from their coasts. But 
all unintentionally, in the very teeth of their desires, 
while preparing a highway for themselves, they have 
broken down the barriers and paved the paths for the 
circulation of the spiritual merchandise of which the 
world stands in such bitter need. The very wires 
with which they have linked together the remotest 
towns, and even villages, have bound the world with 
an electric network across which every pulsation of 
its heart may be felt, and which will one day prove 
the medium for transmitting religious currents the 
mighty results of which shall astound the universe. 
When once the communications are complete, some 
touch, like the pressure of a button, may yet convulse 
the globe in the throes of a revival that shall simul- 
taneously affect mankind. 

Already the world may be said to have received 
throughout its entire system some galvanic shocks of 
a social and political character which have threat 
ened its entire equilibrium. Why should not a re- 
ligious shock of similar dimensions be equally pos- 
sible? If man has a soul, as well as a mind and body, 
it is sound philosophy to assume that such a dénoue- 
ment is not only possible but probable, and this at no 
distant date. All the requisite materials and agencies 
exist. With God at one end of the telephone and 
man at the other, messages may soon be flashed whose 
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echoes shall resound simultaneously through every 
land. 

That it has not yet been so is no proof that it shall 
not be. All seems to be preparing the way for some 
such climax. A stone cast into a pond produces 
eddies which widen and spread till they reach its 
margin. A volcanic eruption at one end of the world 
produces a tidal wave which can be felt at the other. 
Japan rocks, and the Berlin observatory possesses 
apparatus which times the shock. 

The soul of man has ever possessed its parallel in 
the phenomena of nature. Itmust beso. The Hand 
that made the one has made the other, and as truly 
as the needle points to the north so truly do the soul 
and nature point to the pole-star of the universe, 
their Creator. 

But if the soul and nature run in parallel grooves, 
infinitely closer is the relationship between soul and 
soul. The oneness of humanity has but to be pro- 
claimed by the same Voice that decreed its separation 
on the plains of Babel, to be, and be forever, an accom- 
plished fact. There is nothing intrinsic in the soul 
of any one man, be his nationality what it may, to 
prevent the soul of every man being bound together 
in one harmonious federation, so perfect that humanity 
shall possess the unity of a single body, through which 
the veins and arteries distribute the blood that centres 
round a single heart. Thus any organisation that . 
is able continuously to possess and impart God may 
become the life-centre of a religious system that shall 
permeate and unify the world. 

In 1880 the Salvation Army recognised for the first 


Army \). a : : 
interna. \time its international character. It was no longer 


tional. 


possible for Mr. and Mrs. Booth to close their ears 
against the calls which they had begun to receive 
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from “the regions beyond.” The proverbial “ man of 
Macedonia” loomed before them, not in vague, dreamy 
visions of the night, but in written appeals, the 
authenticity and genuineness of which they could 
not doubt. He was not evena stranger, whose verac- 
ity might have been questioned, or who could be 
told to wait till he knew something more of the 
Army’s operations and could better judge of its suit- 
ability for other lands. 

The modern Macedonian was not only a substantial 
embodiment of flesh and blood, and therefore more 
visible and to an incredulous age more satisfactory, 
than his Pauline ancestor, but, what was more to the 
point, he was usually one of themselves. He not 
only knew the needs of the country of his adoption, 
but he was familiar with. the Army plans, and able to 
judge of the suitability of the one to meet the needs 
of the other. Furthermore, he was endued with the 
aggressive Army spirit. He had partaken in the re- 
cent Pentecost. It was as useless to command him 
to hold his peace as to command the prophets and 
psalmists of old. While he was musing the fire 
burned. The things which he had seen and heard 
and handled in the old country he must needs talk 
about in the new. As a natural consequence the 
same results followed, and the inevitable discovery 
ensued that God’s power and man’s heart were every- 
_ where alike. 

We have already referred to the first effort of 
Brother Jermy to establish a branch of the Christian 
Mission in the United States as far back as 1872. It 
was seven years later when the work was renewed by 
a family of emigrants from England. Amos Shirley 
and his wife had been for some time soldiers in the 
Coventry corps, and had taken part in the revival 
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which had so powerfully influenced the town. Their 
daughter Eliza had served for some months as an 
officer, and they had all: gained some practical ex- 
perience of the Salvation Army work. About the 
middle of 1879 they sailed for America, settling in 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Shirley obtained work as 
foreman of a silk factory. 

The birthplace of the Salvation Army in England 
had been a tent in a burial-ground. That of the 


_ Salvation Army in America was neither as oriental 


The 
Shirleys, 


nor quite as funereal. And yet it partook of the 
same Bethlehemite character. The reporter of the 
Philadelphia Mews, who was the first to chronicle 
their doings, discovered them in an abandoned chair- 
factory, “eighty feet long by forty broad, whose 
rough-boarded and whitewashed walls, and over- 
hanging beams and rafters, savoured more of a stable 
than a place of worship.” Well, there was evidently 
“no room” for the poor man’s Saviour in the “inns” 
of Philadelphian respectability. And, after all, it 
mattered little, for if the place failed to sanctify the 
people the people served to sanctify the place. The 
beacon star of the Army—the salvation of souls—was 
notlongin appearing. Those shepherds of the slums, 
the outcasts of society, gathered as of old round the 
manger—not always to “worship,” itistrue. And yet 
many who came to mock remained to pray. The 
saloon-keeper, that Herod of the drink traffic, whose 
scourge society has too long tolerated, was soon upon 
the scenes, inquiring after his ex-subjects, who had 
so suddenly transferred their allegiance to another 
power. But the Shirleys were veterans, and had 
learned to rejoice in the midst of such disturbances. 
Instead of sitting down, like Rachel, to weep over 
what they could not help, they felt more like sum- 
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moning all Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, from 
London to Philadelphia, to join them in making war 
against the American Sisera and his host. 

The General could no longer resist the appeal. So 
important did the opportunity appear that he resolved 
to despatch Mr. Railton, with a party of seven of the 
now famous Hallelujah Lasses, to take up the work 
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which the Shirleys had commenced. The proposal 
was received with enthusiasm by all concerned, and 
was promptly carried into effect. The first account 
of the meetings held by the Shirleys was published in 
the War Cry on the 31st January, 1880, and on the 
12th of the following month the detachment fare- 
welled at the Whitechapel Hall, sailing on the 14th 
in the steamer Australia. 

Mrs. Booth, who took from the first the deepest in- 
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terest in this expedition, presented the officers with 
two flags, one for the 1st New York and the other 
for the 1st Philadelphian corps, urging them, in the 
course of a powerful address, to be faithful to their 
VOWS. a 

“Vou look young,” she said, turning to the sisters 
who composed the party, one of whom had been for 
some years her servant, and who is still an officer in 
the ranks. “To some people you may appear insig- 
nificant—but so do we all. So did those women who 
stood grouped round the cross of Christ to the proud 
Pharisees who walked, mocking, past. But their names 
have been handed down to us, while those of the 
Pharisees have been forgotten. 

“T present you with these flags in the name of our 
great King, who bought all sinners with His blood, 
and who bids us go forth and sprinkle them with it. 
First in His name, and then in that of the General 
of this Army, I hand them to you, praying that God 
may give you, young as you are, strength to fight 
heroically under His banner, and to lead tens of thou- 
sands to the Cross.” 

The meeting was an impressive one. Amongst 
those present were Lady Cairns, Sir Arthur Black- 
wood, Mr. Denny, and other friends of the Army. 
Mr. Railton, with the members of his little party, ad- 
dressed the meeting, attired in anew military style 
of uniform, with broad red bands upon their hats on 
which “The Salvation Army” was worked in con- 
spicuous letters. A profound impression was created 
by the meeting, which was still further increased 
when, two days later, the party were conducted in pro- 
cession from Whitechapel to Fenchurch Street Sta- 
tion, Mrs. Booth following ina hansom. Describing 
their departure in a letter to a friend, she says: 
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“We have been in a perfect whirl of excitement and rush 
ever since the meeting. I have been at Whitechapel all the 
time. The getting off of dear Railton and the sisters was a 
scene. Hundreds of people: walked in procession to Fen- 
church Street. They sang all the way, and omnibuses, 
waggons, and vehicles of all kinds stopped and lined the roads 
to see them pass. They then marched on from the Tidal 
Basin Station to the ship. We had half an hour in the Basin, 
in which a large ring was formed and a meeting held. All 
the crew and _ passengers on the ship seemed quite struck, the 
saloon passengers standing on deck in the rain to listen, and 
before they set sail two Army men turned up on board who. 
were going out as emigrants. 

“It was a grand sight. The women’s hats looked capital, 
being larger, and having a broad crimson band with gold 
letters. Three of our flags were flying on board, and the 
enthusiasm of the people seemed to strike with awe even the 
men who were hauling in the bales. I believe God will give 
them many a seal to their ministry before they get there. 

“Dear, devoted Railton looked well in his uniform, and ap- 
peared as happy as an angel. Bless him! I love him asa 
son. Oh, to win millions for our Saviour King! -We shall!” 


A year later Mr. Railton was recalled to the Inter- 
national Headquarters in London, where his services 
were increasingly needed. But the work of which 
the foundations were then laid has since been carried 
on with signal success. Little did Mrs. Booth think, 
when witnessing Mr. Railton’s departure, that her 
second son (Commander Ballington Booth) was 
destined to follow in his footsteps and, in company 
with his able and devoted wife, to accomplish so ex- 
tensive and successful a work. 

Later in the year the General’s hands were similarly 
forced in regard to Australia. A convert of the 
Army, John Gore, a milkman, had emigrated to Ade- 
laide, where he met a builder from Bradford, named 
Saunders, who had been saved through the same 
agency. Without waiting for officers to arrive they 
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formed themselves into a corps, appointed a treasurer 
and secretary, placed themselves under the temporary 
leadership of Gore, and commenced open-air and in- 
door meetings. When writing to the General to send 
out officers they were able to report that already the 
work had fairly taken root, souls were being saved, 
and an invitation had been received to extend their 
operations to Sydney. “We need you as quick as 
fire and steam can bring you,’’ wrote Gore. “There 
isno mistake aboutit. You must come immediately.” 

The appeal was irresistible. Captain and Mrs. 
Sutherland were forthwith set apart to pioneer the 
work, or, rather, to join and lead the original pioneers. 
Early in January, 1881, they set sail on board the 
steamship Aconcagua, going forth on their journey of 
twelve thousand miles with the same cool confidence 
with which they would have started to take charge of 
acorps in England. Without money, without influ- 
ence, and with but a handful of humble friends, these 
solitary Salvationists went forth on their errand of 
mercy, carrying with them the beloved banner, which 
was destined to pass from hand to hand till it had 
been planted in every nook and corner of Austra- 
lian soil. 

Perhaps no country has welcomed the Salvation 
Army with greater heartiness, and offered for its oper- 
ations a more congenial sphere, than has Australia, 
that happy hunting-ground of the sturdy British yeo- 
man and artisan who constitute the backbone of 
England's national power. Unburdened with an aris- 
tocracy of birth and wealth, the sturdy John Bullism 
of the middle classes has had an opportunity of de- 
veloping its best characteristics. The same material, 
which, when forced into the unhealthy atmosphere 
and hopeless squalor of slumdom, has given birth to 
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the most exaggerated specimens of vice, has blossomed 
in those brighter and roomier climes with a rapidity 
and luxuriance which make recognition almost im- 
possible, and which may well inspire with hope the 
heart of every social reformer. Ability and common 
sense, especially when combined with virtue, have en- 
joyed a supremacy in Australia which has too often 
been denied to them in other lands, at least until 
their possessors are either tottering on the borders of 
the grave or have already left the scene of toil and 
care. Then society suddenly discovers their hitherto 
neglected worth, and renders them its tardy but use- 
less acknowledgments. Not so Australia. Merit 
and piety have a chance of gaining swift recognition 
and timely “reeompense. Frank, ssimiple; sincere, 
free-handed and open-hearted, no better specimen of 
the average Britisher can be found than in the Anti- 
podes. It is nosmall tribute to the value of Salvation 
Army methods that he should so readily have accepted 
and endorsed them, giving them so enthusiastic a 
welome to his heart and home. 

It was always a matter of deep regret to Mrs. Booth 
that failing health and the manifold needs of the 
English work prevented her from visiting these 
foreign lands, especially America and Australia; a 
regret which has been shared, doubtless, by thousands 
who have read her books and who would fain have 
listened to the author’s voice. We can readily im- 
agine with what enthusiasm she would there have 
been received, and can only wonder and bow in mute 
submission to the mysterious Providence that willed 
it otherwise. 

In America her peculiarly incisive and persuasive 
mode of oratory could not have failed to secure great 
triumphs, and would have enabled the Salvation Army 
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to overcome more rapidly the unusual difficulties 
which for some time hindered its progress. 

The natural aversion and suspicion with which an 
alien is regarded in America—indeed, in every land; 
perhaps less in America than in many other countries 
—was taken an unworthy advantage of by an officer 
who was entrusted fora time with the command of 
the work and proved himself unworthy of the confi- 
dence. The public mind was poisoned against what 
was alleged to be a British concern. A rival army 
was organised, which was to be purely American in its 
constitution. Property which had been entrusted to 
his charge was shamelessly appropriated for the pur- 
poses of the new organisation, and a shock was given 
to public confidence which hindered for years the ad- 
vance of the movement. 

But it was not likely that an attempt made in such 
a manner and under such dishonourable circumstances 
should prove in the end more successful than some of 
the lesser efforts to which we have already had occa- 
sion to allude. The committee who were to take the 
place of General Booth in controlling the operations 
of the American Salvation Army soon found reason 
to be dissatisfied with the doings of their self-ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief, and he in his turn dis- 
covered that their authority was no less disagreeable 
than that from which he had recently broken loose. 
Inevitable disputes arose which resulted in another 
separation. Thus the divided camp soon dwindled 
into insignificance, while the original movement 
gradually recovered its lost ground until it attained 
its present proportions and prosperity. 

That this should have been so is in itself not a 
little singular, and bears out the remarks with which 
this chapter commences. If the despotic military 
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1880, system of the Salvation Army government can take 
Reet: root in the democratic soil of the American Republic 
it can surely acclimatise itself to any imaginable cir- 
cumstances. In the land where every unit is a star, 
and every star, in theory at least, possesses equal 
radiance, where big stars and little stars are un- 
known, and imperial suns and moons are not permitted 
to rival the brilliant equality of the sky, it might 
naturally be supposed that no place would have been 
pre found for this new constellation, with all its grada- 
lation. tions of smallness and greatness, inferiority and su- 
periority, obedience and command, with suns, moons, 
planets, fixed stars, shooting stars, milky ways, long- 
tailed comets, and all the other complex paraphernalia 
of a Salvation Army firmament! 
Theory But who has not recognised the wide divergence that 
“ike” often exists between theory and practice? The Salva- 
tion Army found in America the unity of law and order, 
while America recognised in the Salvation Army the 
equality of love! Each unit is as free to shine, to be 
good and to do good, and that to the utmost limits of 
its capacity, as any citizen in the United States. 
pry And thus the Republic has recognised in the Salva- 
tion Army the freedom of virtue, and the Salvation 
Army has recognised in the Republic the despotism 
of law. With nothing to be ashamed of in its life 
and works, the Salvation Army stands beneath the 
blazing light of the statue of Liberty and invites the 
utmost scrutiny of all. It asks but for liberty to do 
good. And its request has not been denied. Rec- 
ognising in the new movement worthy motives and 
pure lives, the great Republic has welcomed to its 
shores those who must so strikingly have reminded it 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who laid the rod aon of 
its own greatness. 
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The units of which the Republic consisted, whether 
as states or individuals, were wzz/ed units, in the unity 
of which each lover of his country did not fail to re- 
joice and boast. True, all the emphasis of which the 
American language is capable has been placed upon 
the independent unit. But the same banner which, 
had there been room, would have had a separate star 
for every citizen, carries wherever it floats the sym- 
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national whole with as definite an existence as each 
of its component parts. 

The man who lands in America supposing he will 
find himself a member of a lawless, orderless mob, in 
which he will be absolutely free to do evil as well as 
good, will soon find himself very much mistaken. 
And so will the one who seeks to disregard or snap 
the national bonds that bind all. It may be com- 
pared to a vast panorama in which each individual is 
represented by a tiny, almost invisible, dot. Armed 
with an enormous magnifying glass he is absorbed in 
the admiring recognition of his unitship. But there is 
one thing which he values even more; namely, his 
position in the panorama. You have but to attempt 
to dissolve the view, or to remove him from his place, 
and you will soon find out that, though he is an in- 
dividual, he is also an American, linked to his sixty- 
five million fellow—what shall we call them ?—swd- 
jects? Are there, then, such creatures possible in 
Aepublicrs  \es,-swujects it not of a. Queen—and 
Parliament, yet subjects one of another, and therefore 

subjects none the less. 

And what more than this could the Salvation ieee 
itself desire? Indeed, it presents to America as good 
a republic, in some senses, as Amerita can itself dis- 
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CHAPTER LXXxXIV. 
WEST END CAMPAIGN. 1880. 


THE Salvation Army in the West End? How un- 
necessary! How unsuitable! Here were no slums to 
revolutionise—no ruffians to reform—no vortex of 
filth and misery to purify. No staggering drunkard 
made the night air hideous with his ribald songs and 
blasphemous oaths. No flaming gin-palace disgraced 
the neighbourhood. All was quiet and respectable. 
If there were misery, it was alleviated by luxury; if 
there were profligacy, it was carefully concealed; if 
there were sin, it was called by a softer name. And 
yet—and yet—and yet—when did money, with all 
the comforts it can purchase, ever succeed in healing 
the sorrows of a single soul? It may mitigate them 
for a moment, but it can no more banish them for 
good than it can purchase for its possessor immunity 
from sickness and the grave. Ah, yes! There are 
broken hearts in the mansions of the rich as truly 
as in the hovels of the poor. And there is a balm in 
Gilead that can heal them. But the balm is not to 
be extracted from any possessions that they own, 
though equal to those of a Rothschild ora Duke of 
Westminster. 

And in what respect does covered vice or sin under 
an alias, afterall, differ from the unvarnished article? 
In the sight of God a blackguard in broadcloth is in 
no sense superior to,a blackguard in rags and 
tatters—a sinner in a feather-bed no better than a 
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sinner on the Thames Embankment. The latter has 
at least some claims to pity. If he have sinned, he 
has also reaped, in some measure, the punishment of 
his misdeeds. The former has “received his con- 
solation.”” There is no covering for evil but that of 
pardon. Forgetfulness and concealment are but poor 
substitutes—narcotics, from the effects of which the 
miserable victim must, soon or later, awaken to dis- 
cover that his last state is indeed worse than his first. 
The sinner requires not a change of name but change 
of character. 

Simple facts these—obvious, self-evident, the very 
A BC of Christianity; and yet perhaps, after all, less 
familiar to the inhabitants of the West End than to 
those of the East. The ignorance of foundation Gospel 
truths among the higher classes is simply appalling. 
Their children have not even the advantage of the 
Sunday-school. Heathenism! ‘There is many a high- 
caste Hindoo who could gatechise the high-caste 
heathen of our land, and many a Mohammedan 
zenana where more is known about the saving power 
of Christ than in the drawing-room zenanas of our 
rich. , 

And no wonder; for, from their childhood upwards 
who dares to speak to them in faithful love either 
about their sins or their responsibilities? They go to 
church, itis true, but it is generally to hear the saints 
describe themselves as “miserable sinners,’ and the 
sinners sing about “ Jerusalem,” their “happy home,” 
with all the assurance of saints. They used to think 
that it was necessary to “do works meet for repent- 
ance.” But they have learnt of recent years.that they 
need only believe that they are Christians and that 
they are so—whether they are or not! And the doc- 
trine harmonises so well with their inclinations and 
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with the teachings of their patron saints, the news- 
papers, that they are willing to accept it, without 
further question, as the best news that they have ever 
heard, the very sort of Gospel they have desired. To 
believe a history, to accept as true a certain creed, to 
live as you like and yet to goto heaven when you 
die, is a sort of religion that even the devil himself 
has no reason whatever to reject! To pray is advis- 
able, but it must all be in private. To do good is 
praiseworthy, but it can be done by proxy. They 
can pray by proxy, preach by proxy, and go to the 
heathen, abroad or at home, by proxy! Nobody need 
be inconvenienced! No risks need be encountered, 
no sacrifices made! The crumbs that fall from the 
table are sufficient to satisfy an easy-going Christ! 

Needless to say that such a Gospel was very differ- 
ent to the one which Mrs. Booth proclaimed during 
her West End campaign of 1880. Whether speaking 
to the rich or to the poor, her trumpet gave forth no 
uncertain sound. The allusions to her West End 
meetings in her correspondence are fortunately numer- 
ous, and from them we quote: 


“The Lord has very graciously stood by me and given me 
much precious fruit. Last Sunday we had the Hall crowded, 
and a large proportion of gentlemen. The Lord was there in 
power and twenty-one came forward, some for salvation and 
some for purity. Several were most blessed cases of full 
surrender. We did not get away till nearly six and we began 
at three. Everybody is amazed at this for the West End! 
The audience is very select, we never having published a 
bill; only advertised it in the Christian and daily papers. Pray 
much, dear friend, that God may do a deep and permanent 
work in this Babylon. It seems as though He gave me words 
of fire for them, and they sit spell-bound. 

“Nearly all I say is extemporaneous, and new. I feel it is 
the Spirit, for it is just the sort of truth for want of which the 
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world is dying. Iam told on all sides that it is creating a 
great stir! Amen! Lord, increase it! 

“The audience was splendid, and, though I was positively 
ill, the Lord held me up for an hour and a half at full swing! 
We got £43 collection and about £50 since. We paid £20 for 
the hall.” 


To one of her sons she writes: 


“Tam going to a meeting of lords and ladies, etc., at the 
Honourable Mr. Somebody’s in the West End, where Princess 
—— and Prince Louis Napoleon are to be present! Iam to 
tell of the effects of our work on drunkards, etc. Pray for 
me. You may perhaps be wanted to stand amongst princes to 
do battle for the Lord. Surely you will get ready, and not 
sell your birthright. The Lord help you! Take hold of 
David’s God, hold your head up, keep your shoulders back and 
go forward.” 


Writing to her friend, Mrs. Billups, she says: 


“Yesterday my dearest, self, Bramwell, and Katie were at 
the Cannon Street Hotel. The meeting was not convened by 
us, but our people mustered pretty strong and we largely 
carried the meeting. The General, Bramwell, and Katie spoke 
with mighty effect, and at the night meeting we had about 
fifty out for holiness, after having heard it out in the straight- 
est way and with the fullest consecration. It was a grand 
meeting. There were agood many of the upper classes, many 
of my Sunday congregation. Oh, if the Lord should honour 
us to hoist the flag of a real practical holiness throughout the 
land, how wonderful it willseem! But, as usual, it will bring 
storm and conflict. The way of the Cross is hard to the rich, 
and, as of old, few of them will accept it. However, some do. 
Lord, help them! 

“We had a wonderful experience,in the West End on Sun- 
day afternoon. The Lord was with me, of atruth, and we went 
on till six o’clock, when between forty and fifty came forward. 
I presume you see the Christian. I cannot tell you a tithe of 
what the Lord is doing. Both I and Katie are beset with 
invitations to drawing-room meetings on every hand, and 
friends write very kindly asking us to stay with them. I have 
had to refuse until I have feared they would be offended, but 
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‘not only is it incompatible with our work, but with spiritual 


fidelity and power, to visit them. We will do allin our power 
for them, but cannot stay in their houses. Pray for us, dear. 
We need great grace. I think the Lord never enabled me to 
be more plain and faithful. Ihave had Dr. , the leader of 
the Freethinkers, three times to hear me. Oh, that God 
may bring himdown! As alady in high circles said the other 
day ‘We never heard this sort of Gospel before.” No, poor 
things! They are in many instances sadly deceived. You 
should hear the confession of some of these church members! 
Truly it is time for God to work.” 


“These West End services have landed mein heaps of work, 
correspondence, etc. You will see from the Christian that 
the Lord has stood by and given me the ear of some very 
important people. Last Sunday, although it was very wet, 
we were very full, and but for the rain should have been 
crowded out. 

“Mr. Denny and others are trying to get the Haymarket 
Theatre or St. James’ Hall for April. Some most interesting 
cases have been to see me, and others have written. Oh, how 
the people are perishing for lack of true knowledge. The fight 
has fairly commenced with Calvinism and Plymouth Breth- 
renism, but by God’s grace we will overcome. I believe God 
will yet honour us to revive real religion at the West, as well 
as the East. Pray forme. People come to me from all parts 
to know if the Army can be sent to their towns and neigh- 
bourhoods. Lord —— wrote me last week about the matter, 
and a lady whose husband has a large estate in Ireland prom- 
ises to help with buildings and funds if we will send a de- 
tachment there. Lord —— and his son were with us on Sun- 
day, and some brother of an Archbishop whose name I forget. 
Mr. Denny persuaded a gentleman of influence to come in for 
a few minutes, as he said he could not stop.. But at the close, 
when asked why he had not left, he said because he could 
not! So the Lord took hold of him. Pray for me, dear, that 
I may have grace to be faithful to the rich as well as to the 
poor. By the help of God none of these things shall move me, 
neither will I regard the person of men, but will plainly and 
fearlessly declare His truth, come what may.” 


Tenderly as Mrs. Booth yearned over repentant 
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sinners none could be at times more scathing in her 
denunciations of Pharisaical hypocrisy. To the 
same friend she writes in another letter: 


“Oh, the hypocrites! How Jesus Christ will expose them 
in that day! True Pharisees and sons of Pharisees! They 
for a pretense make long prayers, while they devour widows’ 
houses, and leave the captives of the devil to grind on in 
darkness. God help the Salvation Army to stir up their 
nests! We are doing it all over the land. No wonder they 
hate us. 

“A gentleman was talking to me the other day about the 
great amount of love there is for the Saviour still in the 
churches! I said, ‘Yes, for their zdealistic Saviour. But sup- 
pose Jesus were to come to your chapel as He went about 
Palestine, with a carpenter’s coat on, or as He sat upon the 
well, all over perspiration and dust with travel, where would 
your chapel steward put Him to sit?? You should have seen 
his face! I would have liked Mr. Lee’s photographic machine 
there to have taken it! This is another kind of Christ alto- 
gether! O blessed Jesus, never was Master denied and 
malignedas Thou hast been! Help us to redeem Thy charac- 
ter amongst men! 


“T hear that the Rev. Dale, of Birmingham, has been eulogis-. 


ing us to the skies, and that other leading men have been 
doing the same. Thank God, some of them have sense to see 
what we are doing and honesty to confess it! The Superin- 
tendent of Police at Openshaw told our captain there that the 
whole force was altered through attending our halls; that 
there was not half as much swearing and wickedness, and he 
believed that three of their men had been converted! The 
publicans are fairly beaten by this action of the police, and 
some are almost ruined. Amen! 

“I go to Kidderminster to-morrow for Sunday and Monday, 
then home on Tuesday. Shall not have much time to make 
puddings, etc., but what matters it? Thechildren have asked 
not to have a hamper this Christmas, but to have the money 
to spend on some poor children at Clapton. Amen. Eva 
spoke at Stoke Newington Sunday fortnight, they tell me, 
beautifully. Another witness for Him. Keep praying for 
us. We must go on, as Pa writes me, ‘over the slain bodies 
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1880, of both friends and foes,’ to victory or death. Wehave, witha 
Age 51. few exceptions, good news all along the line.” 


Swamped “Here I am, literally swamped with work. Oh, the letters! 
ee {am almost written to death, but I must send you a line to 
assure you of my unceasing sympathy and prayer. I havea 
drawing-room at ——. If you knowany one of position whom 
you would like to be there, send me name and address and I 
will have a card sent them. Iwould not mind who, but these 
people don’t like tradespeople, or others not of their own 
standing, to be invited! Oh, when we get Home, with the 
whole household of faith, what will some of them do? 
Heaven’s “The General returned last night, having travelled eight 
jubilee. hundred miles, and having addressed (besides open-air meet- 
ings) forty thousand people in eight days! And oh, the 
stories of grace and salvation! Indescribable! Heaven must 
be kept in an uproar of jubilee, if it is true that there is joy 
there overevery one! And yet Mr. —— and others who might 
help us are quibbling about the colour of a coat! Pa says the 
meeting at Bristol exceeded Exeter Hall. Colston Hall was 
crowded to excess an hour before time, and hundreds outside. 
Manchester, Liverpool, etc., to match.” 


The following paragraph will be encouraging to 
some, inasmuch as it illustrates that, though triumph- 
ing through the grace and power of God, Mrs. Booth 
was called to pass through mysterious seasons of 
temptation and depression: 


“Just a line, though I have to leave at three o’clock for the 
drawing-room meeting at the West and don’t know a bit what 
Iamtosay. Pa has gone off to the North andI have hada 
perfect drive all the morning. 

“ Fits of “TI have been much depressed since you left—worse than 
pees usual; but it is of no use reasoning with myself when these 
fits of despondency are on me. _I must hold on and fight my 
‘passage through, and when I get to heaven the light and joy 

will be all the greater contrast. 
Changed “Tf I dared give up working I should do so a hundred times 
lwes. over; but I dare not. I received letters only yesterday telling 


me of five precious cases of long-standing professors getting 
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the peace and power. One, a wine merchant, is giving up 
his business. Praise the Lord!” 


“The Lord was with us in great power yesterday. I over- 
did myself sadly. We had between twenty-one and twenty- 
five out for pardon. Among them, an elderly man said he 
had been one of the greatest hypocrites on the face of the 
earth! Some of them were blessed cases of full abandonment. 
One lady decked out in the latest fashion burst into tears, and 
told me she would give the world up, and do anything, or 
dress any way, for Jesus! Praise the Lord! She got sweetly 
saved, of course. Ihave had a dear lady here this morning 
who has been years in bondage under the ‘only believe’ Gos- 
pel, and who has been writhing under the truth ever since I 
began the meetings. She gave up last night and got glori- 
ously saved. There were scores went away deeply convicted. 
Pray for them. Oh, if we could get more of the spirit of 
prayer in Christians! Few understand it at all. I always 
find an exact proportion in the results to the spirit of inter- 
cession I have beforehand. ‘This is why I like to be alone in 
lodgings. 

“My beloved says I have never yet accepted the disjointed 
state of things here, and that I kill myself trying to raise them 
to an ideal standard. Perhaps so. I must try and roll the 
mesh on God and leave Him to untangle it. Ido often, and 
then I find myself at the strings again before night. Yet all 
things shall work together for good for those who truly love 
Him; shall they not? 

“We were crowded yesterday. You always seem to miss 
the best. I go on another Sunday, and then we are to havea 
sort of conversational meeting somewhere. 

“I wonder whether you got to know the General was in 
Bristol yesterday? I hope so. He writes me that they had 
two thousand people at the seven o’clock prayer-meeting in 
the morning. Thatspeaks volumes. Oh, for such a move all 
over the country!” 


“How I would have liked you here this afternoon. We 
have had the best wine last; place well filled, influence 
blessed, and nearly fifty forward. The Lord was with us, of a 
truth. The people thronged round to shake hands, and many 
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were much disappointed at not having a farewell meeting. I 
feel it is a grand opportunity lost—lost for want of time and 
strength at headquarters to arrange it! I am sorry now 
that I let it drop through. There were some precious testi- 
monies given me to blessing received. One lady brought a 
message from a High Church clergyman to say that he much 
regretted that he could not be present to tell me himself that 
my services had been the means of bringing him out of his 
errors into God’s marvellous light. Praise the Lord!’ 


But Mrs. Booth’s energies were by no means con- 
fined to the West End during the year. Occasional 
visits were paid to the provinces, where the usual 
crowds and a hearty welcome always awaited her. 
Writing from King’s Lynn, she says: 


“T came here with Mr. Denny to the stone-laying of a new 
hall. It poured in torrents, but it would have done your 
heart good to have seen the crowd of rough men standing in 
the rain; and the meeting at night was grand. Everybody 
says the whole town is changed. Polly Parkins, another of 
my old cooks, is captain! She has developed into a giantess 
in the work, although so weak in body!” 


On another occasion, writing from the provinces, 
Mrs. Cooth says: 


“The more I see of fashionable religion the more I despise 
it; indeed, how can fashionable religion ever be any other 
than despicable? I was thinking the other day what a repro- 
duction of the same classes of character this age presents as 
were in Jerusalem when Jesus lived and died. The Pharisees 
of that day wanted a Christ. Oh, yes! But He must be a 
reigning Christ! And now there are thousands talking about 
His second coming who will neither see nor receive Him in 
the person of His humble and persecuted followers. Christ 
manifested in flesh, vulgar flesh, they cannot receive. No; 
they are looking for Him in the clouds! What a sensation 
there would be if He were to come again ina carpenter’s 
coat! How many would recognise Him then, I wonder? I 
am afraid it would be the old story, ‘Crucify Him!’ ‘Away 
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with Him! ‘Whoever denieth that Jesus zs come (not did 
come) in the flesh is antichrist.’ Oh, for grace always to see 
Him where He is to be seen, for, verily, flesh and blood doth 
not reveal this unto us! Well, bless the Lord, I keep seeing 
Him risen again in the forms of drunkards and ruffians of all 
descriptions. 

“T would have given a trifle for you to have been with me 
at Poole, and here on Tuesday night. A glorious band, sweet 
in spirit and valiant in fight! Driven close to God and each 
other by furious persecution from without. The Lord will 
give us a triumphant victory in this place—a priest-ridden, 
proud, cathedral city, with unfaithful shepherds enough to 
lead a whole generation into hell. Oh, for an earthquake to 
open their eyes! But I fear as it was then so it is now, their 
house is left unto them desolate. Not liking to retain God in 
His own chosen way He has given them up to believe a lie, 
and this more or less all over the land! The Lord have mercy 
on the multitudes as sheep without a shepherd! 

“T had a drawing-room meeting here yesterday morning 
and I preach to-night in the Assembly Rooms. The Lord 
came downinpower. Wehad, I trust, ausefultime at Bourne- 
mouth. I preached in the Town Hall on the Sunday night on 
Faith. Lady C.had besought me not to ask people out; she 
was sure that in proud Bournemouth no one would come, and 
feared it might create prejudice. I told her I dare not preach 
without, and was quite willing to leave consequences with 
God. The hall was packed, the power came down, and 
twelve came forward! Everybody was amazed, and I hear 
people are asking in all directions whether I am going again. 
One clergyman who was there told a friend that he got richly 
blessed. So you see, dear, God still sustains poor me, and 
gives me the victory over rich and poor.” 


Writing to her daughter Emma Mrs. Booth says: 


“We had a grand crush last night, andI trust something 
was done for eternity; but, oh dear! there are plenty of dis- 
couragements everywhere. The devil must be stronger and 
wiser on his lines than we give him credit for. I got some 
comfort this morning from Rev. roth chap. 7th ver. If God 
calls His plan with the earth and the church ‘the Mystery,’ 
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how vain is it for us to try to understand it; but what a com- 
fort to realise that the time is coming when it will be ‘/imished’/ 
What a joy to see it, if we are on the right side. We must 
roll the responsibility on Him, and go on in faith that the re- 
sult will be worth the cost. 

“Your ‘Training Home girls’ look well and happy. I al- 
lowed myself to be drawn in an open perambulator at the 
head of the procession last night, a gazing-stock to the town! 
I felt a little of the meaning of Paul’s glorying in the cross! 
Oh, what poor little shamefaced soldiers we are, after all! 

“T note the discouraging circumstances youname. True, 
there is much to deplore everywhere, but we cannot help it. 
We have todo the best we can with the material we have, as 
the poor Lord has to do with us all. What an undertaking 
He must have on His hands! I was never so able to under- 
stand the sufferings of Christ in enduring the contradiction 
of sinners as I am now. The whole work of saving men isa 
work of suffering from the beginning to the end. But then, 
saviours must not draw back. The Lord help us.” 


Perhaps the most important meetings held by Mrs. 
Booth during the year outside London were those 
conducted in Scotland. Breaking her journey at New- 
castle, where she had a large and powerful meeting, 
she proceeded to the hydropathic establishment at 
Crieff for a short and much-needed rest. From here 
she writes: 


“After a week of constant travelling and meetings Mr. 
Booth andmyself have come here for a little rest, and avery 
nice place we findit. The day after we arrived some friends 
found us out and insisted upon my giving an address on the 
Sunday afternoon in the recreation-room, at which the Lord 
helped me. Since this my dearest has given three addresses, 
and I think the Lord has used us to draw together those who 
are seeking for a higher experience. But, alas, there are the 
same hindrances as everywhere else; they will go thus far 
and no farther. One has one idol and another another, and I 
should think out of fifty persons there would not be overa 
dozen who are real—I mean thorough; and oh, I see more than 
ever the awful fallacy it is to let such people go on deceived. 
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As though anyone cou/d be the Lord's at all who is not thor- 
ough! Nothing could be more explicit than the teachings of 
Jesus Himself on this point. 

“I preached in the Tyne Theatre in Newcastle on Sunday 
night to a crowded place, and it seemed as though God struck 
the hearts of the people the moment I opened my mouth. I 
never realised more power in my life. Is it not strange that 
these physical ills are allowed to cripple me? Are they my 
thorn in the flesh, or are they from the devil? If I were not 
so prone to despondency I should conclude the former, but I 
don’t seem to need them to keep me down; my difficulty is to 
getup. Pray forme. My opportunities just now are awfully 
responsible.” 


Writing from Edinburgh she says: 


“T had a wonderful meeting here on Sunday night. One of 
the most beautiful halls in the kingdom crowded. I lecture 
in it to-morrow night. Pray for me. The obtuseness, in- 
difference, and heartlessness of professed Christians is the 
greatest trial of my life. The poor, with all their faults, have 
larger hearts than the rich. I go to Glasgow for Monday and 
Tuesday; am to be in the newest and finest hall in Scotland; 
seats three thousand. Pray for me.” 


“T have had some wonderful meetings, as many outside as 
in, on some occasions, and much blessing. Praise the Lord. 
Pa writes me that the Council at Nottingham has far sur- 
passed last year, which I could hardly have thought possible. 
Thousands of people in the streets in those sinall towns round 
about, and no building half large enough to hold the people! 
God seems to be going ahead of us everywhere. We cannot 
follow fast enough! Pray for faithful men and women. I 
see no limit to what can be done if we can only get more of 
these. In many places the movement is rising to the middle 
classes and whole districts are budding into new life in the 
churches. We must do more in Wales yet, if the Lord will 
only find us buildings and agents. ‘Make haste and help us, 
O God!’ Emma writes me that she has twenty-eight cadets in 
the Home, and we have taken a house for training the men.” 


Just on the eve of the Glasgow meetings Mrs. Booth 
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was again prostrated by illness. The intense physical 
suffering often entailed upon her by her public ser- 
vices may be judged by the following account: 


“Mr. Booth had left me on Saturday and I was in strange 
lodgings. I had to ring them up at three in the morning and 
get hot foments, etc., but nothing relieved the pain. All day 
Monday and all night it continued, so that I never closed my 
eyes; the knee swelled like a bag of water all round the cap, 
and bear the bed-clothes I could not. On Tuesday morn- 
ing I felt it would be impossible to take the meeting, and 
great efforts and expectations had been called forth. One of 
the chief magistrates was to take the chair, and several lead- 
ing men had promised to be on the platform. Four thousand 
tickets were issued. You may guesshowlfelt. Itelegraphed 
to Dundee to tell my dearest he must come and take the 
meeting, and my leg, though a little easier, continued too bad 
for me to think of going. = 

“Mr. Booth arrived at 6.30 and the meeting commenced at 
7.30. He begged me to try and go, if I only showed myself. 
He prayed, and I got ready as best I could, and, half carried 
to the cab, I ventured. The hall was full, and half carried, in 
great pain, I went on the platform. I rose to speak in the 
strength of the Lord, and from the moment I opened my 
mouth until I ceased I never felt my knee, except once or 
twice when I moved it. The Lord stood by me and I spoke 
for an hour and a quarter, with three reporters sitting in a 
row just under me. The pain came on again before I got 
home and I was up all night, for I could not lie in bed. Hot 
meal poultices and mustard lotions were continually applied. 
But the pain affected the whole leg from the hip to the heel. 
It was like a screw in both joints. At three o’clock in the 
morning I had another attack of the heart, so bad that I 
fainted in the chair, and my dearest dared not lift me because 
of my leg. He said he never felt so utterly at a loss in his 
life; but he cried to the Lord, and He came to ourhelp. The 
people where I lodged were most kind, the lady herself stay- 
ing up, as well as the servant. She told me the next morning 
that she was awfully frightened; she thought I was dying. I 
should not tell you all this only to show you how wonderfully 
the Lord brings us through. My dearest says He works 
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miracles for us every day. Certainly, if it was the devil who _1880, 
attacked my leg, he was beat for once!” Age 51. 


Referring to one of the most striking incidents of The Gene- 
the Army’s history during this year, the invitation to Woslian 
the General to address the Wesleyan Conference, Con/er 


ence. 
Mrs. Booth writes: 


“Yesterday was a wonderful chapter in our history. My “It looks 
dearest addressed the Wesleyan Conference! I cannot tell Fe! 
you all about it till we meet, but it looks like a miracle! He 
was most respectfully and kindly received and listened to, 
and several of the lay nabobs congratulated him afterwards 
most enthusiastically. Of course it must be God does these 
things for us. I should have thought it much more probable 
for him to have addressed the House of Lords than those 
seven hundred ministers. Well, history repeats itself, truly. 

And the Lord still shows Himself strong on behalf of those 
who serve Him with a perfect, or thorough, heart.” 


The tide had truly turned in the history of the ‘he tide 
Salvation Army, and the contrary winds and currents turned. 
which had hitherto retarded its progress had sud- 
denly changed. But there were still trials and per- 
plexities which sobered the rejoicings and taxed the 
vigilance of its commanders. The increasing speed 
demanded redoubled precautions. The dangers of 
prosperity, though different in character, are almost Trea 
equal in degree to those of adversity. Many vessels 
which have braved the storm have perished in a 
calm. 

It is when the wind drops that the even more to tore 
be dreaded fog most commonly prevails. The mariner dangers. 
fears especially the dangers which cannot be seen. 
The engines cease to work, the whistle sounds, the 
lead is cast, and all wait anxiously for the lifting of 
the mist. 

Perhaps this is why some organisations which en- 


counter little or no opposition are nevertheless at a 
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perpetual standstill, or make at least but little pro- 
gress compared with the wealth, influence, learning, 
and opportunities they represent. They have an- 
chored in latitudes where the stormless air is filled 
with fogs. They hug the coasts of professing Chris- 
tendom, fearing to launch out upon the seas of godless 
ruffianism, and thus the shipwreck which they dread 
is, after all, their lot. 

The seas which have hitherto been traversed by the 
Salvation Army have usually been too rough for the 
prevalence of mists. The calms have been few and 
far between. The praises of men, when heard, have 
soon been drowned by the oaths and curses of op- 
posers. But, storm or calm, it has pressed forward, 
oblivious of all things save the great goal of its ambi- 
tion, the very object of its existence: the proclamation 
to a perishing world of Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied, 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
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and Mrs. Booth were not slow to discover in the very 
rapidity of their recent advances a dangerous element 
of weakness which needed to be remedied. 

In the early stages of the work, when the evangelists 
were few in number, and the stations clustered 
closely together, it had been possible for the leaders 
of the movement to exercise such a personal super- 
vision of the workers that their raw and untrained 
character had given but little cause for anxiety. But 
now that the Salvation Army had extended its opera- 
tions to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and even to Aus- 
tralia and America, the circumstances of the case had 
entirely altered. To “lay hands suddenly ” upon the 
newly made converts, and to send them forth to take 
charge of difficult and distant posts, was a dangerous 
proceeding, which could be justified only by the ex- 
treme impor ance of the emergency. Considering 
the arduous nature of the work, and the temptations 
to which these hastily raised levies were exposed, it 
is remarkable that there were not more numerous 
breakdowns. But the few that had occurred were 
sufficient to warn the leaders of the Salvation Army 
that the time had arrived for giving some sort of 
training to its future officers. 


Not that the General desired to adopt the ordinary 
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college system. On the contrary, he was more than 
ever convinced that the usual methods adopted in pre- 
paring young men for the ministry were entirely 
unsuited to the peculiar requirements of the Salva- 
tion Army. At the same time he by no means un- 
dervalued knowledge, whether of a practical or a 
doctrinal character; his great desire being to teach 
what was absolutely essential for the exigencies of 
the war without burdening the mind with that which, 
however desirable in itself, had no direct bearing 
upon the work. 

By way of an experiment a Training Home for 
women was opened in May, 1880, and placed under 
the charge of their second daughter, Miss Emma 
Booth. It was quickly filled with some thirty candi- 
dates for the work, and as soon as any of these were 
sent out others were ready to take their place. The 
advantages of this institution soon began to make 
themselves sensibly felt, and before the end of the 
year a similar Home was opened for the male cadets 
and placed under Mr. Ballington Booth, it being felt 
that the brother and sister would be able to work into 
each other’s hands, and that the one department 
would help and supplement the other, while both 
would be kept under the immediate eye of the leaders. 
The arrangement answered admirably, and a few 
years later Mrs. Booth was able thus to describe the 
nature of the preparation through which the officers 
passed : 


“Perhaps no question is more frequently proposed to us 
than this: ‘What sort of training do you give your cadets?’ 
This I will try to answer as concisely as possible. 

“In the first place, the great aim of all our training is to fit 
our officers for the work they have to do. We abjure all mere 
learning for its own sake. Moreover, we believe that a great 
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deal of it is calculated rather to unfit than to aid its recipients 
for actual warfare. Just as, in temporal things, the apprentice- 
ship is intended to teach the apprentice the particular trade 
to which he is destined, so we think training for the work of 
God should be adapted to qualify its recipients for that work; 
and that it would be just as sensible to spend the time and ex- 
haust the energies of the apprentice intended to build houses 
in studying the problems of astronomy, as to teach men and 
women destined for spiritual warfare dead languages, and a 
great deal of other useless lumber commonly imposed upon 
students for the ministry. We say, teach the builder how to 
build houses, the shoemaker how to make shoes, anda soul- 
winner HOW TO WIN SOULS. 

“Friends-say: ‘Ah, yes; but how do you do it?’ Well, first, 
we begin with the #eart. It is true that we receive no candi- 
dates but such as we have good reason, after careful enquiry, 
to believe are truly converted, and are actuated by pure mo- 
tives in seeking to be officers. Nevertheless, we find many of 
them not sanctified; that is, not having fully renounced the 
flesh or the world, and not thoroughly given up to God. 
There are lurking evils to be discovered and renounced, mis- 
taken notions to be corrected, the remains of self-seeking to 
be crucified, and the soul led up to the thorough abandonment 
of selfish interests which we regard as indispensable to the 
fulness of the Holy Spirit and to success in winning souls. 
Consequently, the most time and the greatest strength of the 
superintending staff are devoted to this department of labour. 

“Not only is the daily lecture devoted to the most heart- 
searching truths, founded, of course, on the Scriptures, but 
every cadet is seen privately, talked and prayed with, and 
counselled according to his or her individual necessities, by the 
principals, as frequently as the numbers will allow; each be- 
ing allowed opportunity to state difficulties, confess faults, or 
seek light and guidance under temptation. We take it to be 
a fundamental principle that if the soul is not right the ser- 
vice cannot be right, and therefore we make THE SOUL THE 
FIRST AND CHIEF CARE. 

“2, Wetry to train the /ead, so as to put our officers a 
little in advance, in intelligence and information, of the people 
to whom they are to minister. To this end we teach the 
three R's, and the rudiments of history, geography, and com- 
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position, with such general information as we find most 
necessary for their future position. 

“3. The next point is to instruct the candidates in the 
principles, discipline, and methods of the Army, through 
which they are to act upon the people. Not only is this done 
in theory in the lecture-room, but they are led out into actual 
contact with the ignorance, sins, and woes of the people. 
This is done by means of open-air marches, meetings, house-to- 
house visitation, War Cry selling, slum, attic and garret 
work, the hunting up of drunkards, the Little Soldiers’ work, 
and, in short, by any and every kind of active warfare. 

“We try in this way to teach them how to bear the cross— 
not an ornament called by that name, but the veritable cross 
of Jesus Christ, who was followed by a howling mob on His 
way to Calvary. They learn by experience, as well as in 
sentiment, how, when smitten on one cheek, to turn the other, 
and how to respond to blasphemy, spitting, and often cruel 
buffetings by blessing those who curse them, and praying 
for those who despitefully use them. 

“We teach them, secondly, how to approach the masses of 
the people—who, alas, hate what they have seen of religion and 
all connected with it; how to attract their attention and get 
an entrance for the truth into their outward ear, that it may 
have a chance of reaching their hearts. 

“We teach them, thirdly, how to appeal to the consciences 
of the people, not by preaching smooth things and exhibiting 
a God all love, minus justice and judgment, but by attacking 
their sins and arousing that sense of condemnation and ap- 
prehension which lies dormant in every sinner’s heart. In 
short, in the Saviour’s language, by ‘opening their eyes, and 
turning them from darkness to light.’ 

“We teach them, fourthly, how to inspire hope in the most 
hopeless; appealing to the soul, irrespective of the particular 
form of outward sin into which each individual has fallen; 
showing them how frequently God’s most precious jewels 
have been hewn out of the hardest of nature’s granite, and 
how the vilest persecutors have often been transformed into 
the most illustrious saints and soldiers. 

“We try, fifthly, to show them how to exhibit the Saviour 
as a full and sufficient sacrifice for sin; as an Almighty De- 
liverer from the power of evil habits outside, and from the 
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strength of evil passions and propensities inside; in short, 
that He is able also to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by Him, and is their sufficient strength and guide for 
every future temptation and emergency. 

“We teach them, finally, how to utilise the trophies they 
may be permitted to win, showing them how best to spend 
their strength for the salvation of those around. 

“The foregoing is the unceasing aim of our training in all 
its ramifications. We are conscious of having yet much to 
learn, but how far we have succeeded in giving this kind of 
training the tens of thousands of the roughest classes of the 
world’s population, saved through the instrumentality of our 
officers, is the best evidence. Whether our officers can claim 
apostleship in the estimation of the church or not, they can 
certainly say, with Paul, to these multitudes, once drunkards, 
blasphemers, thieves, and sinners of every class: ‘If I be not 
an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you; for the seal 
of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord.’ 

“The results of our work have justified the conviction with 
which we began: that to make apostolic people would ensure 
apostolic results. We have never had a question in our own 
minds but that the Gospel would prove the same mighty 
power of God, when truly lived out by those who preach it, 
and energised by the Holy Spirit, as in its earlier dispensa- 
tion; and the results have confirmed us tenfold in this convic- 
tion.” 


One of the first questions that the new cadets were 
asked upon arriving at the Home was whether they 
had a Bible of their own. Well-thumbed and care- 
fully marked were the treasures that were produced, 
proving how unfounded were the accusations that 
Salvation Army soldiers did not study the Scriptures. 
‘Many a one, who could not decipher so much as the 
alphabet previous to his or her conversion, had 
learned to read on purpose to be able to study the 
Book of books. 

The course of training was a brief one, extending 
from four to six months, and even during this short 
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interval the cadets, instead of being pent up within 
four walls and crammed intellectually till their zeal 
and spirituality had been largely crushed, were 
pushed into active service. The lessons and lectures 
of the morning were followed by slum visitation and 
War Cry selling in the afternoon, and this again by 
salvation or holiness meetings every night. The new 
solo, that had just been mastered, was sung in the 
open-air or indoor meeting the same evening, either 
to be thrown aside, as unsuited to the public taste, or 
sung and sung again till its echoes had reached “ from 
shore to shore.” If a song did not “go,” that is, if it 
did not move the hearts of the people, tending either 
towards converting or sanctifying them or infusing 
them with the war spirit, it was at once rejected, 
however pretty the tune or words might be. Mere 
sentimentalism of any kind was treated with con- 
tempt. Something must happen, or something was 
wrong. 


“Oh, friends!” says Mrs. Booth in addressing one of her 
audiences, ‘give up the sentimental hypocrisy of singing, 


““Rescue the perishing, 
Care for the dying,’ 
in the drawing-room, to the accompaniment of the piano, with- 
out ever dreaming of going outside to do it; such idle words 
will prove only a mockery and a sham in the great day of ac- 
count. Such songs will come booming back on the ears of 
the soul with more awful forebodings than the echoes of the 
archangel’s trumpet itself! Sentimentalism will have no res- 
urrection; it will rot with the grave-clothes.” 


Referring to these two Training Homes in his 
summary of the year’s work, the General says: 

“Some friends have been afraid that we are in danger of 
departing from the simplicity of the movement, and going 


off on to college lines. They must come and see us, and 
their fears will at once vanish. 
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“In these Homes we test the genuineness of the candidate. 
They will serve as a ‘strait gate,’ through which those want- 
ing in the qualification indispensable to success amongst us 
will be discovered, and returned to their homes. This will 
be infinitely preferable to leaving it to develop in a weary 
round of uselessness at a station, or in making misery and 
mutiny among a trusting people. 

“From these two Homes thirty-nine have already gone out 
to active service, of whom twelve have been sent to Ireland. 
There are at present sixty-four in training, and a large num- 
ber are waiting for admission.” 


One of the most important advances made during 
the year was, however, the issue of the now world- 
famous War Cry, the first number of which was pub- 
lished at Christmas, 1879. Concerning this effort 
the General was able to report at the end of the year: 


“The establishment of a weekly newspaper had long been 
felt to be anecessity. To inspire, and educate, and bind to- 
gether our people all over the world in the spirit of this holy 
warfare, it was felt that we must have a week/y organ. Dif- 
ficulties great and innumerable were in the way, but, the at- 
tempt once resolved upon, they were surmounted, and the 
undertaking has proved perhaps the greatest success ever 
achieved in the way of a religious newspaper. We began 
with a sale of some 20,000, and in twelve months, without 
spending £10 in advertisements, have reached a circulation of 
110,000! When it is remembered that the paper is intensely 
religious, advocating the highest possible forms of devotion 
and holiness, rejecting all the varied kinds of fiction so 
prevalent and pernicious, that its readers consist of those who 
have been heretofore accustomed to read nothing at all, or 
only the lowest and most debasing literature; that it has, to 
our positive knowledge, been the means of the conversion of 
many souls and the awakening of slumbering churches, this 
success will be considered as gratifying as it is marvellous. 
The remarkable incidents contained in it, couched, as they 
often are, in language which to some may appear eccentric 
and extravagant, are the very means by which we attract the 
attention of those who would be otherwise indisposed to read 
the solemn, instructive, and warning truths of the Gospel.” 
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Speaking of the results of the year’s labours, the 
General was able thus to refer to the remarkable 
change which had taken place in some of the worst 
neighbourhoods occupied by the Salvation Army: 


“The morals of entire districts have been improved. This 
is acknowledged by magistrates, ministers, police, and officers 
of order throughout the land. At atownI recently visited 
a gentleman told me that, before the Army came there, eight 
or nine fights commonly occurred in the main street ona 
Saturday evening, but that now all was peace and quietness. 
The following, taken from the Hxaminer a fortnight ago, is 
part of the charge of the Recorder of Manchester, and testifies, 
in an indirect way, to the work of the Army at our four 
stations there: 

““™he Recorder, in charging the grand jury, said he was very 
happy to be able to congratulate them upon the fact that the 
calendar was very light in character. That was the first time 
he had been able to do so for some years. He thought there 
had been a sign of improvement during several months past. 
What the cause of the diminution was he did not know, but 
he thought they might hope it rose from the fact that the 
morals of the people had been recently improved. He saw 
no special reason, except that, for the improved condition of 
the city since last sessions.’ (Manchester Hxaminer, December 
gth, 1880.) 

“At Gloucester, the magistrates on the bench and the 
Superintendent of the Police, in speaking of the reduction of 
crime, publicly attributed the gratifying state of things to the 
operations of the Army. It is also a curious fact that, out of 
the four assizes held in the city since the Army entered it, no 
less than three have been maiden ones; such a remarkable 
thing not having occurred before in their memory.” 


In the course of the year forty-seven new towns 
were opened, and at most of these powerful revivals 
occurred. The most remarkable of these was at 
Bristol, where a circus was engaged capable of hold- 
ing some 2,500 people. Night after night it was 
packed, and hundreds turned away. Indeed so great 
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was the excitement that at the early prayer-meeting, 
at seven o’clock on Sunday morning, as many as 
2,000 people were present, and this Sunday after 
Sunday, in spite of bitterly cold weather. The num- 
ber of officers had increased to 320, and the local con- 
tributions raised by the corps during the year had 
risen to no less than £16,000. 

But perhaps the most interesting occurrence of the 
year was the celebration of Mr. and Mrs. Booth’s 
silver wedding at the Whitechapel Hall. Many 
friends united with the officers and soldiers of the 
various London corps to celebrate the happy occasion 
in the hearty, demonstrative fashion so dear to Salva- 
tionists. The General gave an interesting sketch of 
the history of the Mission during the past fifteen 
years. Mrs. Booth followed with a touching address. 
But the most heart-appealing feature of the meeting 
was when the family rose to their feet and sang to- 
gether: 


“We all belong to Jesus! 
Bless the Lord! Bless the Lord!” 


As the clear young voices rang through the Halla 
practical lesson in full consecration was taught which 
was more eloquent than any of the burning addresses 
given. A little army in itself, it revealed the secret 
of the success with which the movement had met. 
The General and Mrs. Booth had commenced within 
the narrow circle of their own home the work which 
had broadened out until it had included within its 
embrace the entire world. The Salvation Army was 
but an application of the same principles to a wider 
sphere. The military idea was interwoven with that 
of the family. The one was the warp and the other 
was the woof. The two combined to give unity and 


cohesion toeach other. The skeleton of the organisa- 
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tion, its bonework, so to speak, was composed of 
military rules and regulations which of themselves 
would have been stiff, repulsive, valueless. But the 
warm filling up of family flesh and blood covered and 
beautified that which was, in its turn, indispensable 
to lend symmetry and strength to what would other- 
wise have been, after all, but a shapeless, heterogene- 
ous, and comparatively useless mass. It is the at- 
tempted divorce of these two principles, which God has 
so inextricably allied, that has bred so much confusion 
and failure in the religious world. “Order is Heav- 
en’s first law,” and will be soto the end. But there 
must be something to order, or order of itself will be 
of little avail. On the other hand, there are those 
who are so impressed with the importance of the 
particles of flesh and blood that they would dispense 
with the bone, annihilating law and order in favour 
of so-called freedom, and producing as a result a sort 
of spiritual jelly-fish, which floats about on the top of 
the waters at the mercy of every wind and wave, 
with apparently little capacity for anything save that 
of stinging all it touches. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
MRS. BOOTH AND THE BISHOP. 1880. 


THE rapid and unprecedented progress of the Sal- Salvapho- 
vation Army, described in the last few chapters, gave rae 
rise in certain quarters to what, for want of a better 
name, we may term Salvaphobism. Politicians, social- 
ists, and professing Christians had long been lament- 
ing the terrible condition into which the masses had 
lapsed. Every possible sort of expedient had been 
suggested for combating the evil, but in vain. All 
seemed at their wit’s end. And yet, when an organ- 
isation had at length arisen which was capable of 
dealing successfully with the problem, those who had 
themselves failed to solve it were as unwilling to - 
learn as they had been unable to institute a more 
excellent way. 

The faint-hearted and sluggish have ever been 4 lionin 
prone to discover “a lion in the way” of every good “? “™: 
work. New arrivals in India have often been known 
to lie quaking in their beds because they have mis- 
taken the howl of the harmless jackal for the roar of 
the tiger, or the impress of the pariah dog for the mark 
of the paw of the leopard. And so it has been with 
these alarmists, who have professed to discover in the 
Salvation Army elements of danger which exist no- 
where save in their imaginations. In their anxiety 
to anticipate the evils which the future might bring 
forth, they have overlooked the evils that exist. 

And yet at their very feet stretches a seething mass 
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of iniquity. Millions of our fellow-men are sinking 
beneath its surface. The means for their salvation 
are confessedly inadequate. It is no time to carp or 
haggle with those who would leap into this sea of 
woe, and who at the peril of their lives draw from its 
waves trophy after trophy of redeeming grace. Here 
are men and women who, not satisfied with flinging 
a life-buoy to the perishing, leap over the bulwarks 
of their comfortable homes and plunge into the depths 
of slums to do battle with the worse than sharks that 
teem in those dark waters and prey upon humanity. 

But oh, surprising fact—that those who profess to 
be actuated by like motives, and dedicated toa like 
mission, should rise up to question and criticise rather 
than to bless, or, Gamaliel-like, coldly choose to let 
alone what it is their God-given privilege to help! 

It was in the autumn of 1880 when an occasion of 
this kind occurred. The Army had recently com- 
menced operations in Carlisle with marvellous suc- 


.cess. Many of the worst characters were converted, 


and the town was greatly moved, when, strange to 
say, the Bishop preached a sermon in the Cathedral 
strongly condemning the Salvation Army. Mrs. 
Booth happened to be in the neighbourhood at the 
time, and was urged to reply. Thinking she might 
advantageously use the occasion in answering the 
objections of similar critics, she consented. Thus, in 
an old but crowded theatre, she dealt with the state- 
ments made by the Bishop in the Cathedral. From 
her address we quote the following: 


“The, great problem of how to reach the masses of this 
country with the Gospel has been the absorbing question, for 
many years gone by, in the mind of every intelligent and 
thoughtful philanthropist, as well as of every sincere Chris- 
tian. There has not been a congress or synod held by any 
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denomination, from the Established Church downwards, but, 
in some form or other, this problem has come up for solution. 
I remember, some nine years ago, in London, a great placard, 
announcing one of the most influential congresses ever gath- 
ered in the metropolis, comprising the clergy and laity of the 
Established Church, to consider how to bring the Gospel to 
bear on the masses of England. I said when I read it, ‘What 
an awful admission! In the end of the nineeenth century it 
is necessary, in so-called Christian England, for a synod of the 
Established Church to meet to consider how to bring the 
Gospel to bear on the masses.’ And yet, alas! we know there 
was only too great a necessity for it. 

“This problem has since kept coming up in the congresses 
of all denominations. Some have given one solution and 
some another; but Iam bold to say—and at my back stand 
some of the most thoughtful Christians of this generation— 
that, until the Salvation Army arose, every effort to grapple 
with the question on anything like an adequate scale proved a 
comparative failure. Statistics were taken from which it was 
ascertained that ninety per cent of the working classes—I am 
not speaking of cadging classes, tramps, etc., but of the dona- 
fide working classes, who, you say, are the backbone of Eng- 
land—never crossed the threshold of church, chapel, or Chris- 
tian hall. Think of that, and then ask yourselves if it is not 
time something should be done. Ah, everybody agrees some- 
thing should be done! The great difficulty is, what should 
that something be? 

“T have been in sixty-two towns in eleven months. In 
these towns I have seen hundreds of thousands gathered to- 
gether in our halls. Ah, there is nothing like seezmg to realise. 
All the accounts Ihad ever heard or read had failed to convey 
to my mind anything like a true conception of the state of 
positive heathenism and ruffianism in which these masses live. 
Hundreds of these very men I should be afraid to meet at 
night—short-cropped, bullet-headed, gaol-bird looking men, of 
the bull-dog type—the terrible traces of debauchery and crime 
deep marked upon their faces, and dressed in such habiliments 
as showed where their money went on a Saturday night. 
Hundreds of these men are earning fairly respectable wages, 
and their wretched condition arises from their vicious habits. 

“The rapid growth of infidelity and atheism among them 
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is enough to make us weep, had we but a just conception of it, 
and to make the respectable classes pause before they puta 
staying hand on any organisation, however rough it may ap- 
pear, which ventures among: them and creates in them a fear 
of God, appealing to their consciences, and.arousing them to 
something like the duties of men—I say nothing of Christians. 

“As I said to a gentleman in high position in London, ‘My 
dear sir, the day is coming when these masses will require to 
be dealt with. Will it not be better to face them with the 
Gospel than the sword? Let us beware lest we have a re- 
petition of the Revolution scenes they had in France.’ There 
is only one thing can saveus; and thatisarevival of pure and 
undefiled religion—a fear of God and a respect for man. 
There is an ever-increasing element of danger right in the 
midst of you. There they are. What can you do with them? 
You may let them alone, as you have let them alone. You 
may leave them to the ‘penny dreadful’ and the Police Gazette 
for their Bible, and the public-house for theirsanctuary. But 
surely there is a better way! 


“When my dear husband resigned his position as a minister, 
and gave himself to evangelistic work, he saw that the churches 
had gone above the heads of the common people; that there 
was a great chasm between the church and the masses. He 
saw it, and alone, single-handed, in the East of London, and 
without any idea beyond a local work, he threw himself into 
the chasm, saying, ‘I will do what one man can to bridge the 
gulf.’ 

“When we used to be travelling about as evangelists, we 
used to stay in the houses of large employers of labour. 
They took us to look at their factories, and my husband has 
many a time said to me, long before any conception of this 
work dawned on him, ‘There must be some way-of getting at 
these men’s hearts. Their hearts are made of the same 
material as mine, and yet our churches never reach them. 
These fellows never come to our meetings.’ He pondered for 
years how this could be done. Long afterwards, when he 
took his stand in the East of London, light began to dawn. 
He saw it was utterly hopeless to get them inside churches 
or chapels. The surest means to keep them away was a bill 
with sermons announced on it. They hated ministers, hated 
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churches, hated chapels, hated religion of all sorts. And 
then it was it flashed upon him, as an inspiration from Heaven, 
that if they were to be reached it must be by people of their 
own class; who would go after them in their own resorts, who 
would speak to them ina language they understood, and reach 
them by measures suited to their tastes. In short, that the 
agency must be adapted to the exigencies of the case. 

“Mark, I speak of adaptation with respect to modes and 
measures of bringing the Gospel to bear on the people. 
I do not believe in, and God forbid I should ever teach, 
any adaptation of the Gosfe/. We will retain that, and pre- 
serve it intact tothe very letter. The devil has got the 
adaptation of that in these days. He has a gospel with- 
out any repentance, without any obedience, without any cross- 
carrying, without any restitution-making, without holy living, 
and with a sort of heaven at theend. But those who have 
such a gospel will find themselves miserably deceived. Cut 
off the right hand sin! Pluck out the right eye sin! Give up 
the idols of sin! Repent; turn your back on the world, ac- 
cept Christ’s salvation, believe in Him as your Saviour, and 
carefully walk with God every hour of your lives, lest you 
slip and fall into hell—and he that endureth to the end shall 
have his reward. Bless God! we have not the namby-pamby 
gospel of these days. I don’t wonder at infidels laughing at 
it; it would have made me an infidelif I had hadno better. I 
don’t wonder at leading articles in the newspapers telling us 
that intelligent men are disgusted at it, and asking if people 
in their senses could believe that men who live like the world, 
eat and drink like the world, do business on the same princi- 
ples as the world, are steeped in selfishness like their neigh- 
bours, and are not a bit different in the essential characteris- 
tics of their lives—could anybody in their senses believe that 
because stich people had received into their heads a certain 
creed they are going to be let into the grand heaven of the 
Christians, while all the rest are shut up in hell? I wish I 
could get an hour’s talk with such professors. I would try to 
bring them to a very different conclusion. 

“We don’t believe it. We believe in a renewal of the 
heart, the spring of action, the power of life. If you don’t 
experience this you will not get into heaven. Anything that 
is unclean, that is out of harmony with the eternal laws of 
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rectitude, cannot enter there. God has had enough to do 
with its curse in one world. He will not let it come into the 
other. We teach no adaptation of the Gospel. We will keep 
the blessed Gospel whole, asit is; but Icontend we may serve 
it up on any sort of dish that will induce the people to partake 
of it. 

“There is not a syllable in the Bible against adaptation of 
measures. Indeed the whole spirit of its teaching is quite the 
contrary. You may send the Gospel as well through a leaden 
trump as through a golden one—as well through a poor man 
who cannot read as through a bishop. He may not be able 
to put together two sentences of Queen’s English, but if he 
can truly say that he has been born again, if he can say, ‘I 
once was blind, but now I see,’ he will do for the Salvation 
Army. 

“That 14th chapter of the 1st Corinthians is the most per- 
fect insight into asingle service that is found in the New 
Testament. I challenge anybody to find me another as good 
as that, and I say it is more like a Salvation Army service 
than the service of any church in Christendom. There it is, 
an original, simple, Spirit-of-God-directed service. That is 
all we contend for. “ 

“Judge carefully between the ‘traditions of the elders’ and 
the Word of God. It was the crowning sin of the Jews that 
they exalted the traditions into equality with the Word. Let 
us mind that we are not guilty of it. We have said long 
enough, ‘You must have religion in this cut-and-dried fashion, 
or not at all;’ and the people have replied, ‘We will not have 
it.’ We have said, ‘You must come to our churches, and hear 
our sermons, or go without the Bread of Life,’ and they have 
gone without it. 

“A gentleman of high position in London was telling me 
the other day how he loved us and our work, but added, 
‘Really, you know, Mrs. Booth, this is toomuch! Do you 
believe the Holy Ghost requires such a bill as this in order to 
have the Gospel preached and to save sinners?’ (It was a bill 
to the effect that a certain captain would lead his corps, on a 
certain morning, to attack the devil’s camp at a certain pump 
in a certain square.) ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I do think so, and I will 
give you my reason. Such-and-such a secular paper, in that 
very town, announced the fact that this identical bill was the 
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occasion of gathering together 1,500 of what were termed the 
tag, tag and bobtail of the population. No ordinary bill would 
have done it, and therefore the Holy Ghost wants just such a 
bill to do it.’ Isaid, ‘What isthere wrong init?’ He replied, 
‘It is extraordinary.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘I insist on your telling 
me what is there contrary to the spirit of the Bible in it?’ He 
hummed, and ha’ed, and pulled his beard. I asked, ‘Is there 
anything more than Bunyan put into the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
hundreds of years ago? Is there anything more than allegory 
init?’ He went away—I hope, to repeat my argumentsin de- 
fence of it to somebody else. 

“The bill is quite Scriptural. It is put in the tongue of the 
people. They have as much right to their tongue as we have 
to ours. They have as much right to vulgar ways of express- 
ing themselves as you orI have to more delicate ways; and 
if aman would rather go and hear Hallelujah Bob or Salva- 
tion Bess than the Rev. So-and-so or, the Bishop, what have 
we to do with it? What does Hallelujah Bob mean? It 
means Praise-the-Lord Bob—a man, called Bob, who praises 
the Lord. If aman would rather hear a tune on a fiddle than 
piped out of an organ, you may pity his taste, but it zs his 
taste; let him have it. 

“T pity people with such narrow, circumscribed notions of 
things. Do you think the angels care about the zzstrument, 
so that a man’s heart isin tune? Would they not rather have 
a real, Babel-like noise, if it only comes from the heart, than 
the finest cathedral-played anthem in the world without any 
heart init? God looksat the Aeart. What does He care about 
our difference of expression? How do you know that your 
latest version of English grammar will be the language spoken 
in heaven? What are words for, but to express ideas? It is 
the zdea that ts wanted. 

“One bitter night, when our people were marching, with 
the wind and sleet in their teeth, a man said, ‘These Salva- 
tionists must believe in hell, or they would not come out on 
anight like this.’ Yes; they do believe in hell and heaven, in 
right and wrong, andin the Voice that has come down through 
the centuries, which has sounded in all tongues, and which, 
when Bradlaugh and infidelity are dead and damned, will 
sound on through the eternal ages from the throne of God. 
Righteousness and truth are the pillars of His throne and His 
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habitation forever. We shall go on trying to make men 
right, and when they fall down we will pick them up again, 
and nurse them, and prepare them for everlasting righteous- 
ness and heaven.” . 


In a letter to a wealthy gentleman who had refused 
his help on the ground that he disapproved of the 
Army measures, Mrs. Booth writes: 


“T quite agree with you that your benevolence must be di- 
rected according to your own convictions as to the best meth- 
ods, and yet,I ask you, does it signify much ow men are 
saved if they ave saved? If with some we have to ‘make a 
difference, pulling them out of the fire,’ by means as ‘out of 
season’ and unconventional as those prescribed by God 
through Ezekiel and Hosea and Paul—if they are washed, and 
sanctified, and lead holy, useful lives—will the Master chide us 
because in the first instance we attracted their attention by a 
drum ora tambourine? Oh, my dear sir, if you only knew the 
indifferent, besotted, semi-heathenish condition of the classes 
on whom we operate, you would, Iam sure, deem any lawful 
means expedient if only they succeeded in bringing such 
people under the sound of the Gospel. It is a standing 
mystery to me that thoughtful Christian men can contemplate 
the existing state of the world without perceiving the desperate 
need for some more effective and aggressive agency on the 
side of God and righteousness. It is so evident that the re- 
volutionary, murderous spirit of multitudes of the people is 
only kept down by physical force, and infidelity and socialism 
are everywhere prevailing. I often wonder that the mere in- 
stinct of self-preservation does not lead those whose every 
human and personal interest is at stake to support the Salva- 
tion Army; and I often think what bitter regrets will seize the 
minds of those who have rejected this new departure on ac- 
count of its modes when they find that it was as truly the 
putting forth of the Lord’s own life and power as in the days 
of the apostles, or of Luther, Wesley, or Whitefield—all of 
whom were regarded by many of the religious people of their 
times as evil innovators and irreverent fanatics. ‘Is not the 
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perfectly innocent in themselves, and which God has so mar- 
vellously owned, wealthy Christians should withhold their 
support from us in this gigantic struggle.” 


In writing to one who had proved himself an ex- 
ceptional friend to the movement, with regard to the 
suggested publication of a letter of a somewhat con- 
troversial character regarding the manifestation of 
feeling in religion, Mrs. Booth says: © 


“T am troubled, because I fear that you may feel grieved at 
our judgment regarding your letter sent for publication in the 
War Cry, and I don’t think I could easily exaggerate what it 
would cost me to be compelled to grieve you. Still, I can- 
not think you will be grieved when you reflect on what it 
would expose us to all round. [If all our friends were of your 
spirit it would be so different; but you can never know quite 
what it has been to fight the battle we have fought with con- 
ventionalism and prejudice, and, having held on so long and 
so far, to open a door to criticism now would, it appears to us, 
be very unwise. 

“You see, the whole question of demonstration depends so 
entirely on the spirit which prompts it, that while the things 
of the Spirit remain to the natural man foolishness it will be 
impossible to find any demonstration at all which will be 
agreeable to him. I have proved this by long and painful ex- 
perience amongst both professors and worldlings. I worked 
for fifteen of the best years of my life exclusively amongst the 
middle and upper-class people of the type to which you refer, 
and I always found that, until they yielded to the Spirit of 
God in their own souls, any expression of feeling, however 
modest, was distasteful to them. 

“You see, dear friend, all men are by nature ashamed of God 
and His claims on their hearts. Alas, that itshould be so! but 
this is the crowning triumph of the devil; not only to separate 

-men from God, but to make them ashamed to own allegiance 
to Him in any way offensive to the world! Try to get any 
little child to express itself outwardly towards God andit will 
show all the signs of cowardice and shame. The whole his- 
tory of the Christian Church shows that Satan has always 
raised the loudest and most determined opposition towards 
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1880, any demonstration of real feeling in religious exercises, such 
Age 51. as men naturally allow and practise in regard to all other sub- 
jects. If he has to let any one love God, then he insists that 
they shall do it quietly and keep all expression of it to them- 
selves. He knows that a Christianity without demonstration 
will never do much damage to his kingdom, and so he labours 
hard to perpetuate it. 
“ Music “ This being the case, we have seen—I believe the Spirit has 
eae revealed to us—that we must set ourselves at all costs against 
making.” this false shame, and allow the people to ‘shout with a great 
shout,’ or to cry ‘Hosanna’ in the. open air, even if the ‘whole 
city is moved,’ and the Pharisees are ever so angry; or to have 
a wave-offering of kerchiefs instead of palm leaves when they 
feel like it, and when their hearts are full of holy enthusiasm ; 
or to have music and merry-making when they are glad in 
their Father’s house, whatever the elder brother may say or 
feel. 

Con- “Now I feel sure that neither your head nor your heart 
ae condemns these things on your own account. Nay, did you 
“cold” not tell me that there had been nothing you could complain 
ce A OLese Bue your generous heart is concerned for the ‘cold’ ones, 

‘as mine was for twenty years. But, dear friend, when we 
‘mourned’ to them they did not ‘weep,’ and now we ‘pipe’ to 
them they do not ‘dance.’ Their own cold, formal services 
have not saved them, neither will they let our warm and en- 
thusiastic ones. The reason is not really that their taste is 
offended, but that, like the elder brother, they are nursing pride 
and rebellion in their hearts in one form or another. 

WAIL tie “T wish I could give youa tithe of the wonderful illustra- 
ee tions I have seen of this. Asa proud Congregationalist once 
; said to me, after she had been thoroughly smashed up and 
humbled so as to go down at the penitent-form in a large, re- 
spectable audience, ‘After I once yielded the point of con- 
troversy in my own soul all my objections fled!’ This 
is the experience of hundreds, and would be that of 
millions if they would yield. But while the will holds out 
the reason must try to justify its course. It does not matter 
what is the precise ground of objection, for in the absence of 

one kind the rebellious heart will always find another. 
“Dear friend, be careful not to let Satan get an advantage 
over you where he has over so many. Let us not be more 
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careful for the ark than Godis; better have the ark shaken by. 


oxen, with the Divine blessing and glory in it, than ever so 
steady and genteel—empty/ I believe the Church has suffered 
as much from the interference of Uzzahs as from Judases. 
Perhaps God foresaw that this would be the case when He 
smote Uzzah with such apparent severity as to offend even 
David. Did God see pride and shame in Uzzah’s heart, IJ 
wonder? Our critics would have smitten David, not Uzzah! 
Truly, God seeth not as man seeth. I don’t mean you, when 
I say our critics. I don’t think you could find it in your heart 
to smite us, even fora real fault; but I mean these ‘cold’ 
people to whom you refer. 

“No, dear friend, we dare not do too much steadying, for we 
feel there is more need to goin advance shouting ‘Hosanna’ 
in the ears of this cold, Pharisaical church and mocking world, 
and you must help us—because you are a David at heart, and 
all Davids are enthusiasts for God! The Lord bless you with 
the hosanna spirit, and so fill you with His love that you will 
feel as a young curate once said (not a Salvationist, it was 
before the Army existed), that he felt so happy he was obliged 
to vent himself by turning somersaults in his bed-room! 
Whata pity there was no scope for his joy in a more profitable 
mode in his church!” 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
THE LAW OF THE GOSPEL. 1881. 


ANOTHER class of opposition, of an entirely differ- 
ent character from that which has been previously de- 
scribed, had now commenced to manifest itself, and 
since it has occasioned much misunderstanding the 
attitude of the Salvation Army in regard to the matter 
requires tobe explained. Inthe majority of instances 
the magistrates and police were only too glad to be 
delivered from the troublesome characters who flocked 
to the meetings, many of whom had become truly and 
permanently reformed. They were gratified to notice 
the sensible diminution of crime which usually ac- 
companied the appearance of the Salvation Army in 
any town or district. 

But there were some who, being interested in the 
liquor and similar traffic, were less pleased with a re- 
formation which meant a serious diminution of their 
income. Nota few of these, in various parts of the 
country, occupied the magisterial bench, or other 
positions of local dignity. And even where this was 
not the case their electioneering or family interest 
was so powerful that they were able to bring to bear 
upon others an influence which was irresistible. 

Clerical interdicts and papery anathemas were hard 
enough to bear, but the position of the Salvation 
Army became still more difficult when these Arcadian 
Jupiters began to hurl atits devoted head the thunder- 
bolts of the law. What was to be done? Were they 
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to meekly bow their heads and say, “Thy will be 
done!” to these local divinities? To doso inone place 
would be to do soin many. To do so in many would 
involve not only a serious sacrifice of their rights as 
citizens, but would halve their power for doing good. 
There was only one course open to them—and that 
was to go forward, submitting cheerfully to whatever 
penalty their action might incur and trusting to an 
awakened public opinion to ultimately right their 
wrong. 

The law! What tyrant has ever failed to conceal 
his identity behind that convenient phrase? What 
great-souled saint has ever succeeded in slipping 
through its meshes? ‘The small fry of mediocrity 
or the spawn of insignificance can float in and out at 


will. Their turn is not yet come. Perhaps it never 


will. Their dwarfish souls may never be capable of 
increasing sufficiently to realise any bigger need or 
greater sorrow than their own. But who, with an 
eye to see and a heart to feel the claims of God and 
man, has ever accomplished his object without seem- 
ing, soon or later, to come in contact with the letter 
ofthe lawr. ““Aye,<there's ‘the rub!’ Verily “the 
letter killeth” the purest, the noblest, the most unself- 
ish characters that ever visited God’s earth, and 
watered its soil with their unvalued blood! 

What a world of difference exists between the letter 
-and the spirit! The former can be made to say any- 
thing you like—yes, absolutely anything. We have 
only to refer to the well-known cases of Nebuchad- 
nezzar versus the three Hebrews, Darius versus Daniel, 
Moses versus Stephen, and most wonderful of all, 
Moses versus Jesus Christ! Who, oh, who would have 
ever dreamt that Moses was to be the executioner of 
the sinless Prophet of Nazareth? What legal vagary 
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can henceforth cause an atom of surprise? None— 
absolutely none! The letter of the law has always 
been, perhaps will always be, the tyrant’s scapegoat, 
upon which he may lay his hands, and which he may 
turn into the wilderness as the apology for his ca- 
prices, the sacrifice for his mistakes, the atonement 
for his sins. The Pilates of every age will find in it 
the basin of water in which they can wash their 
hands, the “accusation” which they can nail above 
the victim’s head! 

The divorce of the letter from the spirit of the law 
cannot fail to produce results as disastrous as that of 
the body from the soul! It is strange that this is not 
better understood. True, you cannot have the spirit 
without the letter, but you must have the spirit none 
the less. The letter of the law is as subject to dis- 
ease and death as the human frame. Hence the per- 
petual alterations and modifications through which it 
has had to pass. The letter of the law may contradict 
itself, the spirit never. The letter of the law may 
grant simultaneously two opposing rights, -vhich only 
the spirit of the law can reconcile. Stand upon the 
letter of the law and you must cut the baby right in 
twain to satisfy the rival claimants. But here the 
spirit of the law steps in, and demands what Lord 
Coleridge has justly described as “a reasonable policy 
of give and take.” 

The letter of the law allows to the ten thousand 
inhabitants of a locality the simultaneous right of 
passing over the same portion of the same highway 
at the same moment in different directions. The 
spirit of the law recognises the physical impossibility 
of such a course, and insists that one right shall yield 
to another in such manner as to involve the least 
sacrifice of each individual right. The letter of the 
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law allows all the ten thousand, or any portion of them, 
to march together across the highway in one direction, 
in the same company, if the object with which they 
do so is inoffensive or laudable, and provided that 
the obstruction does not extend over an unreasonable 
period. And yet the letter of the law insists at the 
same time on the perhaps impossible provision that 
not a single person or vehicle shall even fora moment 
be obstructed. The spirit of the law reconciles the 
two opposing rights, and insists that the lesser shall 
yield to the greater. If an individual has had twenty- 
three hours and fifty-five minutes to pass along a road 
in any way he likes, the law declares, and surely it is 
reasonable, that he shall not object to being slightly 
inconvenienced for five minutes by a passing proces- 
sion. In one sense the processionists have broken 
the law. In another sense they have kept it. 

Similarly with the right of open-air meetings. 
There are some rights which you cannot enjoy with- 
out inflicting on somebody a certain degree of wrong. 
But the spirit of the law justly insists on sanctioning 
the right and refusing to recognise the wrong, when 
the latter is so temporary or insignificant as to be 
unworthy of its notice. Rights have to be weighed 
against rights and, similarly, wrongs against wrongs. 
Justice is expected to hold the scales and strike the 
balance with blindfolded eyes. 

To their everlasting credit be it said, the supreme 
courts of this Empire have usually recognised these 
principles and upheld the sacred liberties of the 
British subject with unswerving fidelity. But jus- 
tices’ justice is proverbial! In spite of decision after 
decision of the leading judges of the land, some rustic 
ruler has ever been ready to rake up some antiquated 
statute, or create a convenient by-law, to repress the 
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out-of-door operations of the Salvation Army. Now 
it has been aimed at the music, now at the march, 
and now at the open-air. But the principle has al- 
ways been the same. And, strange as it may seem, 
these sticklers for the law have not hesitated, when 
they have had the opportunity, to disregard alike the 
mandates of the Home Secretary, and of the supreme 
courts, or even the expressed wishes of the Parlia- 
ment! These knights-errant of the public-house do 
not themselves fail, when it suits their convenience, 
to drive a coach and four through obsolete, but unre- 
pealed, enactments, and to disregard the spirit of the 
law in a manner which proves how little they really 
care for its letter. 

Obstruction is the common plea! Obstruction, for- 
sooth! What greater obstruction to the moral, re- 
ligious, and social welfare of the nation can there be 
than the gin-palaces, which they are so ready to 
license for the corruption of the poor but which they 
will not tolerate within reasonable distance of their 
own mansions? 

In the name of common sense and justice, which 
is the real obstructionist—the man who spends one 
hour a day by the roadside singing and speaking 
about righteousness to the outcasts of society, or the 
man who lines every crowded thoroughfare with 
buildings which are the notorious centres of nine- 
tenths of the vice and crime that pollute our land? 
How ridiculous the comparison! The publican com- 
plains that he is obstructed by the operations of these 
singing evangelists. Obstructed in what? Ob- 
structed in passing along a broad highroad, half or 
more of which is totally unoccupied! So he says! 
But who can believe it? Obstructed really in “ put- 
ting the bottle to his neighbour’s mouth,” because for: 
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once religion appears in a more attractive form than 1881, 
even his tap-room seductions! Obstructed by the do- 
ing of what every circus proprietor and military pa- 
geant has an undisputed right to do! 

And what about his own roadside obstructions? What 

2 leah about his 
Do not the moralist, the preacher, the politician, the own? 
philanthropist, the judge find their benevolent de- 
signs and their excellent counsels obstructed by these 
licensed plague-spots of society? Who obstructs that 
careworn wife from receiving the hard-earned wages 
of the workman? Who snatches the food out of the 
children’s mouths, and tears the clothes off their backs 
and the shoes from their feet, that all may be emptied 
into his capacious till? Who obstructs the honest 
tradesman from receiving his fair quota of the weekly 
earnings? Who strips youth of its beauty, manhood Who but 
of its prime, childhood of its spotless innocence, and Bae 
flings the miserable wrecks of humanity into the 
national workhouse or the jail? Who, if not the 
publican and those concerned in the accursed trade? 
Obstructor? Where is there a greater obstructor of 
progress, purity and peace? Nowhere! Not one! 

Yet it has been he who, in nine cases out of ten, Flatter- 
has turned upon the humble Salvationist, and charged Tmenae 
him with obstruction. Well might we reply, “Phy- 
sician, heal thyself!” And yet opposition coming 
from such a source is indeed a flattering testimony 
to the value of our work. 

It is impossible to detail the various prosecutions mea 
and imprisonments which have from time to time oc- cases. 
curred, interesting as would be the record. But a 
few of the early cases must be referred to. 

One of the first to be imprisoned was the General’s eee 
son, Mr. Ballington Booth. He had been sent to Man- or 
chester and placed in charge of a large hall, capable of 
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holding some twelve hundred people. As usual, it 
was crowded, and many of the worst characters were 
saved. Writing with reference to his prosecution 
and imprisonment, he says: 


“Since my last report I have spent twenty-four hours in 
Belle Vue gaol, for upholding my Master’s name to the per- 
ishing multitudes in the streets of Manchester. I was placed 
with the common felons, lived on a few ounces of bread and a 
little skz7/y, scrubbed my cell, andslept ona plank. But in all 
my life I never felt more blessed and encouraged than whilst 
there! The prison a ‘palace proved,’ and while Jesus dwelt 
with me I could feel, and sing, and realise— 


““Anywhere with Jesus, 
Ill follow anywhere.’” 


Another case occurred at Leamington, where, after 
three consecutive prosecutions, resulting in acquittals, 
the captain was finally convicted on the evidence of a 
policeman and two publicans. For an obstruction that 
lasted three minutes he was fined forty shillings and 
costs, or a month with hard labour in Warwick gaol! 
Refusing to pay the fine, the captain was sent to pri- 
son and remained there until the rough treatment 
caused his health to break completely down, when his 
fine was paid by friends. ¥ 

At Pentre a publican applied to the magistrate for 
a summons against the women officers for standing 
near his house, but was put to shame and advised to 
return home again. A police sergeant was the next 
applicant! Immense was the excitement among the 
entire population of the district when they learned 
that Captain Louisa Lock and four of the soldiers had 
been fined for obstruction, and, having refused to pay, 
were about to be removed to prison. Some five 
thousand people gathered to witness their departure, 
and when they were: released after serving their term 
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they were met by an immense crowd, estimated at 
twenty thousand people. Indignation meetings were 
held at all the churches in the neighbourhood, and 
thus the persecution in that district was happily 
brought to a speedy and decisive termination. 
During this period London was by no means free 
from similar difficulties. Of late years but little ac- 
tive interference has been necessary, the rapid pro- 
gress of both the spiritual and social work in the 
metropolis having formed a bond of union between 
the Salvation Army and the people. Referring, how- 
ever, to one of these old-time battles, Mrs. Booth says: 


“We have been much harassed by the recent rioting at 
Whitechapel. We have several people seriously injured, one 
dear woman lying delirious and others much hurt. The 
police are against us, and the publicans and their friends are 
in Co. The General has had to go about seeing lawyers and 
M. P.’s., etc. We have got up a presentation of the case. It 
has had to be prepared on the top of all the other work. We 
have now got things into line, however, for going to the Home 
Secretary, and, if that is not sufficient, tothe Prime Minister. 
We shall win, but it is all an increase of work and wear.” 


One of the most cruel and prolonged persecutions, 
however, took place in 1881 at the little town of Bas- 
ingstoke, the mayor of which wasa brewer. Alarmed 
at the rapid decline of their trade, the publicans hired 
the roughs with unlimited supplies of liquor to at- 
tack the Salvation Army, the mayor professing to be 
unable to afford them the protection of the law. 
Time after time the brave little band of men and 
women, headed by their two girl officers, faced the 
drink-bemaddened mob, from whom they received 
the most cruel treatment. But at length the repri- 
mands of the Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, 
produced their effect, and quiet was restored. 
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At Weston-super-Mare the captain was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, but the conviction 
was speedily reversed by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Justice Field, in quashing the magistrates’ decision 
and saddling them with the costs, gave judgment as 
follows: 


“It appeared that the defendants belonged to a body of per- 
sons whose object seemed lawful and laudable, and, at all. 
events, was not unlawful—that is, the object of reclaiming a 
class of people who were not disposed to go to places of wor- 
ship, by getting them together to attend their religious ser- 
vices. That was certainly their object, and no one imputed 
to them any other. The court had been told by their counsel, 
and, no doubt, truly, that so far from their wishing to carry 
out their object by force or violence their principles forbade 
it, and it appeared that, in fact, they had used no personal 
force or violence, and had submitted quietly to arrest. 

“That being their object and character, it appeared that on 
the 26th of March they did as they had done before—that is, 
they assembled at their halland marchedin procession. That 
in itself was certainly not unlawful; no one could say that it 
was so. Many public bodies were in the habit of assembling 
in much larger numbers, with bands of music and banners, 
and there could be no doubt that it was perfectly legal. 
Nevertheless, they had been ordered to find sureties to keep 
the peace, and the magistrates had found them guilty of the 
offence of holding an unlawful meeting. 

“They would not be guilty of any offence in thus passing 
through the streets, and why should others interfere with 
them? What right had they to do so? If they were doing 
anything illegal, it was for the magistrates and police, the 
appointed guardians of law and order, to interpose. It did not 
appear that the Salvation Army used any personal force or 
violence; but it is stated that the ‘Skeleton Army,’ as it is 
called, and others of the mob, placed themselves in the way 
of the Salvation Army and tried to prevent them by force 
from proceeding, and that this caused tumult, and disturbance, 
and conflict. 

“This, no doubt, was a very sad state of things to take place 
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on a Sunday in an English town, and if it could be seen that 
the defendants were responsible for it, then, no doubt, they 
might justly not only be ordered to find sureties to keep the 
peace, but subjected to some punishment. But it does not 
appear that the disturbance proceeded from or was caused by 
them. It was rather caused by those who attempted by force 
to interfere with them. 

“The magistrates had found that their assembling together 
caused riot, and tumult, and disturbance. But was there any 
evidence that the assembling of the Salvation Army had 
caused these results? On the contrary, it rather appeared 
that these consequences followed from the opposition to 
them. Upon the facts stated in the case was there evidence 
that the defendants had been guilty of the offence charged? 
He thought not. The authorities showed that if persons as- 
sembled together with the intention of doing anything which 
if carried out would be riotous, it would be unlawful. But 
there was nothing of the kind here. That other persons 
acted riotously would not make the defendants riotous. 

“Was it unlawful to do a lawful act merely because others 
made it the pretence for raising a riot? What right have 
others to resort to force to prevent persons from doing what 
is lawful? It would come to this: that persons were to be 
punished for doing lawful acts merely because it led others 
to act unlawfully and create ariot. The authorities do not 
support or justify any such view of the law. [The learned 
judge here referred to them.] The question was whether the 
defendants’ assembly would be held to be riotous and tumult- 
uous by reason of the wrongful acts of others, and no author- 
ities supported such a view. 

“Tt was a serious thing to punish men for an offence of 
which they had not been guilty. Was it a crime inthis coun- 
try for persons who had strong religious convictions, and a 
strong desire to do great good by inducing others to attend 
religious services, to hold assemblies with that object, and 
walk through the streets to their places of worship in order to 
attract others to go there? Was that to be termed criminal? 

“It was suggested that if such processions contiued to be 
held there would be similar opposition, and that this would 
lead to similar disturbances. He hoped not, for he hoped 
that when the opponents learned—as they would now learn 
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—that they had no right whatever to interfere with these pro- 
cessions of the Salvation Army, they would abstain from 
disturbing them. It was usual in this country for people to 
obey the law when it was once declared and understood, and 
he hoped that it would be so in this case. But, if it were not 
so, he presumed that the magistrates and the police would 
understand their duty, and would not fail to doit; and that 
they would not hesitate to deal with the disturbers and the 
members of the ‘Skeleton Army’ as they had dealt with the 
members of the Salvation Army in this case. He presumed 
that the magistrates were only desirous of doing their duty 
and of preventing disturbance of the peace. He was sure 
there was no intention on the part of the members of the Sal- 
vation Army of provoking opposition, and, being of the opinion 
that they had not been guilty of the offence charged, he came 
to the conclusion that this order must be set aside. 

“Mr. Justice Cave concurred, and delivered judgment to 
the like effect. The question was, he said, whether the 
defendants had been guilty of the offence of an unlawful and 
tumultuous assembly; and, according to the authorities, he 
thought that they had not, and, reading the authorities re- 
ferred to, he showed that, on the facts of the case, the de- 
fendants were not brought within them. It was stated that 
they met for the purpose of walking in procession, and 
that they were assaulted and assailed by the ‘Skeleton Army,’ 
and others who desired to oppose them, but they themselves 
used no violence to any one, and it was to be inferred that 
they did not intend to do so; and he, therefore, came to the 
conclusion that the decision of the Court must be in their 
favour. 

“The order, therefore, was set aside, with costs.” 


But, satisfactory as was this victory, the battle for 
freedom was not yet fought out, and there remained 
many occasions on which it was found necessary 
to “resist unto blood” the unjust decrees of local 
magnates, and to insist upon the exercise «of the 
common-law rights of British citizens. 

The fact that the Salvation Army has hitherto, 
soon or later, in every case prevailed, obtaining to 
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its proceedings the sanction, not only of the highest — 1881, 
courts but even of the Legislature, is in itself sufficient Ba Sat 
proof that it has been justified in not submitting to 

the despotic demands of local tribunals. But, above 

all, the most triumphant vindication and boundless 
apology for this branch of the work consists in the a ae 
tens of thousands of depraved characters who have, eee? 
by means of open-air effort, been reached, and saved, 

and changed into honest and God-fearing citizens. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
FRANCE. 1881. 


ScARCELY had the Australian expedition been- 
launched when preparations were made for the des- 
patch of the General and Mrs. Booth’s eldest daughter _ 
to France, whence pressing invitations had been re- 
cently received. Miss Booth could ill be spared from 
England, where as a public speaker she had already 
acquired a reputation and influence only second to 
that of her parents. However, the General and Mrs. 
Booth were convinced that the call had come from 
God, and they therefore determined to carry it out, 
regardless of the cost. 

The farewell meeting in St. James’s Hall was one 
of the most enthusiastic and affecting demonstrations 
that had as yet been held in the history of the Salva- 
tion Army. How deeply Mrs. Booth’s mother-heart 
yearned over her daughter may be judged from the 
following letter to a friend: 

“Tam so glad you enjoyed the meeting. On my journey 
yesterday I realised as never before dear Katie’s going, and 
felt unutterable things. The papers I read on the state of 
society in Paris make me shudder, and Isee all the dangers to 
which our darling will be exposed! But oh, the joy and 


honour of giving her to be asaviour to those dark, sin-stricken 
masses! Heaven will reveal. Pray for her.” 


The presentation of the Army flag by Mrs. 
Booth to her daughter, on the éve of such an enter- 
prise, was a never-to-be-forgotten scene. The General 


presided, and was able to give a thrilling account of 
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the recent progress of the work. Among the friends 
present were Mr.T.A. Denny and his brother, Mr. 
E.M. Denny, each of whom contributed £100 to- 
wards the £1,000 required to commence operations in 
France. Mr. Denny made afew appropriate remarks. 
Among other things, he said sometimes the General 
called him into consultation and fairly took his breath 
away with the daring character of his schemes. 
Hardly was the ink dry upon the paper which set 
afloat one scheme when he conceived another. Never- 
theless he believed that he was influenced by the 
Divine Spirit, and that God was with him of a truth. 

Sir Arthur Blackwood was present, and spoke as 
follows: 


“ Of course there are many things about the Salvation Army 
that shock those whom we may call refined. But, in the first 
place, we must remember that the work that they are carry- 
ing on is not designed to meet the wants of those people, but 
of an entirely different class, and next we must remember 
that things which strike us, from our habits of life and educa- 
tion, as very strange at first, are often found after a time to be 
not so much out of harmony with what we call decency and 
order as some people suppose. I heard ‘Happy George’ in 
Coventry, where I was mightily convinced of the reality of 
the Salvation Army work. He got up to speak and the first 
thing he did was to pull his coat off. Of course, he was like 
a workman. Why is it more strange than that a man should 
put a surplice on? And if a man tucks up his shirt-sleeves to 
do some hot work, why is it more thought of than the lawn 
sleeves that our good bishops are accustomed to wear? I don’t 
find fault with the one. It is in harmony with our education 
and ways. But do not let us find fault with the other. Letus 
welcome the workers in whatever dress they choose to preach, 
and if some wear badges on their collars, and others carry 
banners in their hands, or whatever expedient they choose to 
adopt to attract attention and to win souls, I say, God bless 
them! and let them do it. Time is too short for us to be 
quibbling and quarrelling about methods of warfare; we must 
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use the stones out of the brook, though men may despise 
them, as wellas the sharp sword and the armour of Saul, how- 
ever highly men may esteem them. Ibelieve the Gospel of 
Christ preached through the lips of His dear servant, who is 
about to be sent to France, is as well calculated to do its work 
there as anywhere else; and I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the belief that the Army will be wel- 
comed in France, and of bearing my testimony to the work 
which God is carrying on here, and which, I trust, He will es- 
tablish in that country.” 


Mrs. Booth was deeply agitated as she rose to speak: 


“My remarks to-night will be very few, because I want the 
ceremony of the evening to take place, and I desire that you 
should hear my dear child say a few words. My confidence 
in God is as strong for France as it has been, and is yet, for 
England. I believe that the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
preached with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, will 
be as effectual in shaking, convincing, and saving French 
souls as it has been, and is, in saving English souls. All our 
confidence is in the Holy Spirit. We should not be so foolish 
as to send so frail an instrument to that vast and needy coun- 
try if we thought it depended on human might or power. It 
is because we know that it depends upon the Divine Spirit, and 
because we believe that our dear child is thoroughly and fully 
consecrated to God, and is casting herself upon Him for 
strength, holding fast to the Divine promise that He will be 
her sufficiency, that we dare to believe that God will show 
Himself mighty on her behalf, and once more use the weak 
things to cast down things that are mighty and things that 
appear impregnable, and thus accomplish great and marvel- 
lous results in that nation, giving us to see thousands of souls 
gathered to Himself. 

“Some friends may perhaps think that it does not cost us 
what it would cost them, to give up our children so fully for 
such a work. They do not know us. I do not think any 
mother in this hall could have realised more keenly than I 
have done the difficulties and dangers connected with this 
work, and perhaps to few would it have involved so great a sac- 
Tifice. 


“When it was first suggested that my daughter should go 
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1881, to France it seemed as though the Lord were asking of me 
Age 52. more than I could perform. True, long since I had given her 
up to a life of toil and sacrifice in His service. But I had 

Z ee never thought of a foreign land! That seemed to awake for 
nations. the momenta little controversy and an indescribable shrinking. 


But I faced the matter with the Lord, and I remembered His 
promise given me years ago, ‘I will make thee a mother of 
nations;’ which promise I had hidden away in my heart and 
thought it too great—that it could not be. But I begin to un- 
derstand it now, and I embrace the Divine will. I have nota 


No doubt doubt or a question but that it zs the Divine will that I should 


or 
question. 


Colours 
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offer my child for France, and I believe the Lord will take 
care of her! It istrue, I feel the parting very much, realising 
as I do that she goes from me, ina sense, for ever, and knowing 
something of what the fight will involve to her. I can picture 
the great work that will grow around her and keep her there. 
Nevertheless I gzve her up to God for this cause. I give her 
cheerfully, though I cannot help feeling it, and I beg of you to 
pray for her.” 


The colours were then presented by Mrs. Booth 
to her daughter, and the brave little band of girl war- 
riors who accompanied her, with the following words: 


“My DEAR CHILD AND MY DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS:—I consider 
it an honour, in the name of our Divine Commander-in-Chief, 
and in the name of the General of this Army, to present you 
with this flag, as an emblem of the office and position you 
sustain, and I pray that He may give you grace to uphold the 
truths which this banner represents, and establish on a perma- 
nent and solid basis the Salvation Army in France. Oh, that He 
may give you grace to carry it into the slums and alleys, wher- 
ever there are lost and perishing souls, and to preach under 
its shadow the everlasting Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, so 
that through your instrumentality thousands may be won, 
from darkness, infidelity, and vice, to Him, their Lord and 
their God. And in all hours of darkness and trial, oh, may He 
encompass you in His arms of grace and strength, and fill 
your soul with His love and peace; and may you begin such 
a work as shall roll on to generations to come, and ultimately 
sweep hundreds of thousands into the Kingdom of God! 

Amen.” 
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After a few touching words from the Maréchale, in 
which, amid a thrill of silence and sympathy, she re- 
dedicated herself to the claims of the country which 
she had already made her own, the meeting termi- 
nated. 

It was another landmark in the onward march of 
the Salvation Army. English-speaking nations were 
the first to claim a share in its attention, and the suc- 
cess achieved had encouraged the General and Mrs. 
Booth to extend their efforts to other lands, irrespec- 
tive of languagesand governments. In doing so they 
realised that in certain respects further adaptations of 
their measures would be required. But for this they 
were prepared. The being “all things to all men” 
could mean nothing less. The “thus far and no far- 
ther” of such changes they felt must be decided in each 
country under the ever-varying light of experience 
and circumstances. But the main principles they be- 
lieved to be such as were suitable to the whole human 
race. And in this they were not disappointed. The 
early history of the work in Paris is thus graphically 
described by Mrs. Ballington Booth, zée Maud Charles- 
worth, in her interesting book, “ Beneath Two Flags:” 


“A beautiful city is Paris as seen from the high ground at 
St. Cloud or from the summit of the Arc de Triomphe. Glit- 
tering domes, gilded statuary, and countless spires stand out 
against almost always blue sky; two-towered ‘Notre Dame,’ 
the beautiful Grand Opera, the playing fountains of the 
Champs Elysées, and the tree-planted boulevards, all impress 
the tourist, and make him exclaim, ‘Surely this is the most 
beautiful and brilliant city in Europe.’ To mere pleasure- 
seekers no place can seem more agreeable and delightful than 
the gay capital of France. 

“The external, however, often deceives, and truly, when 
looked at from another aspect, a dark, sunless cloud hangs 
over Paris, and spreading from it overshadows all that fair 
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country. ‘God has left Paris’ is not only a statement printed 
in large letters as a newspaper heading, but is regarded as an 
accomplished fact by those who school themselves to believe _ 
in nothing supernatural or religious. Another paper rejoices 
in the fact that Parisians have brought about ‘the abolition of 
God,’ and having torn down His altars and banished His 
memory they exalt the goddess of reason, the god of pleas- 
ure, and the mighty god of self, who only too readily asserts. 
himself in every Christless heart. 


“Tn a little hall situated at the end of an alley, up a flight of 
stairs, the Army flag was first plantedin a poor and communis- 
tic quarter. A strange little gathering it would have appeared 
to a stranger unacquainted with its purpose and meaning. 
A crowd of rough French ouwvriérs, dressed in the blue blouse 
commonly worn by them, and women in their little snowy- 
white caps; knives and pistols not visible, but there, neverthe- 
less, hugged close to the citizen’s breast. A rough, hard 
crowd, as the words—‘ They have got in that hall half the cut- 
throats of Paris’—of the sergeant of the police prove. Oh, 
what a study of vicious faces, that look ready at any moment 
to do or dare anything, and on the platform only a few young 
girls. The one who is singing, with face uplifted, you might 
imagine to be some Catherine of Sienna or Madame Guyon; a 
sweet, holy, determined face, thin and worn with work, but 
full of courage and resolution. The crowd stare in wonder, 
spellbound and perplexed, as they listen to the simple and 
heart-stirring song. 

“And thus the Salvation Army began its work in France. 
Night after night the little band prayed, sang, and spoke, un- 
til they were weary, but to smalleffect. The people remained 
immovable, though they cameincrowds. A French Christian, 
who watched these first struggles, turning to Miss Booth 
said: ‘You had better go home to your mother. The Salva- 
tion Army cannot possibly succeed here; your efforts will 
be utterly useless.’ Perhaps part of this comforting advice 
might have found an unspoken echo in the heart of one less 
consecrated. But the suggestion was stifled by the brave 
answer, ‘If I cannot save France I can die for it,’ and mother 
and home were not visited until the visit could be taken with 
news of victory. 
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“Tt seemed as though the first convert would never come. 
The people wept, and were evidently impressed, but as to 


definitely seeking salvation, it seemed far from them. But. 


one night the Captain made her way to the back of the hall 
and sat down by a poor, dissolute working-woman; she put 
her arms around her and asked her if she did not want Jesus 
as her friend and Saviour. ‘I love you,’ she said, looking 
into the woman’s face, while her tears fell on the hard-worked 
hand. Those tears melted the heart which no amount of 
preaching would have broken; and this touch of Divine love 
made the poor woman long to find its Source. So before the 
night had passed the Army’s first Parisian convert had risen 
from the penitent-form washed inthe precious blood of Jesus. 
The ice was broken then, and, though the fight was still hard, 
by ones and twos their ranks were augmented, until a nice 
little platform full of saved French men and women could be 
seen nightly in the new hall on the Quai Valmy. 

“Tt would need a volume to describe the growth, toil and 
struggle of this opening work. One of the first things, how- 
ever, that calledthe general attention of Paris to the Army 
was the report of the opening of Switzerland. Persecuted, 
imprisoned, and expelled by the Swiss Government, Miss 
Booth and one or two of her girls became objects of the in- 
tensest interest and curiosity, and visitors to the city came to 
see the ‘spectacle’ on Sunday nights. The newspaper re- 
porters rushed to the Quai Valmy, and returned to fill the 
papers with amusing and vivid reports of all that was to be 
seen and heard. 

“This opportunity was taken advantage of to advance on 
new ground, and a fashionable ball-room was hired on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, not far from the Grand Opera, for 
the purpose of reaching the wealthy, pleasure-loving popula- 
tion. Mirrors, gilded cornices, velvet curtains, and polished 
floor made a striking contrast to the Army hall down in La 
Villette, but not so striking as the difference in audiences. 
The boulevard without was crowded with carriages bringing 
ladies dressed as for the opera. Gentlemen in evening 
dress, gold eye-glasses, glittering diamonds, accompanied by 
bejewelled ladies dressed in the height of fashion, filled every 
available seat. 

“When the Salvationists appeared upon the platform opera- 
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glasses came into great requisition, and laughing comments 
arose from all sides, but when Miss Booth knelt to pray 
silently for a few minutes, in perfect wonder the audience 
arose and gazed at her. ‘Is she sick?’ asked one lady, and 
when answered, ‘She is praying to the good God,’ there were 
exclamations of wonder: 

“Miss Booth selected for her addresses such subjects as 
‘Has God left Paris?’ ‘What is the religion for France?’ ‘A 
lost soul.’ When commencing to speak there would be upon 
the faces of the audience a look of amused wonder. But after 
a while, as the power of God could be felt through the straight 
yet tender words of the speaker, the listeners would for once 
forget themselves and be lost in the subject; fans would be 
folded, glasses forgotten, and the mask of outward seeming 
would drop, leaving on those faces a look of weary longing, 
apprehension, or pain, which showed clearly that the heart 
beneath had not been quite deadened by the false joy and 
empty etiquette of the Paris world. 

“Thus both the upper and lower classes in Paris have claimed 
the attention of the Salvationists, and now their headquarters 
can be found next to the Grand Opera in Rue Auber, in the 
very heart of the city, while the Belleville Theatre is worked 
to reach the lowest and poorest of the city. 

“The following article from the daily paper, Paris, gives 
an interesting description of an important feature of the 
French work, the visitation of the cafés: 

““In a café in the Quartier Latin, last month, a numerous 
party was assembled by the usual haphazard of public-houses. 
Drinking, smoking, card-playing, singing, speech-making, 
and chatting were the order of the day. 

““Suddenly the door opened, and after several seconds of 
astounded silence a clamour arose, tumultuous, extraordi- 
nary, formidable, greeting the entrance of a woman cadet of 
the Salvation Army. 

““She was a young girl of some sixteen years, of the Nell 
Horn type. With her delicate profile rendered still more deli- 
cate by being encased in a great, black, funereal bonnet, very 
pale, her eyes bright and sad, erect in her little old woman’s 
dress, with a voice whose touch of English accent heightened 
its sweetness, she offered the Salvation journal, Lx Avant. 
They were free to buy it or to let her return as she came. 
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“«But one woman knew no better than to insult her pure 
young sister. Some men had the weakness to laugh at the 
would-be joker. 

““The Salvationist remained untroubled. She invited the 
girl who had insulted her to “come to Jesus,” and explained 
to her the advantages of conversion, paraphrasing the dictum 
of her leader, “ You make pleasure your God; make God your 
pleasure.” The assembled café, delighted, received this little 
sermon with redoubled repartees, some few witty, many more 
idiotic. In spite of this brutal avalanche aimed at that which 
was sacred to her, the face of the Salvationist kept its seren- 
ity. 

“«The conflict between one little devotee of sixteen years and 
acompany of some sixty men and women, sceptical and shame- 
less, was prolonged. At last a woman, moved by the specta- 
cle of such strong faith responding so bravely and generously 
to all kinds of insult, begged the assembly to leave off. It 
was the woman who had begun tt all! 

““This sudden change of tactics provoked by an attitude 
more than human—heavenly—gave me the secret of the rapid 
religious growth of this organisation. It possesses courage 
and resignation. These are the first virtues of apostleship, 
those which arouse in the masses admiration and pity. 

““Miss Booth has spent hours with her little band in this 
work, and as a result hundreds of the people have been faced 
with the facts regarding their eternal welfare who would never 
have entered areligious meeting or stirred astep to hear about - 
such things. In one week the cadets in the Paris Training 
Home visited nine hundred and seventy-four cafés, speaking 
and singing in almost all of them. 

“‘Wealthy merchants, ministers of the Gospel, would-be 
suicides, drunkards, women of fashion, and poor, lost girls— 
truly, all manner of men and women—have been rescued and 
saved through the efforts of these brave French workers.’”’ 


Writing toa friend immediately after her daugh- 
ter’s departure for Paris, Mrs. Booth says: 


“Just a line to let you know our precious one has gone. 
She went off as bravely as could be expected, but it was a 
hard task—the parting. What I feel the Lord only knows; 
but He does know all, and the why and the wherefore. Satan 
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says it will kill her or—worse—she will come back a helpless 
invalid for life. Dr. told me this on Thursday, and Satan 
has repeated it night and day ever since. I can only say, 
‘Lord, I have given her to Thee; and if Thou so willest, Thy 
will be done!’ My soul shall not draw back; though He slay 
me, and her too, yet willI trust Him. Pray for me; the con- 
flict is fierce. It is not so much the parting as the toil and 
burden which I know must come; and she is so frail! 

“Pray for France. Ihave given my child for France, and 
now God must give me of the travail of my soul in thousands 
of conversions.” 


Since that time Miss Booth has become known 
throughout the Army as “La Maréchale.” She left 
England in the very zenith of her success. Wher- 
ever she went powerful revivals broke out and hun- 
dreds of the worst sinners were converted. There 
was a pathos and a power about her appeals which 
made them irresistible. The very simplicity of the 
language in which they were uttered served but to 
accentuate the Divine influence with which they were 
accompanied. It has been impossible to more than 
touch upon the record of her early life in these pages, 
but enough has been said to show the nature of the 
sacrifice involved in her departtfre, not only from a 
personal point of view, but in the interests of the 
rapidly extending English work. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
LONDON. 1881. 


WHILE the General and Mrs. Booth were not slow to 
recognise the increasing opportunities abroad, they 
were equally alive to the necessity of strengthening 
their position at home. London in particular en- 
gaged their deepest and most prayerfulattention. In 
whatever light it might be regarded it appeared im- 
possible. to overestimate the importance of this vast 
city. Here wasa nation ina nutshell; a population 
compressed into the area of a few square miles which 
almost equalled the estimated inhabitants of the vast 
continent of Africa, and which certainly exceeded 
that of the enormous area of either Australia or 
Canada. Every facility existed for the cheap and 
rapid transit of any number of the spiritual legions 
that were being raised up. They could be concen- 
trated or divided at the shortest possible notice. At 
no spot in the world were the extremes of wealth and 
poverty brought into such close juxtaposition. This, 
too, was in favour of the operations of the Salvation 
Army, since it provided the better opportunity of ob- 
taining the sinews of war without forsaking the classes 
for whose salvation they were so specially set apart. 

Here, in fact, was the political, commercial, numeri- 
cal and religious capital of the British Empire, and 
perhaps the most important vantage-ground from 
which to influence the entire world. Here was the 
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pivot round which an immense portion of the activi- 
ties of the civilized world revolved; the hinge upon 
which the door swung through which the Salvation 
Army could most conveniently and rapidly march 
upon the world: the strategical key of the entire situa- 
tion. It was easier to influence even Continental 
nations from London than from any other-city, and 
for almost every other country it might be said to be 
the not merely nominal but real heart, through which 
the life-blood coursed which made its pulsations felt 
at the very finger-tips of the world. If the circula- 
tion could be improved here it would be improved 
evetywhere. No mere local or provincial remedies 
could exercise so universal an influence. 

Hitherto, however, it was in the provinces that the 
chief successes of the Army had been gained, Lon- 
don had been confessedly used chiefly as a training- 
ground for the provincial recruits. Whilea good and 
solid footing had been secured in the metropolis, the 
work was not to be compared to that which had been 
established in many of the country towns and dis- 
tricts. It was a common saying, when strangers came 
to view the work, “You must not judge the Salvation 
Army by what yousee in London. Go to Bristol, or 
Hull, or the Rhondda Valley, and you will find what it 
is capable of accomplishing.”’ It was not that London 
in itself was a much more difficult field, but that it re- 
quired a much larger force to makeasensible impres- 
sion upon it, and that the only available buildings 
were so enormously expensive. 

But the time had now come for this reproach to be 
wiped away. The West End meetings of Mrs. Booth 
had undoubtedly furnished the thin edge of the wedge 
for the solution of the problem. Some of the most 
fashionable and expensive halls had been engaged for 
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a series of lectures; the offerings made had more than 
equalled the expenditure. 

Encouraged by the experiment, and realising that 
no sensible advance would be possible until suitable 
buildings had been secured, the General engaged a 
large rink close to Oxford and Regent Circus at a 
rental of £1,000. The money required for fitting it 
up was quickly raised, and a corps was established 
which has not only succeeded in raising large sums 
of money, but has been from a spiritual standpoint 
exceptionally successful—sending out during the first 
ten years of its history hundreds of officers to the 
field, some of whom may be found in almost every 
portion of the world. 

Meanwhile the Headquarters of the Salvation Army 
at 272 Whitechapel Road had become far too small, 
and it had been necessary to secure fresh premises. 
They were found in Queen Victoria Street. But the 
rent again seemed prohibitive. It was not like taking 
a hall, where collections could be made. ‘The central 
administration of affairs, however necessary in itself, 
was totally unremunerative. Cautious friends urged 
that a building in some quiet neighbourhood would 
be much cheaper and just as suitable. Why did they 
not act upon the same advice themselves, pondered 
the General? ‘There must be some reason why busi- 
ness men, with all their shrewdness and experience 
of the world, placed such importance on securing a 
prominent position for their premises. Similarly 
with statesmen. They evidently find it pays, or they 
would scarcely be so willing to part with the much- 
prized money. 

And why, after all, should Jesus Christ be banished 
to the back streets? If He was born in a manger, 
that is no reason why He should be kept there all His 
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life. If he could have his way he would bring Him 
to the front. Surely in such rich waters there must 
be some fishes to be caught, in whose mouths might 
be found the silver pieces necessary to pay the dues. 

Moreover, every ‘religious organisation which had 
ever made a mark upon the world had found it ne- 
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General and Mrs. Booth’s residence, 1881. 


cessary, soon or later, to assume those positions 
which would enable it most to impress and reach the 
masses of mankind. The Army would at least be in 
good company, with a cathedral on one side, the Bible 
Society on the other, and the headquarters of nearly 
every Church within five minutes’ walk. And again 
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1881, the forward step was taken, and the Salvation Army 
mer oe emerged from the obscurity of its East End Bethle- 
hem and occupied its position alongside the other 
philanthropies and institutions of the city and the 
world! 
coe Eleven years have since elapsed. The vastly ex- 
sce. tended operations of the Army have necessitated the 
occupation of several of the adjoining premises, so 
that Nos.gg9, 101, and 103 are now entirely devoted 
to the staff for the management of international af- 
fairs. Nor have these sufficed. Large and promi- 
nent premises facing the Blackfriars Bridge constitute 
the Home Office, from whence the affairs of Great 
Britain areadministered. And whilst these pages are 
being written the necessities of the spiritual work and 
of the Social departure are demanding still greater ex- 
tensions. 
Still At some little distance from Queen Victoria Street 
greater , 5 
exten- are Situated the Trade Headquarters in Clerkenwell 
ons: Road, where the publications, uniforms, and musical 
instruments of the Salvation Army engage the time 
and attention of a numerous staff. In Thames Street 
again is the Labour Bureau, and in Hackney the 
Headquarters of the Rescue Work. These are only 
the directing centres for the supervision of operations 
at home and abroad. 
Outsiders London has since been occupied to an extent and 
littleidea. with a force of which outsiders have but little idea. 
The ramifications of the work are almost numberless, 
and to review them with any thoroughness in person 
would occupy a visitor at least three or four days. 
Various It constitutes a separate “division,” with which are 
Ps incorporated numerous training garrisons, under the 
charge of one of our most experienced commissioners. 
Dotted all over the metropolis and its suburbs are 
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corps, each of which is a centre of love and effort on 
behalf of the people. In addition to the above there 
is the Social Branch, including Shelters, Food De- 
pots, Slum Posts, Rescue Homes, Prison Gate Homes, 
and other agencies. The fact that the classes for 
whom they are intended avail themselves to the ut- 
most extent of the accommodation thus provided 
proves that they appreciate the boon. Indeed, it is 
impossible to multiply these institutions fast enough 
to keep pace with the need. 

Philanthropists cannot do better than examine for 
themselves in minutest detail the various ramifications 
of the Social Scheme. If the paper sketch of it was in- 
teresting, it follows that the plan reduced to practice 
is infinitely more worthy of the most complete study 
of all sincere well-wishers of their fellow-men. The 
vastness of the plan has ever been its leading obstacle, 
but the feasibility of putting it into operation is now 
proved to demonstration, and it remains only for those 
who seek to uplift the submerged to render possible 
the further extension which the pressing need de- 
mands. 

To return, however, tothe history of the year. An- 
other building was offered to the Army, which seemed 
to involve a still greater pecuniary risk. A large 
orphanage which had been abandoned for some years, 
and which had cost originally £60,000, was offered 
for £15,000, being little more than the value of the 
land and the materials. Some 48,000 or £9,000 were 
required for alterations which would enable the cen- 
tral quadrangle to be converted into a fine amphi- 
theatre capable of seating five thousand people, while 
the orphanage offered accommodation for some four 
hundred cadets. The opportunity was too good to be 
allowed to slip past. Even Mr. Booth’s cautious 
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friends could not fail to catch some of his enthusiasm. 
Mr. Denny headed the subscription list with one thou- 
sand guineas. Others contributed with like gener- 
osity. It seemed as though all were interested in 
the project. Sympathy and money poured in. The 
opening meetings were without parallel for crowds, 
enthusiasm and power, and some £3,000 were col- 
lected on asinele occasion, the balance required being 
thus raised within an incredibly short space of time. 

But the soldiers and friends of the Salvation Army 
had scarcely recovered from this effort when they 
and the public alike were startled to learn, a few 
weeks later, that the General had purchased the lease 
of the notorious Eagle public-house and Grecian 
theatre and dancing-grounds, in City Road, for the 
sum of £16,000. Many religious and philanthropic 
persons hailed with joy the news that what had hith- 
erto been the worst plague-spot for the youth of Lon- 
don should be thus rescued and transformed into a 
centre for doing good. Itwas generally felt that this 
was the greatest blow which had been struck to drink 
and vice for years. 

Many a prodigal had been manufactured in its 
licentious haunts. Its pestiferous breath had blighted 
numberless homes. The once “far land” had been 
brought near, within the very shadow of the paternal 
mansion. ‘The father had but to look from his win- 
dow to see his son spending his inheritance in “riot- 
ous living.” But he preferred to draw down his 
blinds, to license sin with a latch-key, and remain ob- 
livious to the scene till some sudden thunderbolt from 
a blue sky made longer oblivion impossible. 

Alas, that ina Christian country the existence of 
such hotbeds of vice should be possible! 

That the pride of ‘England’s youth, the bloom of 
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her daughters, should be marred and sullied with im- 
punity by those whom a Christless Christianity toler- 
ated in their nefarious task, and whose power for evil 
is only limited by the one question—as to whether 
it will pay! If it pay to blast innocence, then blasted 
it shall be. If it pay to trade on folly, then it shall 
be traded on to the last degree. Who cares? The 
good are too busy in saving their own souls. The 
bad are tarred with the same brush. 

It is easy to sing “ Rescue the perishing” when no 
personal sacrifice is involved. But where are the 
modern Davids who are willing to face the Liquor 
Lion and the Lust Bear as they unite to carry off not 
one but hundreds of the purest lambs from London’s 
fold? Who will wrench the victim from their jaws? 
Who willrisk their own life and limb? Who in Eng- 
land? Who in the world? Is there not. among 
these weeping mothers a Deborah?: and has the 
boasted manhood all departed from the wronged fa- 
thers’ hearts, that not a Barak can be found who will 
rise up and lead a charge upon these dens of infamy? 

Ah, if in one long row there could be made to stand 
before those who build, license, and cater for these 
headquarters of inquity, these oubliettes of hell, the 
miserable list of victims, how ghastly the sight! 
What a revelation! All ranks in society would be 
represented, from the peerage to the pit! How they 
would contrive to conceal theiridentity! What adis- 
grace would be poured upon many a family that at 
present carries its head as high as any in the land. 
The sons and daughters of peers, aye, of prelates too, 
would mingle with those of the humblest citizens. 
What a holocaust of homes and hopes! What a 
slaughter-house of beauty! What a butchery of tal- 
ents! What. a cruel carnage of all that is best and 
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loveliest in God Almighty’s workmanship! Oh that 
we, Christians of England, philanthropists, human- 
itarians, or any others who possess an ounce of com- 
passion for their fellow-men, could picture to ourselves 
these battlefields of vice, their pillaged purity and 
outraged worth, their heaps of slaughtered souls, 
since first these walls of sin were reared. Would that 
the walls could tell the tale of the scenes they have 
frowned upon! Perhaps they will—some day! But 
are we to wait for the Judgment before such evil 
haunts are doomed? Is our statute-book to remain 
the laughing-stock of sin? Are we to pounce down 
upon the finished product and to tolerate these manu- 
factories of evil? 

Time was when our coasts were lined with wreck- 
ers, who with false beacons lured ships to their doom 
and lived upon the plunder. Now their very existence 
is forgotten. . Once pirates roved the seas, so that 
merchant vessels sailed in fleets and fully armed. 
Society resolved to sweep them off, and they are gone. 
Now the smallest trading-boat can sail the seas with- 
out a gun, so perfect is the security to life and prop- 
erty. Where are the robbers and the wolves that 
once devastated our own land? Gone? Wo/ They 
are still here; but they have changed their name and 
dress. They have suited themselves to their altered 
circumstances and still ply their trade—with the sanc- 
tion of the law. Wreckers, pirates, robbers, wolves, 
no longer find it necessary to hide in dens and caves. 
They prey openly upon the vitals of society and make 
their living by plundering its morals. They have 
only changed their tactics, and the world is as yet too 
blind to recognise them in their new disguise. But 
they are essentially the same, and fleece both rich 
and poor. Soon or later society will yet again wake 
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from its slumbers, and say to them once more, “ Be- 
gone!” 

It was with feelings of intense satisfaction that Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Booth hailed this opportunity for oc- 
cupying such a fortress of evil. Indeed, it has not 
been the least remarkable work of the Salvation Army 
that it has transformed numerous similar resorts into 
centres of virtue and benevolence. Thus the devil 
has been ousted from his supreme domain, and his 
followers captured for Christ and righteousness. 

There was, however, one difficulty in the present 
case. According to the original lease the Eagle was 
to be kept up by any future lessee as “an inn, tavern, 
or public-house.” The lawyers who were consulted 
on the question gave it as their opinon that it would 
sufficiently answer the purpose of this covenant if the 
license for selling drink on the premises were renewed 
from year to year, whether intoxicating liquor were 
actually sold or not. There was nothing to prevent, 
they thought, the building from being used asa Tem- 
perance Hotel; an institution which had been needed 
for some time past, and which appeared likely to be 
both useful and profitable, for the accommodation of 
friends and officers. They considered, moreover, and 
it seemed quite consonant with common-sense, that 
such a view would be in accordance with the use of 
the three different words. Scarcely, however, had 
the premises been opened upon the new lines when 
an action was commenced by the original lessor for 
the recovery of both the Eagle and the Grecian, on 
the ground that the above covenant had been broken. 
After many tedious legal proceedings, through the 
labyrinths of which it is no part of our present task to 
thread our way, it was finally decided that the coven- 
ant made it necessary for whoever owned the Eagle 
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Tavern to sell liquor, whether they wished to do so 
or not; that the mere renewal of the license was not 
sufficient, and that as the sale of intoxicating drinks 
was contrary to the principles of the Salvation Army 
the Eagle Tavern should be given up, while the re- 
mainder of the premises, including the Grecian Thea- 
tre and its dancing-grounds, should be retained, the 
future rent being proportionately reduced. 

The terms imposed by the Court of Appeal were 
justly characterised by the Master of the Rolls as 
being severe, but they were a considerable improve- 
ment on those of the lower court, which would have 
handed over everything to the landlord! It was again 
acase of the letter versus the spirit, with the usual 
result. : 

Mrs. Booth followed the legal proceedings with 
the intensest interest, and when she learned the final 
decision of the Appellate Court, exclaimed, with her 
characteristic vehemence, “Well, whatever they may 
say, I shall always hold that ‘ov’ means ‘or.’ ” 

The opening of the Grecian was a time of unparal- 
leled excitement. The streets in the neighbourhood 
were blocked with an immense concourse of roughs, es- 
timated to number some thirty thousand. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that the General and Mrs. Booth, 
and those who were to take part in the proceedings, 
were enabled to effect an entrance, even with the aid of 
a large body of police. Nevertheless the meetings 
were of a most enthusiastic character, and the tumul- 
tuous roar of voices that could be heard from with- 
out but served to emphasise the nature of the victory 
that had been gained in thus establishing a camp in 
this, the veriest stronghold of the enemy. 

It is, moreover, satisfactory to know that through 
the work since carried on in the Grecian the entire 
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character of the neighbourhood has been changed. 
The inhabitants of this brotheldom have deserted the 
neighbourhood by hundreds—alas, that there were so 
many other districts of a similar character to which 
they could transfer their services! And the Bacchan- 
alian orgies, which rivalled the worst features of 
heathendom, have been succeeded by songs and 
prayers. The tears of penitents have replaced those 
of broken-hearted mothers, and many prodigal sons 
and daughters have once more sought their Father’s 
home. 


II. —23 
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OnE of the new departures of the year 1881 consisted 
in the inauguration of meetings at Exeter Hall. It 
seemed a daring experiment to hope to fill this vast 
building, especially on a popular holiday, Easter 
Monday, the occasion selected for the first attempt. 
To announce an all-day holiness convention, and this 
at a season when London invariably emptied itself 
into the country, excursioning, seemed nothing short 
of folly. It would be difficult enough at any time to 
get 4,000 people together to spend the entire day in 
praising God. To doso on a great national festival 
appeared doubly hopeless. 

It was truly a difficult task to revive among Chris- 
tians the old Jewish idea of making a holiday a holy 
day. The heathenish saturnalia, and the copious 
libations of beer, gin, and whiskey with which such 
occasions were celebrated, or enjoyed, as it was half in 
satire termed, had come to be a part and parcel of 
the nation’s life. Bold was the man who would ven- 
ture to suggest to the pleasure-hunting multitudes 
that they could enjoy themselves better in a place of 
worship than at a public-house, in singing hymns 
than in singing comic songs, in prayers than in blas- 
phemies, in breaking their hearts before God than in 
breaking each other’s heads! And yet it was Easter— 
a Christian festival in a Christian land—and the public 
holiday was supposed to be in honour of a risen 
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Saviour! Verily, it would be difficult to find a stranger 
contradiction. 

However, General and Mrs. Booth were not. mis- 
taken in their anticipations, though they were little 
prepared for the enthusiasm with which the project 
was taken up. Writing four days previous to the 
meetings, Mrs. Booth says: 


“We have now over four thousand tickets out, and they are 
being sent for from Scotland, Ireland, Spain and France! We 
shall have an overflow meeting in the small hall, and are hop- 
ing for a wonderful day. Satan has done his best to upset us 
by every possible means, but we shall win, because God is 
with us. 

“The authorities charge us £50 for the day. The devil 
thought we should be frightened at that, but he was mistaken. 
Think of it! We shall have four thousand people to a holiness- 
meeting in Exeter Hall! That speaks for itself. Pray for 
much of the Holy Ghost.” 


The meetings were beyond description. Both the 
General and Mrs. Booth delivered powerful and heart- 
searching addresses, and hundreds rose to their feet 
to consecrate themselves afresh to God. Inreferring 
to this occasion in one of her letters, Mrs. Booth al- 
ludes to the impression produced by a single epithet 
in her address, when she had characterised much of 
the Christianity of the present day as being of a 
“mongrel” type: 

“The sentence in my speech at Exeter Hall about mongrel 
Christianity has created quite a panic! And although I did 
not say what the Chronicle imputed to me, as our report in the 
Cry shows, what I did say has done us a lot of good with out- 
siders. Everybody knows it is true, and to find anyone who 
dare speak the truth in these days is striking to the infidels! 
As soon as I am able I will write a leader on what I meant by 
‘mongrel Christianity.’ You will have heard that even the 


Telegraph is coming round, and there were two good pieces 
in the Zimes yesterday! Wait a bit and we will astonish the 
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world, in the strength of the God of Israel. Pray for us. Our 
poor weak bodies are the great drawback!” 

The success of this experiment led to its frequent 
repetition inthe future. ‘It might have been supposed 
that the interest would in course of time decay. But 
such has not been the case. On the contrary, Exeter 
Hall has become far too small for the needs of the 
Salvation Army, and the vast area of the Crystal 
Palace itself has scarcely held the crowds which have 
been gathered together for recent anniversaries. 

Until her last illness, it is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that Mrs. Booth was owned of God in an espe- 
cial manner at the Exeter Hall gatherings. Some 
of the most powerful and impassioned appeals of her 
life were delivered from its platform. And there are 
doubtless thousands the tenor of whose whole Chris- 
tian life has been transformed and fired by her Spirit- 
accompanied words. 

In addition to this effort Mrs. Booth continued her 
West End lectures, alternately occupying St. James’s, 
St. Andrew’s, St. George’s, and sometimes Steinway 
Hall. A large number of these addresses have been 
epitomised and published in book form, although, as 
those who have listened to her burning words will 
testify, stenographers have found it no easy task to 
do justice to the subject. It was such a temptation, 
on these occasions, for those who are usually mere 
automatons to listen for themselves rather than to 
write for others. And what memory could afterwards 
serve to transcribe the words? Mrs. Booth herself 
could not recall to mind the inspirations of the hour, 
so that it was impossible at best to do more than im- 
prove the imperfect record of utterances, the impetuous 
eloquence of which resembled at the moment the rush 
of a torrent, or the sweep of a whirlwind. 
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Referring to one of these occasions, Mrs. Booth said: 


“T preached on ‘The greatest of these is Charity’ last Sun- 
day, and had a glorious time. I return to the subject next 
Sunday morning. The Lord gave it to me on Sunday morn- 
ing like lightning. Pray forme. We had twenty-two at the 
penitent-form, some of them remarkable cases, and hundreds 
were wounded. 

“The other day. being too ill to go myself, I was obliged to 
send Emma to take my meeting, and now people are asking 
for her all over! They say she had a beautiful time, and that 
she must come and help me in the after-meetings. Pray for 
her. She is. very nervous. The General says she spoke in 
the great Ulster Hall, Belfast, beautifully. He saysthe work 
in Ireland surpasses all he has seenelsewhere. Twelve thou- 
sand people at the Sunday morning open-air meeting. 

“A clergyman came three hundred and fifty miles to the 
Friday-night meeting at Whitechapel, and said he would not 
go back till he got the blessing of sanctification. Of course he 
got it, and went back rejoicing! Ido wish you had been with 
us on Friday and Sunday. It does seem a pity that you can- 
not be here a bit while Iam at the West. One lady has come 
up from Leamington on purpose. 

“Dear Mrs. Walker, where I am staying, is most kind. I 
met Lady —— here the other day; she said her two daughters 
had been at one of Katie’s meetings in Paris and were 
charmed! I hope they got an arrow to their souls as well. 
Oh, these rich! What will many of them say when they have 
to meet God? My heart breaks over them: so deluded; so 
fast asleep.” 


It was during the spring of this year that the Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Booth were invited to attend the Mild- 
may Conference, and to address the annual gathering 
under the Mulberry Tree on the aims, the measures, 
and the successes of the Salvation Army. The Mul- 
berry Tree was a certain spot, in the grounds where 
the Conference was held, dedicated to a particular class 
of meetings—on revival and other aggressive work. 

The meeting in the open air was an unqualified 
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success. The crowd was great, and listened to what 
was said with riveted attention and manifest sym- 
pathy. Sir Arthur Blackwood presided, and com- 
menced the meeting with an admirable address, which 
contains so concise a justification of the Army mea- 
sures that we cannot forbear to quote from it, espe- 
cially since the General’s and Mrs. Booth’s addresses 
were, unfortunately, not reported: 


“As Chairman of this meeting, and one of the trustees of 
the Mildmay Conference Hall, I wish to say at the outset 
what great, what sincere pleasure it gives me to welcome to 
this hallowed place the representatives and the leaders of 
the Salvation Army. The British Army, as you all know, has 
been formed at different times in our history. As the neces- 
sities of the nation demanded, fresh regiments were formed 
and enrolled. And so it has been, dear friends, in the history 
of God’s Army—the Church of Christ— organisations of 
different kinds have, at different times, been formed. And as 
the British Army consists of the regular forces, the militia, 
and the volunteers, or irregular forces, so I think we have to- 
day around us, and with us, the youngest regiment of the 
great Army of the Church of Christ. Some people call them 
‘avery irregular force.’ I dare say they are, but they will 
none the less do the work, I believe, that God has appointed 
to them. 

“T do not recognise them, and my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, will not quarrel with me for saying so, as ¢he Salvation 
Army, but as a detachment of it: 


“«One Army of the living God, 
To His command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.’ 


But we are thankful to welcome them as our brethren and 
sisters in the Lord, and a very active and healthy portion of 
that great Army to which we all here, I trust, belong, and in 
which we all mean to live and die. 


“T hada letter from a friend the other day—I won’t mention 
the name—who tried to induce me to believe that the Salva- 
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tion Army was one of the last devices of the devil, and that 
my friend, Mr. Booth, was a very striking forerunner of the 
great antichrist. If I shared those opinions we would not 
have him in Mildmay to-day; but as I believe, on pretty good 
authority, that ‘Beelzebub doth not cast out Beelzebub,’ we 
are glad to have those whom we reckon the enemies of Beel- 
zebub on our side here. 

“Now some of the objections that are raised to the work of 
the Salvation Army are what I call of a very minor kind. I 
will dismiss them in afew words. For one thing, they are 
said to be very sensational. Granted; but is there nothing 
sensational in Scripture? Were not the miracles sensational ? 
When the herd of swine ran into the sea, was not that a sen- 
sational matter for the inhabitants of Gadara? Mrs. Booth 
has often pressed the point home that the actions of the 
prophets were very sensational indeed, when they did things 
before the people that were most out-of-the-way. 

“Then, as to the terms used. Well, they are strong terms. 
A friend wrote to me, sending an extract from the War Cry, 
and objecting to a paragraph in which it said that somebody 
had been beating a salvation drum, and that, in the exuberance 
of his joy, he had smashed a hole in it. But is there any- 
thing wrong in calling a drum a ‘salvation drum?’ Have we 
not salvation helmets? I hope Ihave. And what about the 
bells of the horses? ‘They are to be holiness bells. Don’t let 
us quibble about these things. 

“Then they say, ‘They are verynoisy.’ Well, we have had 
some authority for noise in the psalm I just read: ‘Clap your 
hands, ye people.’ There is nothing wrong in people clapping 
their hands. ‘Shout unto God with the voice of triumph.’ 
When the people shouted at Jericho the walls fell down; 
when the children of Judah shouted their enemies were 
smitten before them. ‘God is gone up with a shout, and with 
the voice of a trumpet.’ And I have good authority to say 
that the Lord Jesus Christ will come again with a shout, and 
I believe the angels will shout, and I am sure I shall shout! 
We shall all shout then! 


“Now the great question to my mind is, What does my 
Master think of the work? Is He setting His approval upon 
it? Is He giving His blessing to it? Well, there will be 
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a chorus around me to say, ‘Yes, He is.’ I know that. But 
we have the testimony of outsiders; we have the evidence 
of magistrates, mayors, town-councillors, clergymen, police 
superintendents, public people of all sorts, and shapes, and 
sizes, and religions—opinions, and prejudices, and feelings— 
that, by hook or by crook,’ in one way or another, the Salvation 
Army has been instrumental in reclaiming the lost, in turning 
the abandoned, the reprobate, the unchaste, the unholy, the 
dissolute, the drunken, into law-abiding, thoughtful, decent 
members of society.” 


After dealing ably with the various questions of 
uniform, titles, and doctrine, Sir Arthur concluded his 
address by saying: 


“They won't hurt us; perhaps they will stimulate us toa 
little more zeal. At any rate, if they area little conceited 
about it, they will soon get it knocked out of them; they get 
enough blows, and kicks, and hard words to keep them hum- 
ble. 

“Let us hear what they have got to say this afternoon. 
And I very much mistake the tone and feelings of a Mild- 
may audience if, though we cannot agree with everything 
they say, we do not one and all say, ‘God bless the irregular 
branch of the army that He has been raising for His work!’ 
And let us fight shoulder to shoulder till death us do part, and 
we meet on the other side, and ground our arms in the golden 
street, around the throne of God, in glory!” 


In visiting the provinces this year Mrs. Booth held 
meetings in various towns. In the following letter 
she describes her visit to Hull, which had recently 
been opened by the Army, and where the usual signs 
and wonders had taken place: 


“The work here surpasses Bristol. The morning procession 
has just gone by; six hundred at least in the ranks, comprising 
many of those who have been the biggest blackguards in the 
town. Oh, it cheers one to hear the wonderful stories every- 
where! Wonderful! Wonderful! I have three very heavy 
meetings before me. This afternoon the Drill Hall, an im- 
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mense place with a bad echo, and Tuesday night the Circus, 1881, 

seating three thousand. Ask the Lordto give me more Holy- Age 52. 
Ghost power. Oh, the glorious opportunity! It almost over- he op- 
whelms me!” portunity. 


In a subsequent letter Mrs. Booth says: 


“Thad two of the heaviest meetings in Hulll ever heldin Heavy 
my life. Indescribable! The one on Sunday so prostrated bee 
me that I could hardly stand on my feet on Monday, but I got 
over it so far as to lecture to nearly three thousand in the Cir- 
cus on Tuesday night. Tickets three shillings, two shillings, 
and sixpence each! We raised £110 on the two days. 

“There are fourteen public-houses to let, for which they _Public- 

: 2 : ; 5 houses to 
give us the credit, and one publican openly says he is losing let. 
£80 per week through us! Another was at the penitent-form 
the other night, and hasshut up his house! A town-councillor 
said to me after the lecture that we had influenced the entire 
population and stirred up every church init! Oh, it is glory! 

“TI went on to Grimsby, where I had the largest Wesleyan Grimsby 
chapel packed, and saw similar results. Then on to Bridling- UN ne 
ton Quay, where I had a smaller building crammed, and saw = Quay. 
some of the greatest blackguards who have been reclaimed. 

“T have had a poor time in body while I have been away, 
suffering very much as I did at Merthyr. The General also 
came home fearfully exhausted from Cornwall and Plymouth. 

He says I could get ten thousand people any night in Ply- Revival at 
mouth, if we could but geta building big enough; and Railton Svsee. 
writes me that a wonderful move has sprung out of my visit to 

Swansea. Praise the Lord! ‘Out of weakness made strong; 

having nothing, yet making many rich.’” 


In the mean time there had arisen difficulties with | Hal. 
the police authorities in Paris. It was hardly to be Paris. 
wondered at, that, in dealing with the Socialist com- 
-munistic classes, disturbances should have occurred. 

The police became alarmed, and for a time closed the 
hall. Mrs. Booth writes thus cheeringly to her son 
Herbert, who was then in Paris helping his sister: 

“Keep your mind quiet! Lean back on God and don't Ae 

worry. It is His affair, and if you have done what you could 
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1881, that isenough! There are plenty of other countries to save 
Age 52. besides France, and if God’s time has not yet come you can- 
not help it! Leave it with Him, both of you. Alas! how 
little we have of the faith that.can ‘stand still and see the sal- 
vation of God.’ What would you do if you were put in 
custody for two years like Paul was? And yet that imprison- 
ment at Rome sent the Gospel far and wide! God’s ways 
are not our ways. He takes in the whole field at once and 
does the best He can for the entire world. Human wisdom 
never has been able at the time to comprehend His plans. 
But years after it has often seen their wisdom. Let us learn 
to trust in the dark—to stand still. I question whether it 
would not be best to wait till you get your large hall. How- 
ever, act on Katie’s judgment in this. Never mind the bit of 
time lost, or what the gossips say! Do what strikes you as 
best for the work. Poor dear Katie! Your illness will worry 
her. Do keep quiet, and mind these instructions.” 


In writing to a friend concerning the action of the 
police, Mrs. Booth says: 


In regara “ With regard to France, Mr. Weldon, the Editor of the 
tothe Rock (a personal friend of the Minister of the Interior) and 
French : : 5 
work. also one of the chief deputies have gone to Paris on purpose 

to influence the authorities in our favour. They are armed 
with a document signed by the Lord Mayor, Lord Cairns, the 
City Chamberlain, and Colonel Henderson! We lunched with 


the Lord Mayor on Saturday when we were there getting the 


signature.” 
The hall This appeal was successful, and resulted in the re- 
PEGE opening of the hall and the revival of the work. 
Commis- It was at this time that the Army received an im- 


sioner ; ‘ 
Booth- portant reinforcement in the offer for the French 


Clibborn. ork of Commissioner Booth-Clibborn. Mrs. Booth 
thus refers to the matter: 


“A young minister of the Society of Friends, an earnest, 
dear fellow, is about to resign a good position, and offers for 
France. He is a good French scholar, full of love and zeal, 
and as humble as a child. _ He says we are the people he has 
been groping after for twelve years.” 
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Referring in the same letter to the writer of these 
memoirs, Mrs. Booth adds: 


“A young judge in the Indian Civil Service has just re- 
signed his office, with £1,000 a year, and has offered to us for 
any post we like. 

“ Others are looking towards us. Praise the Lord for send- 
ing us some brains as well as hearts!” 


The following letter contains an instance of Mrs. 
Booth’s intense sympathy with suffering, and displays 
her practical and resourceful character: 


“I came home to do Emma’s work in order to let her have 
a week’s rest, little thinking what an undertaking the Lord 
had in store forme. I had only just arrived when I was told 
that one of our most devoted cadets was raving mad! He 
had flown at Ballington, of whom he is most fond, and it 
took eight men tomaster him! They had had aclever doctor, 
and he stated that it was a case of hopeless insanity, and or- 
dered him to be taken to an asylum, as their lives were in 
danger. I came in just as they were negotiating this, and 
said he should not go. I felt sure it was acase of inflamma- 
tion of the membrane of the brain. I sent the Commissioner 
of Lunacy off, when he came, and dismissed the doctor, taking 
charge myself. They had him tied with ropes, hands and feet, 
and four men to watch him. TIinstructed them to take the 
ropes off one hand at a time, substituting strips of wet linen, 
leaving the ends for them to hold, let them undress him, got 
a sheet ready, and we had him in a pack and as/eep in three- 
quarters of an hour! He had not slept for three nights and 
days! I have had him packed morning and night, anda hot 
mustard blanket upto loins at noon ever since, and he has got 
the turn and will be well in eight or nine days. We have 
given him nothing but milk and fruit. 
~“T sent for Dr. Metcalfe yesterday to confirm our people in 
the course I had taken, and he says I am quite right; that it 
is inflammation and congestion, and that I could not have done 
better; only that I should not have taken all the anxiety of it 
on myself, but have sent for him—which I should have done 
except thatI feared he would not let uspersevere! I will not 
say what it has cost me to lecture both the Training Homes 
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and to do this as well, but the Lord has brought me through, 
and I shall have the comfort of feeling that I have saved the 
dear fellow. Dr. Metcalfe says that hundreds of people who 
are in our asylums might be saved in the first instance by 
these measures, and I am sure of it! I have told you all this 
to confirm your faith in hydropathy! 

“The General is very pleased with his Northern tour. The 
change in public opinion is very marked. He was received 
with the greatest respect by those who twelve months ago 
would have turned their backs on him. Oh, what a sure road 
to honour is the valley of humiliation! But honour or dis- 
honour makes no difference! On we go!” 


CHAPTER GXCh 
THE SHEFFIELD RIOT. 1882. 


““Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless millions mourn.” 


THE year 1882 commenced with one of the most Conn ee 


serious riots which even the Salvation Army has wit- 
nessed. A great Council of War had been arranged 
to take place at Sheffield. The Albert Hall, accom- 
modating some three thousand five hundred persons, 
had been taken for the occasion. It was gorged 
for the Sunday meetings, the open-air demonstra- 
tions attracting immense crowds. The General led 
the meetings, assisted by Mrs. Booth. It was one of 
their old battle-fields. More than twenty-five years 
previously they had seen hundreds of souls seek sal- 
vation at their meetings. But it was no longer the 
church and chapel-goers whom they were content to 
reach. <A very different class now claimed their at- 
tention. 

The extremes of good and evil, of piety and blas- 
phemy, of virtue and vice, like those of wealth and 
poverty, are often found to meet. The powers of sin 
seem to take a peculiar pleasure in establishing their 
strongholds within a bow-shot of the gates of heaven, 
as if to drive away those who desire to enter. Fora 
time their existence is unsuspected, but at length 
their batteries are unmasked, and woe to those who 
come within the range of their remorseless shot and 
shell! 
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It was so in Sheffield. Famous for its revivals, it 
was no less famous for its rowdyism. The Sheffield 
“ Blades,” as the roughs were facetiously entitled, re- 
sembled their relatives, the Nottingham “ Lambs,” 
only that they were more appropriately named. 
There certainly was not much to choose between the 
cutlery for which their town was famed and the moral 
steel of which their hearts appeared to be composed. 
So long ago as the days of Charles Wesley he had 
found reason to complain that they were the most 
perfect specimens of brutality that even in his experi- 
ences he had anywhere seen, and that, as there was 
“no king in Israel,” so there appeared to be no mag- 
istrate in Sheffield, every man doing what seemed 
good in hisown eyes. Since then a hundred years 
had passed. Divine visitations had come and gone, 
but the Sheffield “Blades” had taken comparatively 
little notice of them, and the idea of crossing the 
threshold of church or chapel had long since died out. 

Hitherto even the belligerent forces of the Salva- 
tion Army had been prevented by the want of suitable 
buildings from making such an impression upon them 
as had been the case elsewhere. On the present oc- 
casion, however, the “ Blades” were fairly upon their 
mettle. A counter-attraction had burst upon the 
scene, which left gin-palace and street-brawl, pigeon- 
flying and cock-fighting, together with the other rec- 
reations of the race, far in the lurch. The Salvation- 
ists had gathered in force from the surrounding 
country-side. Their existence could not be ignored. 
On this particular Sunday, wherever you might go, 
the pavements were covered with announcements of 
the meetings, which had been chalked out upon them 
in the early morning, when most people were still 
asleep. The hall was crowded and the streets lined 
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through the day, but beyond a little preliminary 
horse-play, which the processionists took good- 
humouredly, nothing went amiss. The “Blades,” 
however, were not slow ‘to remark that there were 
but few police, and they knew enough of the Salva- 
tion Army to be aware that they themselves would 
not show fight, whatever might occur. They were 
annoyed, moreover, at finding that the majority of 
those who marched in the ranks were deserters from 
themselves. The marshal of the procession was Ma- 
jor Cadman, whose character we have already 
sketched. Then, conspicuous in a scarlet coat and 
dark-blue helmet, there was the massive figure of 
Lieutenant Davidson, the champion Northumberland 
wrestler, in the very uniform which he had previously 
worn at the Stevenson Centenary. 

The “Blades” were more familiar with the doings 
of champion wrestlers and pugilists than with those 
of archbishops and prime ministers. They were hero- 
worshippers, and these were their heroes. Samson 
was their tutelary god! Dick Turpin their high 
priest! Bradlaugh their prophet! Infidelity their 
creed! Anarchy their millennium! The devil their 
crowned and accepted king! They at least believed 
in his existence. Did they not often see him for 
themselves when the “horrors” were upon them? 
Hell was their heaven! Bone, muscle, and brute 
force were to them what refinement, skill, and know- 
ledge are to the “upper ten.” Courage was the only 
virtue they recognised, might their only right. 

Such, not merely in Sheffield, but in scores of 
towns outwardly decent and respectable, is a picture 
of the lion’s den of modern society, into which some 
of our latter-day Dariuses would thrust the Salvation 
Army Daniels, there leaving them to perish! And 
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how many of the lookers-on, if they do not actually 
approve such proceedings, say or fancy that it serves 
them right! Why must Daniel worship in the street, 
or with his windows open towards Jerusalem? There 
are some who would imitate the Persian house of 
lords in getting a special Act of Parliament to sup- 
press the right! Why cannot the Salvation Army 
confine itself to its buildings, like others do, they 
ask? And first, we answer, Because others don’t. 
We are by no means the only organisation to recog- 
nise the value of the open-air. If an act be passed 
against us, let it at least include the Church, the 
nonconformists, the Temperance societies, the pol- 
iticians, the circuses, the race-course, and all else. If 
evil agencies could be thus included with the good in 
the suppression, it might not, we confess, be an un- 
qualified loss. But if it is not to be contemplated in 
the one case let us have done with suggesting it in the 
other. Let mayors and magistrates who venture to 
trifle with national liberties understand that they 
will have to reckon with an uncompromising legisla- 
ture, and with an executive who will know how to 
use the powers entrusted to their care! 

It is commonly supposed that by our open-air work 
we provoke disturbances which would otherwise not 
occur. Asa matter of fact, we only anticipate evils 
which are rapidly gaining headway, and which, unless 
they are anticipated by somebody, will overwhelm 
society with confusion, and this at no distant date. 
As pointed out by Mrs. Booth in the address already 
quoted, we have not created these slummeries! We 
are in no way responsible for their existence—at least 
only so far as our individual power will allow us to 


alleviate their miseries. They are there, whether: 


we go to them or stop at home. 
We 24) 
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The outlet of emigration, which has hitherto in 
some measure relieved this abscess of society, is being 
closed. Country after country is barring its doors 
against the heterogeneous mass of corruption which 
we have hitherto been able to pour upon its shores. 
Australia, America, and other nations say, “We will 
not receive your criminals and paupers;’’ and who 
does not know that criminals are paupers, and pau- 
pers too often criminals? ‘Only those who can bring 
with them the wherewithal to start in life will be per- 
mitted to land. The rest we shall send back!” And 
as a consequence our starving poor can no longer go 
forth. They must stay where they are, and breed 
and rot, and rot and breed, till they learn their power 
and turn upon the society that has sinned against 
itself and its children in leaving these outcasts 
to their fate. How long will it be possible to abna- 
don them to themselves? How long will they be 
content to be buried alive while the mansions of the 
rich lie within such easy reach? How long will it 
be before insurrection takes the place of burglary? 
How are they to be restrained? Who is to say them 
Nay? What power is to prevent it? Science has 
placed within the reach of the poor and the oppressed 
instruments of destruction too horrible to contem- 
plate. How much “dynamite” or “terrorite” would 
it require to reduce the West of London to a heap of 
unrecognisable ruins? How long can we rely on con- 
stables and soldiers, recruited from these very ranks, 
not to turn their loaded weapons upon those who close 
their ears to the cry of their fellow-creatures in dis- 
tress? Who does not know that tens of thousands of 
these slummers are trained soldiers, who understand 
how to handle weapons as well as any of their com- 
rades in the field; who are inured to hardship and ac- 
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customed to obey the word of command? They re- 
quire but to combine, to work their will. Their 
numbers, their power, their votes are increasing day 
by day. Once voiceless, they are making themselves 
heard. They are organising. They are developing 
leaders of theirown. The balance of power is chang- 
ing hands before our very eyes. They will soon be in 
a position to take, without a “thank you,” what is now 
withheld. 

What shall we do with them? Shall we continue 
to pursue the suicidal Pharaoh-policy? Shall we set 
over them more constables “to afflict them?” Will 
they always go on building for us “treasure cities?” 
Do we not find that the more they are afflicted “the 
more they multiply and grow?” Hasit paid to make 
them “serve with rigour,” and to “make their lives 
bitter with hard bondage” in picking oakum and in 
breaking stones? Whatnow remains, save to perfect 
the parallel by consigning their new-born babes to the 
waters of the Thames—nay, have not our workhouses 
and jails been as the Nile, into which we have sought 
to fling our pauper population, leaving them to sink or 
swim as best they might? 

And when a modern Moses arises, with a Scheme 
for leading these miserable millions into a second 
Canaan, instead of welcoming the deliverance, many 
of us oppose it with well-nigh as hard a heart as 
Pharaoh of old, unconvinced even by miracles. Will 
nothing short of the blood of our first-born persuade 
us, Christians as we call ourselves, to “let the people 
go” that they may serve God in some of the waste wil- 
dernesses of the world? Must the critic chariots and 
horses of society sally forth to oppose the march of the 
ransomed slaves? Will nothing but the overwhelm- 
ing waters of some national calamity silence them? 
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Bliicher is by no means the only man to whom the 
idea has ever occurred that London would be a fine 
city for plunder! If we will not let them have a re- 
ligious Moses to lead them out in peace, let us beware 
lest they choose for themselves a Robespierre, a Dan- 
ton, a Marat, or a Napoleon. For, as surely as we 
live, the day will come when, if we withhold from 
them the Gospel, we shall feel their sword; and if we 
reject the opportunity of a revolution of peace we 
shall have a revolution of blood. 

What culpable folly it is, then, to shut our eyes to 
these elements of danger, to “pass on,” like the Pro- 
verbial simpleton, until we are “punished!” What 
recklessness to hold back and discourage those who, 
at the risk of life and limb, have flung themselves into 
these cesspools of iniquity! 

But. to return. Monday had been fixed for a mon- 
ster procession through the town. The Sheffield 
slums belched forth their contents in a manner which 
had never before been witnessed by its inhabitants. 
The few members of the police force present were 
totally inadequate to deal with the crowds. And, al- 
though from the first it was evident that there was 
mischief in the air, no further help was sent. The 
“Blades” understood and made the best of their op- 
portunity. Davidson, on his charger, was literally 
plastered with mud till the colour of his coat and face 
were almost unrecognisable. Stones and brickbats 
fellin showers. At length a short, heavy stick came 
flying through the air and struck him on the back of 
his head. He would have fallen from the horse, but 
was supported on either side till the hall was reached. 
Although in the greatest pain, he was heard to say, 
“T hope they’ll get saved.” He was removed to the 
hospital in an insensible condition; but one of the first 
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messages that he whispered, when returning to con- 
sciousness, was, “I am saved! And had the work to 
be done again, I would do it to-morrow!” For some 
time his life was despaired of, and it was weeks be- 
fore he was able to leave his bed. 

The brass band, which occupied the waggonette in 
front of the General’s carriage, was another target for 
the rioters. Nor did the General and Mrs. Booth 
escape a share of their attention, although miracu- 
lously preserved from the flying missiles. Mrs. Booth’s 
concern for the General, for Davidson, for the brass 
band, and for the devoted soldiers in the march, 
rendered her oblivious toherown danger. The Gen- 
eral, standing in the carriage during the entire length 
of the march, gave his directions with a presence of 
mind and collectedness which might have been envied 
by many a commander on the field of battle. And 
when at length the hall was reached, and a group of 
mud-bespattered, bruised and bleeding officers wel- 
comed him at the door, with a twinkle in his eye and 
admiration on his face, he said, “ Now is the time to 
get your photographs taken!” 

In spite of the dreadful tumult through which they 
had just passed, the meeting in the hall was one of 
unbounded enthusiasm. The sight upon the platform 
was unique. Bruised and bandaged heads, faces 
gashed with stones, clothes daubed with blood and 
mud, fronted the crowded building. And yet there 
was not an angry lookor word. The joy that beamed 
from every countenance contrasted strangely with 
the scars and stains. The prayers and praises that 
rang through the hall seemed the more heavenly and 
inspired because of the oaths and blasphemies which 
still rent the air outside. 

There is no power to affect the human heart like 
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the power of suffering. Calvary is the supreme illus- 
tration of this. And thus a profound impression was 
made that day, not only upon the city of Sheffield, but 
upon the country at largé. We owe it to the authori- 
ties and to the people to acknowledge that there has 
never been a repetition of the riot. On the other 
hand, many of the roughest characters have been con- 
verted, and a prosperous and sustained work has been 
established in the town. 

The riot attracted at the time much public atten- 
tion, the newspapers being almost unanimous in 
concurring that mob-law was undesirable. From 
many unexpected sources sympathetic letters were re- 
ceived. The following tribute of sympathy from Mr. 
John Bright, M.P., will be read with interest: 


“ HOUSE oF Commons, May 3d, 1882. 

“DEAR MapbDamM:—I gave your letter to Sir W. Harcourt. 
He had already given his opinion in the House of Commons, 
which will be, to some extent, satisfactory to you. 

“T hope the language of Lord Coleridge and the Home 
Secretary will have some effect on the foolish and unjust 
magistrates, to whom, in some districts, the administration of 
the law is, unfortunately, committed. 

“T suspect that your good work will not suffer materially 
from the ill-treatment you are meeting with. The people 
who mob you would, doubtless, have mobbed the apostles. 
your faith and patience will prevail. 

“Tam, with great respect and sympathy, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“JOHN BRIGHT.” 


The attention of the House of Lords having been 
called by the Earl of Fortescue to the various disturb- 
ances connected with the open-air work, the late 
Archbishop Tait said: 


“He felt that he ought not to allow this subject to pass 
without remark. Some difficulty had, doubtless, arisen in 
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reference to it in consequence of the members of the Salvation 
Army acting in a way which was not customary among relig- 
ious bodies, and some were shocked by what they regarded as 
a want of reverence on their part. But it had been well re- 
marked that perhaps their peculiar mode of proceeding was 
such as would have considerable influence over uncultivated 
minds, and, looking at the fact that there was in this country 
a vast mass of persons who could not be reached by the more 


Joun Bricut, M.P. 


regular administration of the Church, it was not unlikely 
that much good might eventually result from the more irregu- 
lar action of the Salvationists. He had been informed that 
the leaders of the movement were persons of unimpeachable 
character, and that they were most desirous of checking the 
extravagances of many of their followers, and that there had 
been much misrepresentation spread abroad with regard to 
them. ([Hear, hear.} 

“He trusted, therefore, that any movement of this kind, 
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provided it were carried on with decency and propriety, 
would be encouraged, and that it would be able usefully to 
supplement the efforts of the regular clergy in affording spirit- 
ual aid to the great mass of,the population.” [Hear, hear. ] 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, speaking on the same 
occasion, made the following remarks: 


“He spoke in that House under considerable restraint, be- 
cause it might be his duty to sit elsewhere in judgment, and 
he would be sorry to say a word which might prejudice a case 
before him hereafter. 

“He took it, that every Englishman had an absolute and 
unqualified right to go about his business and perform legal 
acts with the protection of the law; and he apprehended that 
walking through the streets in order and procession, even if 
accompanied by music and the singing of hymns, was abso- 
lutely lawful, in the doing of which every subject had the 
tight to be protected.” 


Speaking on another occasion, in an appeal to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Lord Coleridge said: 


“To inflict an ignominious punishment of hard labour on 
men simply because they are religious enthusiasts is a thing 
not to be tolerated.” 


Nevertheless, at Bath, Guildford, Arbroath, Forfar, 
and other places, disturbances occurred. During the 
twelve months no less than six hundred and sixty- 
nine members of the Salvation Army were, to our 
knowledge, knocked down, kicked, or otherwise bru- 
tally assaulted. Of these two hundred and fifty-one 
were women, and twenty-three, children under fif- 
teen years of age! No less than fifty-six of the 
buildings used by the Salvation Army were attacked, 
the windows broken, and in some cases serious injury 
inflicted, not only upon the halls, but upon the private 
property of the individuals known to be in sympathy 
with the cause. 
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But surely the roughs are scarcely to be blamed for 
their Salvation-baiting propensities when they were 
encouraged in their course by the imprisonment of 
no less than eighty-six members of the Army, fifteen 
of them being women! And yet the Mayor of Bath, 
in writing to the Home Secretary regarding the dis- 
turbances, admitted that the attacks made on the Sal- 
vationists in that town were utterly unprovoked: 


“The reports received by the magistrates from the police 
indicate that the ‘Salvationists’ keep themselves strictly 
within the law. We find that even when struck, assailed 
with foul and abusive language, and their property broken 
and destroyed, the ‘Salvationists’ do not retaliate!” 


In referring to these imprisonments, in the course 
of an enthusiastic address at the opening of the Clap- 
ton Congress Hall, Mrs. Booth gives an interesting 
account of a passage of arms between herself anda 
magistrate: 


“T said to a magistrate, a little while ago, who asked 
whether we could not give up the processions—‘Oh dear, no! 
I would go to gaol, and die there, before I would give them 
up. We catch our grandest fish by the processions.’ 

“*But,’ said he, ‘we would give you a field to go in.’ 

“*Oh! thank you,’ I said, ‘but the men are not in the field. 
“We are after the people, and we must go where the people are.’ 

“«Well,’ he said, ‘what are you going to do, supposing all 
the magistrates proclaim the towns?’ 

a Do? Sl said: GO.ON, to be sure. 

“Suppose they put all your officers in prison?’ 

““Oh!’ I said, ‘we have plenty ready to come after them 
to fill their places. You try it; and when the prisons are full 
then the English people will rise and ask why they are com- 
pelled to keep the people in gaol, and pay taxes for their sup- 
port, for preaching the Gospel.’ 

“*But,’ he asked, ‘what will you say to the magistrates who 
condemn you ?’ 

“«The old answer will do: “ Whether it be right to obey men 
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rather than God, judge ye.” Didn’t the magistrates come 
down on Paul and Silas, and did they not forbid them to speak 
any more in that Name? and what notice did Paul and Silas 
take of it? And so it must be,with the Salvation Army.’” 


In referring at this time to the Army’s aggressive 
efforts, Archbishop Tait, who had sent a subscription 
towards the purchase of the Eagle and the Grecian, re- 
marked that the one impossible, intolerable thing 
would be to sit still and do nothing in presence of 
the great call for increased activity. 

Speaking on the same subject, the late Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, said: 


“Shall we be satisfied with going on as hitherto, picking 
up one here and one there, gathering together a more or less 
select congregation, forgetful meanwhile of the Master’s 
command, ‘Go ye into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in?’ The Salvation Army has taught us a 
higher lesson than this. Whatever may be its faults, it has at 
least recalled us to this lost ideal of the work of the church— 
the universal compulsion of the souls of men!” 


Amongst the handful of British statesmen who 
were the first to recognise the great future that lay 
in store for the Salvation Army was the late Earl 
Cairns. 

A man of genuine piety, a Christian first and then 
a statesman, he was, nevertheless, by no means an 
enthusiast. <A first glance at his massive, thoughtful 
countenance was enough to show that here was nota 
character that would be carried away by mere feel- 
ings. A stranger might almost be tempted to have 
doubted whether he had an emotional side; whether 
reason, judgment, calculation, had not entirely extin- 
guished the softer side of his nature; whether the 
granite of which his powerful and intellectual mien 
appeared to be composéd was not bereft of the deep 
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subsoil and rich verdure of the affections. He was 
the beau ideal of a prudent statesman. Cool-headed, 
far-seeing, sagacious, strong-willed, cautious to ti- 
midity, weighty as asledge-hammer in his utterances. 
In many respects he seemed the very antithesis of the 
hot-blooded, fiery Salvationist. It might have been 
supposed that his preference for the quiet and unde- 
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monstrative in religion would have made him shrink 
from the noisy and fervent zeal of the latter. But, 
while his characteristic Scotch caution forbade his 
being an enthusiast, it was leavened with a touch of 
genuine Irish warm-heartedness which enabled him 
to recognise in the Salvation Army the fundamentals 
of Christianity, without permitting the minor points 
of difference to intervene as barriers against the over- 
flowings of a large and sympathetic soul. And he 
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had the courage to express his convictions. Lady 
Cairns, an active Christian worker, attended many of 
Mrs. Booth’s West End meetings, besides arranging 
several drawing-room gatherings. For Mrs. Booth 
and the Maréchale she entertained a particularly warm 
affection, but, while sympathising deeply with the 
work of the Army, there were some of its features to 
which she could not reconcile herself. 

The following is the substance of an address de- 
livered by Lord Cairns at a meeting of sympathisers 
and friends of the Salvation Army: 


“T have long looked with great interest upon this great 
movement, and have regretted very much many of the state- 
ments that have been made aboutit. I feel, myself, that all the 
reports which have been made with a view of casting discredit 
on the Salvation Army have been either mistaken or much 
exaggerated, and now that you have heard General Booth’s 
statements you will be able to go and tell others, who have 
been misled by such reports, what actually did take place. 
There is one thing that always strikes me in thinking about 
this movement: that is, the great and indisputable fact 
that the Salvation Army work has, under God’s blessing, 
carried the knowledge of the Salvation from which it derives 
its name to a vast stratum, to hundreds and thousands of the 
population of the country, who have never been reached by 
the Gospel before. 

“ Many of us have seen nothing of this teeming and seething 
stratum of our population; I, myself, perhaps, have seen but 
little of it. Now, it would be a great mistake for us who 
have been accustomed to deal with a different class of society, 
with persons of education, of regular and orderly lives and 
habits, to apply our ideas of things to the stratum of society 
among which the Army works. I think if we were to bring 
our ideas to bear upon the working of the Army, and introduce 
our traditional, well-regulated, cut-and-dried system, and say, 
This is the way, or, That is the way, that the Salvation Army 
ought to proceed, I feel sure that the Salvation Army would 
simply fail. They might give up their work, and the masses 
of population I have referred to would never be got at at all. 
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“T can only say that as soon as I can find another organisa- 
tion moving amongst this same class of people, bringing the 
Gospel to bear upon them, and producing such results as this 
Army is producing, and doing this work in a way more free 
from the possibility of criticism, I may, perhaps, prefer that 
organisation. But at present there is no such organisation, 
and we are in this position—that we must either take the 
agency of the Salvation Army and make the best of it, or else 
we must give up all those masses of people as hopeless and 
abandoned for ever. We cannot, most of us, go and work in 
the places where the forces of the Salvation Army work. We 
cannot do it in person; but it is surely a great privilege for 
us, if we cannot do the work ourselves, to be able to help 
forward those who can and will do it. 

“What I would impress upon you and those listening to the 
reports which, either from mistake, or ignorance, or prejudice, 
are circulated about the proceedings of the Salvation Army, 
is, Don’t believe them. Go and see for yourself, or enquire 
in any case, and ask for explanation, and I feel sure you will 
getit. Letus, then, having got this great agency to do the 
work that is so much needed to be done, not merely go and 
say, ‘Yes, it is all very interesting, and no doubt much good 
is being done,’ but let us join to lend a helping hand to this 
great movement. Let us, if we think it is doing God’s work, 
be firm, and help it forward, and let us honestly and consis- 
tently give it such assistance as we have it in our power to 
give.” 

This outspoken utterance was the more remarkable 
as it was delivered after listening to an unprovoked 
and bitter attack upon the Army work. ‘The meeting 
had been thrown open for any friendly questions to 
be asked by those who might be desirous of further 
information concerning the measures which were at 
this time still a subject of considerable controversy 
in Christian circles. Taking advantage of this op- 
portunity, a gentleman present delivered a furious 
tirade against the Army from the most extreme Ply- 
mouth Brother point of view. At the conclusion of 


his speech he took his hat and walked out of the 
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room, without waiting to listen to the reply to his ob- 
jections which Mrs. Booth was instantly upon her feet 
to make. During this unexpected onslaught Earl 
Cairns’ countenance retained the placidity of a marble 
statue, and the warm words with which he closed the 
meeting were the more emphatic from having been 
delivered at the conclusion of such an episode. 

And thus, amidst storm and sunshine, amidst blame 
and praise, neither cowed by the one nor unduly 
elated by the other, but God-inspired and God-guarded, 
the Salvation Army continued to advance. Town after 
town was opened. At Shipley 148 souls professed 
conversion during the first week, at Tamworth 120 
names were taken the first night, and 322 by the week- 
end. The notorious Grecian Theatre witnessed 1,800 
seekers for salvation within the first three months. 
The 251 corps with which the year commenced had 
increased to 442, the 533 officers to 1067, including 
164 cadets in training at the Clapton Training Home. 
The income locally collected and expended by the 
corps had increased from 457,000 to £88,870, besides 
asum of £36,000 which had been given for the pur- 
chase of buildings. Truly, there was ample cause for 
raising a new Ebenezer as a memorial of the victories 
of the past and as a stimulus to fresh faith for the 
future. 


RSAL ee ACI 
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IT was a strange chain of circumstances that induced 
the General and Mrs. Booth to contemplate India as 
a field for work. But what development of the Sal- 
vation Army has not beenstrange? Surely its name, 
like that of its Divine Master, might well be called 
“Wonderful.” And when have not the manifestations 
of God to man been wonderful? As soon as they 
cease to possess this character they cease in propor- 
tion to display His power. “ Wonderful’ has’ been 
the tribute of mankind inscribed across each succes- 
sive billow of Divine influence which has swept over 
the world’s heart, flinging back, for a time at least, 
the all-usurping powers of evil. “ Wonderful” must 
always be the works of the Holy Ghost, through 
whomsoever they are wrought. Contemporaries may 
be too blind to perceive it, but posterity must needs 
write across the apostolic pages of such deeds its 
epitaph of “ Wonderful.” 

And thus, no matter what the future of the Salva- 
tion Army may be, the fast 7s what zt 7s, and, thank 
God, cannot be blotted out. Ifthe movement were to 
perish to-morrow, the day is nevertheless bound to 
come when all will recognise not only the grand un- 
changeable /as-been, but the inherent possibilities of 
the what-might-have-been, and will be constrained to 
award the just meed of praise. Its heroes and heroines 
will yet take their stand beside the saints and martyrs 
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1882, of the past. Its betrayers and persecutors will reap 

Age 535 the curses of the Judases and Herods of mankind. 
Its timid apologists will, rank with weak-kneed Ga- 
maliel, or trembling Nicodemus. And the children 
of those who have slain the prophets will entomb the 
sufferers with their costly offerings. 

God's But India! That Babel of languages! That wil- 

of mercy. derness of religions! That unfathomed ocean of pos- 
sibilities! Was it strange, after all, that God should 
have some purposes of tenderness and mercy toward 
its myriad inhabitants—that He should put His finger 
on a baby boy, cradle him in the country, snatch him 
from the clutch of mutineers, send him across the seas 
to be educated in the learning of the European 
Egyptians, and then back to India to be educated in 
the woes of the suffering natives, fling him into the 
heart of the Salvation Army, and then cause this 
modern whale of the religious deep to vomit him back 
on the shores of this Eastern Nineveh? It was surely 
no harder for the Lord than that so many of Eng- 
land’s slum saviours should have been recruited from 
the public-house. 

Appalling The need was truly appalling. There were mis- 
sionaries, it is true, but what were they among so 
many? Roughly speaking, they would represent a 
minister for every 400,000 souls. And then the 
deadly climate had prostrated a large percentage even 
of these. 

ale And worse than this. The revivals which had 
from time to time burst forth, and cheered the toilers 
with the hopes of speedily conquering India for 
Christ, had of late mysteriously died out. It would 
hardly be too much to say that there was at the time 
of which we write a spiritual famine in the land. 
The Obadiahs of the day were scanning the horizon 
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for clouds, but none could be seen so big even as a 
man’s hand. Here is the unrefutable testimony of 
the Editor of the /ndian Witness, the most influential 
religious paper then published in India, on this point. 

He was a spiritually-enlightened man—an Ameri- 
can: 


“Some of our readers wish us to publish fuller and more 
frequent accounts of revival work in India, or, as it is more 
properly called by some, soul-saving work. We are more 
than willing to print any such news if it is sent to us, but we 
fear the sorrowful truth must be confessed that just at present 
there is not much going on in India to which the word ‘re- 
vival’ can be very correctly prefixed. There is a lull all 
along the line. 

“Hopeful indications and tokens for good are reported in 
many places, but a genuine revival, a powerful work of awa- 
kening and conversion, does not seem to prevail at any one 
point in the Empire. 

“This is a state of things which calls for very deep heart- 
searching and much earnest waiting upon God in prayer. 
When we consider the extent of the field and the number of 
workers engaged, the noble opportunities set before us, and 
the Master’s command to go forward, it certainly ought to 
provoke very serious thought on the part of all Christians in 
India to learn that there is not a single revival of any note in 
progress in any part of India. 

“ How long shall this lamentation be made?” 


But, need or no need, the European newspapers in 
India could scarcely have been more alarmed at the 
prospect had they been anticipating the descent of a 
Russian fleet than they were at the news of the arrival 
of the Salvation Army. ‘There was little short of a 
press panic, in which all officialdom appeared to share. 
Some proposed that the four very harmless-looking 
officers who composed the invading force should be 
prevented from disembarking, and deported by the 
next steamer to their native land. Others suggested 
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repression of various degrees. A secret circular was 
issued asking for advice as to the best sections of the 
Indian Penal Code for dealing summarily with the 
dangerous element. Police, mounted and on foot, 
European and native, were detailed to watch every 
movement of the new arrivals. Constant telegrams 
were exchanged between the Governor of Bombay 
and the Commissioner of Police, who had strict orders 
to allow nothing to be done “outside the ordinary line 
of missionary enterprise.” A few days later it was 
decided to forbid all open-air demonstrations, on the 
ground that they were calculated to lead to a breach 
of the peace. And yet, at this very time, the streets 
of Bombay were filled with rival Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan processionists, numbering at least some tens 
of thousands, and blocking for several days almost 
every thoroughfare in the town. Prosecution fol- 
lowed prosecution. The writer of this memoir was 
imprisoned for a month, others for lesser terms. But 
the work advanced. 

Singular to say, the natives, on whose behalf the 
Europeans had raised the agitation, refused to join in 
the hue and cry. “AvrCaleutta they soredanised van 
enormous mass-meeting in the Town Hall under the 
leadership of the famous Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
protesting with the most perfect unanimity against the 
treatment of the Salvation Army, and petitioning the 
Viceroy to interfere on their behalf. The native or- 
gans spoke strongly to the same effect. Indeed, noth- 
ing was more remarkable than the contrast between 
the attitude of the Europeans and thenatives. It was 
obvious that the hostility of the former was purely 
due to national pique. European officials complained 
that their dignity would be lowered by such com- 
pliance with native dressand customs. Some of them 
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spoke contemptuously of the Salvation Army as a 
“mixture of Jagannath and Jumbo.” One young 
magistrate proposed to deal with them under the 
Vagrancy Law, which empowers officials to extradite 
destitute Europeans from the country. Indeed, he 
went so far as to issue a warrant of arrest, but only 
brought upon himself a serious reprimand from his 
superior, who happened to be an earnest Christian 
and thoroughly in sympathy with the Salvation Army. 

The following sensible utterance of the Jnudian 
Mirror, an influential Hindoo paper, will show how 
far were the natives from ‘countenancing the action 
of their European rulers at this time: 


“Tf the Salvation Army can prove that Christianity is really 
the religion of the poor; that it can doff lavender-coloured 
breeches and Christy’s patent helmets to put on the mendi- 
cant’s ochre garb; that it can dance, shout, and march with 
the ordinary proletarian poor human nature from the mill, 
mine, and workshop; if the Salvation Army can prove that, 
it will have done enough service towards the future evange- 
lisation of India. 

“Tt is, after all, the sympathy between man and man that is 
of the utmost value! 

“ A popular movement like the Salvation Army is calculated 
to evoke that sympathy; and hence we do not wish to see it 
discouraged. We have had enough, more than enough, of the 
cold nationalising civilisation of England. Let us by all 
means now see a little of the fire of English popular religious 
agitation. We repeat, we have nothing to say, one way or 
another, of its success. So we feel no hesitation to welcome 
the advent of the Salvation Army in India. If Bombay will 
not give it a hearing, we can assure our readers Calcutta 


will.” 


The Brahmo Somaj (Hindoo) organ, the Lederal, 
offered a welcome to the Salvation Army so extraor- 
dinary in the warmth of its cordiality as to deserve 
special record: 
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“GREETINGS TO THE SALVATION ARMY! 


“Welcome, valiant General! Welcome, Salvation Army! 
Welcome, mighty band of Christ’s commissioned officers! 
Thrice welcome! Our most cordial greeting we offer you 
upon your arrival in India. We speak to you, heart to heart, 
with all frankness and enthusiasm. In our utterance is no 
guile, no flattery. For of what profit is sycophancy? Ye 
want no praise, we seek no patronage. We professa different 
faith. In matters of doctrine we are not of one accord. Ye 
are Christians of the old school; we are Theists. You have 
come to India to convert our people to Christianity; we are 
apostles of the New Dispensation. Yet we honour you and 
welcome you, for we believe you have been raised by Provi- 
dence for the benefit of Christendom, and your advent here in 
India is, we believe, Providential. Nay, we give you even 
greater credit than most of your fellow-Christians seem dis- 
posed to accord. 

“We do most solemnly believe that your able General, 
William Booth, is an inspired apostle of God, whom He has 
entrusted with Divine messages and endowed with heavenly 
power and resources to give effect to these messages. General 
Booth is no ordinary man; he is a man of God, fully inspired 
for the great work He has given him to do on earth. As such 
we revere and love him. And we regard the entire organisa- 
tion of the Salvation Army as the work of the Holy God. 

“Yet it is not alone in this mission of love to the poorest 
and the most degraded that your glory lies. In these days 
of ignoble sleep and death-like lethargy you are all on fire. 
You preach living faith; you uphold the banner of the living 
God; you speak unto the world words of life and power. You 
talk with a living Heaven, and you receive living inspiration. 
Hence your power, and hence your success. Your self-denial 
and poverty, simplicity and purity of character, your un- 
flinching faith and earnestness, your fervent prayers and 
sweet devotion, your courage and heroism, your sobriety and 
abstemiousness, your love of God and disregard of earthly 
judgment, are sure to quicken and sanctify souls wherever 
you may be called to work. 

“Rest assured that in this age you have a great work to do, 
even the infusing of life into the inertia of modern Christian- 
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ity. And here in India, whatever your enemies may say, 
you have a divine mission, which may the Lord fulfil! Re- 
member you are here to prove that the religion of Christ is 
not eating and drinking, is not dead dogma or lifeless ritual, 
but LIFE IN Gop; that true Christianity is nothing but 
godly enthusiasm, resignation, fighting with sin, and holiness. 
You so love usand honour your Master that you are not 
ashamed for His sake to adopt our dress and language, and 
to make yourselves humble street-preachers in our midst. 
You have sacrificed respectability and rank, and consented to 
be humble and poor in order to instruct and convert poor 
sinners in India. You have come to present Christ to us in 
an Oriental garb, and with devotional enthusiasm, humility, 
meekness, and poverty which are truly Oriental. Therefore 
will the Lord God of India bless youand your message. Mind, 
you are dealing witha very ancient nation, that can boast of a 
noble ancestry, and an inheritance of literature and truth pre- 
eminently rich. Respect the people, and honour whatever is 
good and divine in our scriptures and saints. Give us your 
truth, but destroy not ours. To the virtues of Eastern life 
superadd the graces of Christian life and character, and make 
the East and West perfect in God through Christ. May God 
bless you and be with you! 


“ APOSTLES OF THE NEW DISPENSATION.” 


In a later issue of the same paper, when publishing 
a report of the Calcutta indignation-meeting, it thus 
emphatically summarises the situation: 


“The success which has attended the recent agitation in 
Calcutta on behalf of the Salvationists has taught certain les- 
sons which the public cannot lightly pass over. 

“1. So long as Christian missionaries are respectable and 
fashionable they are honoured and patronised. They are 
hated and kicked so soon as they give up their respectability 
and mix with the poor. 


2. A Christian lady in jail excites no pity in gallant Eng- 
lish hearts, but the ‘heathen’ are moved to tears. 
“3, Letit be written on the pages of history that, while two 
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1882, | thousand educated Hindoos have courageously stood by Christ 
Age 53. and His apostles in their hour of trial, not a single influen- 
tial public Christian meeting has yet been held in any part of 
India. 
4. Those who denounce drinking and smoking must be 
unpopular. 
“5. Christianity is doomed in India if it means respecta- 
bility.” 


“ 


But, alas! space and time once more fail us to ade- 
quately report the history of the most remarkable 
missionary effort and success of later days. The re- 
sults of the work will be found summarised in the 
Appendix. 

Rome: of At the time of writing the present narrative, nearly 

results. ten thousand souls professed conversion during the 
previous year, and of these eight in every ten were 
heathen, and nine in every ten were natives; thus 
proving how little the Salvation Army trenches upon 
others’ ground. During the recent visit of the Gen- 
eral, no fewer than one hundred and twenty Hindoos 
sought salvation ina single meeting, whilst the en- 
thusiasm with which the natives on all hands welcomed 
him was unparalleled in the history of Christian enter- 
prise. Subsequent to his return to England a power- 
ful revival broke out ina portion of the country which 
he had visited, no less than thirty-three hundred 
Hindoos professing conversion in the course of a fort- 
night. 

Close of The close of the year 1882 was signalised by a 
great demonstration in Exeter Hall, at which no less 
than one hundred and one officers were set apart for 
service at home and abroad. Detachments were spe- 
cially commissioned for service in India, America, New 
Zealand, Sweden, and‘ the Cape of Good Hope. Flags 
were presented to the Indian, African, and New Zea- 
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land officers by Mrs. Booth, to the Americans by Miss 
Emma Booth, and to the Swedish contingent of six 
by Mr. Bramwell Booth. 

The history of the Swedish expedition is particu- 
larly interesting. It was just four years since Mr. 
Bramwell Booth had visited the country, in company 
with some Army friends, to recruit his shattered 
health. His presence had soon become whispered 
abroad, and it had been impossible to resist the in- 
vitations to hold private meetings which were pressed 
upon him. English is very much spoken in Sweden, 
and even where it is not generally understood trans- 
lators are plentiful. Singularly simple-hearted and 
receptive of the truth, the Swedes are among the best 
listeners in the world. A powerful impression was 
made, and a number of souls were saved and sancti- 
fied. Among them was a Miss Ouchterlony, who 
was so inspired with the conviction that the Salvation 
Army would accomplish a mighty work in her coun- 
try that, finding letters ineffectual, she visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of personally representing its 
claims. The General, however, did not see his way 
clear to send officers. Miss Ouchterlony, undaunted 
by this disappointment, declared she would be a Sal- 
vation Army in herself. Returning to Sweden, she 
took a hall in Gothenburg where she commenced a 
successful series of meetings. Thinking that the 
more encouraging prospect would move the General’s 
heart she again. visited England, accompanied by 
one of her converts. Mrs. Booth was much affected 
by her devotion and persistence, and Miss Ouchter- 
lony had at length the satisfaction of returning to her 
country with a party of five officers for the establish- 
ment of the work. She was promoted to be a Major, 
and afterwards a Commissioner, remaining for ten 
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years in charge of the Swedish work, where she had 
been loved and honoured by all classes alike. She has 
since been attached to the International Headquar- 
ters as travelling Commissioner. 

The work in Canada was also commenced this year 
by a party of officers sent from New York. The fire 
spread with such rapidity that it soon became neces- 
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sary to separate the Dominion from the States, form- 
ing it into another Commissionership. Wonderful 
advances were made under the able leadership of 
Commissioner Coombs, who after several years’ ser- 
vice in that country was transferred to the command 
of the Australian work. From the Government down- 
ward the Salvation Army has received in Canadaa 
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hearty recognition scarcely to be equalled in any other 
country. Although bordering so closely on each 
other, nothing could be more striking than the 
difference between the Canadian and American na- 
tionalities. And yet it is perhaps only the contrast 
between an agrarian and urban population in a some- 
what marked degree. You enter the States, and feel 
as if you were in a veritable blizzard of activity. Be- 
fore you know where you are, the irrepressible re- 
porter swoops down upon you like the eagle of the 
Republic on its lawful prey. And.a reporter in 
America 7sa reporter—none of your gaping, yawning, 
staring, sleeping, tired-before-they-begin and do- 
anything-but-write gentlemen-of-ease, such as saun- 
ter into our Army meetings in some portions of the 
globe, with their anything-good-enough-for-the-pub- 
lic and silly-enough-to-put-into-your-mouth sort of 
expression. Whatever there is of the American is 
all there—every inch; especially his eyes and ears! 
You feel he is measuring you up, from the tip of 
your longest hair to the way you tie your boot- 
lace. He is making a mental note of everything 
—the colour of your eyes, the number of your gray 
hairs, the shape and fit of the very clothes you wear. 
His lynx eye leaves out nothing. He riddles you 
with questions that would do credit to any cross- 
examining counsel. His pencil flies over the paper. 
He reads you your own replies, to make sure he has 
put them down correctly. There is no escape from 
his clutches. Perhaps you jump into a cab: He 
jumps in after you, and leaves you only when he has 
extracted from you all the information you happen to 
contain. The same evening you can read it all in 
type, with striking head-lines, and perhaps a portrait. 
You wonder that you could have said so many foolish 
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things, or that anybody could have had the patience _1882, 
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You feel as if he dare scarcely stop to take a breath, 
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he is in such a hurry to get it out again, and before 
it is well out the next must be drawn in. ‘The very 
atmosphere seems laden with the electricity of haste. 

But you pass the borders into Canada and all is Cross into 
changed. Perhaps you choose Niagara for your cross- gs 
ing point. The American side is lined with factories, 
bent on utilising the water-power for business pur- 
poses. The Canadian bank is laid out as a park, with 
everything that can bewitch the eye and cheer the 
heart, and refreshment-rooms, whose Christian pro- 
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prietor delights to capture and regale at his own ex- 
pense the chance Salvationist who may happen to be 
visiting the spot. 

What arelief there is in the change! From the 
hurricane of business speed you pass into the sunshine 
of domestic felicity; afteran Atlantic of perpetual toss 
you enter a harbour of comparative quiet. You ex- 
change the hurly-burly of war for the calm of peace. 

If America teaches a lesson in the value of time and 
opportunity Canada reminds us that strength proceeds 
from the hearth and home. The one illustrates the 
possibilities that lie within the reach of active, perse- 
vering toil, the other the graces of believing faith. 

The curse of modern civilisation all over the world 


-is its ever-increasing speed, its mad race with time. 


The magnificent gifts with which a beneficent Creator 
has endowed humanity—health, peace, love, family, 
friends, and life itself—are flung away in the pursuit, 
not of His glory, but of some selfish, shadowy good, 
which, if it be ever won, is usually postponed until the 
power for its enjoyment has passed away. Soul and 
body are alike sacrificed for intellect; while intellect 
itself is prostituted for the lust of pelf. And what a 
chaos is the consequence! No wonder that society, 
taken as a whole, is “without form and void,” and 
“darkness is upon the face” of the great moral deep, 
—a darkness which the combined light of science and 
intellect can no more dispel than a rushlight can 
illumine the sky. The Spirit of God is as necessary 
now to move upon the waters with creative power as 
in days of old; infinitely more necessary, if that be 
possible, for the regeneration of the sin-blasted human 
heart than for the original creation of the universe, 
in America, Canada, Sweden, India, England—every- 
where! 


CHAPTER XGIII. 
ABROAD AND AT HOME. 1882. 


ENGLAND has no monopoly in ruffianism. In this 
respect the Continent may claim to carry the palm, 
although, alas, we are making progress in the art of 
crime, and are not far behind. Anything more de- 
moniacal, however, than the crowd that Mrs. Booth 
faced in Paris at the opening of the new hall in Rue 
Oberkampff would be difficult to conceive. It was 
in April, 1882, and she was paying France her first 
visit, with a view to cheering and assisting her daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Booth surveyed the scene with intense 
compassion, as the following letter to a friend will 
serve to show: 


“JT would have given a trifle for you to have been with us 
yesterday ; first, at the drawing-room meeting, where I tried to 
scrape together all my patience to meet and answer the old, 
time-worn objections to our méasures, which one is so sick of 
hearing, to a respectable audience of Christians; and then, at 
night, in the midst of an excited audience, who grinned and 
groaned, and hooted so that anybody but Salvation Army 
soldiers would have given in and been beaten. 

“We had a splendid congregation, however, of just our sort, 
mostly men, many of them young, full of the ‘blood-and-fire’ 
of hell. 

“Many were disposed to listen, but about half were of the 
revolutionary type and would not be calmed. The uproar 
was terrible, but, just at the worst, the Maréchale advanced 
into the middle of the hall, and, standing right in the midst of 
them, she mounted a form and pleaded like an apostle. 
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1882, “Oh, it was a sublime sight, worth coming from England 
Age 53. tosee! There were a few desperadoes, ringleaders, who said 
_ awful things. One, with a face full of the devil, hissed in 
ae rage inconceivable; baring his arm, and holding it aloft, he 
shrieked; ‘We will hear you if you will talk to us about any- 
thing else but Jesus, but we hate HIM: WE WILL NOT HAVE 
Him; He is the cause of all our sorrows! I wish I had Him 
here! I would pour a pail of cabbage-water over His head!’ 
“They shouted, ‘Vive la Liberté!’ And when the Maré- 
chale answered, ‘Amen!’ they said, ‘Ah! we will have liberty 
but no Amens! Noreligion! We have had enough of that, 
we have had enough of Jesus—Jesuits!’ 
“When we put our French converts up, they shouted ‘Ah, 
paid to figure there!’ Poor things, they have been so de- 
ceived and duped that they cannot believe anybody is real. 
Nevertheless, we got some truth into them between the out- 
bursts, and sang it into them, too. 
“Hosts of “After our songs they sang the Marseillaise to their own 
eae words of blood anddeath. The Maréchale and Colonel Clib- 

born stood and prayed in the midst of them. It was a verit- 
able meeting of the hosts of hell and heaven, and I feel sure 
that some rays of light entered many a poor darkened soul 
from out of the cloud of Divine glory which overshadowed us. 
I consider that we won the victory with the majority of our 
audience, and shall get scores of them for Salvation Army sol- 
diers yet! 

“There was quite an eager scramble for 4x Avant at the 
close, and much good-humour in answer to the Colonel’s 
kindly salute to them individually. As the meeting dispersed, 
however, some few spiteful ones handled him very roughly, 
giving him two or three blows in the face and some severe 
kicks on the legs. 

“Proudof =“ Also two or three of our French soldiers—Emile, Carlo, 

omen! oder, .and a railway porter—were badly wounded. One 
dear fellow had to retire behind the scenes to staunch the 
blood from his temples. But the Colonel says he is proud of 
his men; not one of them flinched or ran, and it was a trying 
ordeal for French blood not to strike back. So you see it is 
only a question of patience and perseverance, as to whether 
these French shall ‘have Jesus’ or not in His living reality. 
We shall see! 


En Avant. 
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“T thought how I would have liked those Christians who 
were at the afternoon meeting to have been there, especially 
one good pastor who had been talking to us about reading 
more Bible in our meetings! I should have liked to see him 
try! They would have torn his Bible to ribbons, and perhaps 
him too. So little do these good people understand the 
things they talk about. May the Lord open their eyes to see 
the superiority of such living epistles as our soldiers presented 
last night to their shouting, blaspheming countrymen over a 
dead-and-alive reading of the letter without any Holy Ghost 
in it! 

“We go again to-night, though I fear for the consequences 
on Katie. It is such a strain on her nerves. Pray for us. I 
never saw so deeply into the enmity of the human heart 
against God as last night; but I trust I felt a little of the 
infinite pity of Jesus when He cried ‘Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.’” 


Referring to this meeting the Maréchale subse- 
quently writes: 


“T felt peculiarly calm. I knew that my mother anda little 
group of officers on the platform were praying for me. 

“A man shook his fist in my face and said, ‘An Englishman 
may take religion, a German, or a heathen. But a French- 
man—never!’ Jasked them if they would not listen to me 
for a few minutes, to which they replied, ‘Yes! Wedo not 
object to you, but to your religion!’ Then for some twenty 
minutes there was a lull, though we could hear the mob 
thundering outside the gates, where Colonel Clibborn and some 
of our dear fellows were vainly striving to keep order amidst 
showers of blows. But it was almost as bad inside as out. 
Some of the men cleared away the seats in order to have the 
wild can-can dance. ; 

“The Rev. Samuel Charlesworth was present and suggested 
that his daughter, whom he had brought to help me with the 
Paris work, should address the mob, as they might perhaps 
listento her. I gladly agreed, and he helped her on to a chair 
beside him. From this little pulpit she addressed the crowd 
with wonderful earnestness. 

“ As we were going away a French woman who was present 
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seized my mother by the hand and said, ‘What makes you so 
patient with these people? If we were in your place we 
should kill them!’ I translated for my mother, who assured 
her that we had nothing but love in our hearts, and that we 
only longed to save their souls. 

“How we got home I can scarcely tell. It was a terrible 
time. They flourished their knives in our faces and it was 
a wonder they did not bury them inme. They followed us 
with cries of ‘Behold Jesus Christ! Itis He! ItisHe!’ My 
mother was deeply moved. 

“It was during her stay with us that the annual festival 
in honour of the dead took place. Seeing the crowds passing 
through the streets on their way to the cemetery with wreaths 
of zmmortelles, my mother remarked that it was evident, after 
all, that they believed in some sort of a hereafter, and that we 
should some day win thousands of them to the truth, and that 
this was but the beginning. 

“While she was with us my mother held some very power- 
fulmeetings. She defended the Army measures and explained 
our work in such a manner as to remove a great deal of pre- 
judice and misunderstanding. 

“She also visited Pastor Theodore Monod, who is in warm 
sympathy with our work, and other friends. For ourselves 
her visit was like that of an angel, and inspired me with fresh 
courage and determination in our ditficulties. We only wished 
that she could have stayed longer, or come oftener and wit- 
nessed the victories that we afterwards gained,” 


The principal event of the year was the marriage 
of the Chief of the Staff, Mr. Bramwell Booth, which 
was celebrated at the Congress Hall amid great re- 
joicing's. 

The bride, Miss Florence Soper, was among the 
most intrepid of the little band that rallied round Miss 
Booth during the early days of rowdyism and opposi- 
tion in Paris. The daughter of a physicianin Wales, 
she had been sent to complete her education in Lon- 
don, where she had attended some of Mrs. Booth’s 
West End meetings. After remaining for some 
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weeks under conviction she made a definite and com- 
plete surrender of herself to God, renouncing at a 
stroke her worldly prospects and associations, and 
offering herself in the ardour of her first love for the 
French work. 

Side by side with the Maréchale she visited the 
cafés, sold War Crys on the crowded Boulevards, or 
faced howling mobs with a courage that was the more 
surprising considering the luxurious and zenana-like 
surroundings from which she had so suddenly stepped 
forth. Thus, having graduated with honours in the 
college of affliction, she was unconsciously prepared 
for her future career. 

It was a choice thoroughly in keeping with the 
rules and expectation of the Salvation Army. The 
officers and soldiers, in whose hearts the Chief, by his 
long, disinterested and able service, had won a unique 
position of affection and confidence, eagerly seized 
this opportunity of manifesting their sympathy. It 
was the first marriage in the General’s family, the 
first wedding in the Congress Hall, and the first time 
that the marriage ritual of the Salvation Army was 
introduced. All served to intensify the interest of 
the occasion, and it was celebrated with becoming joy. 

The hall was crowded to excess, and it was esti- 
mated that no less than six thousand people were 
present, although it was a week-day morning. The 
General conducted the service, the bride being given 
away by her father, Dr. Soper. The vivacity and 
brightness of an Army wedding, so free from all the 
fooleries and extravagances common to such an occa- 
sion, need to be witnessed in order to be understood. 
It was a sermon, better than any words could preach, 
of what a holy, happy institution marriage might be- 


come, if only entered upon in the God-intended way. 
11.—26. 
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The union having taken place beneath the Army flag, 
the Maréchale paid a warm tribute to the devotion 
and courage of the bride. 

Mrs. Booth followed in her usual terse and touching 
manner. Among others things she said: 


“The highest happiness I can wish to my beloved children 
is that they may realise as thorough a union in heart and 
mind, and as much blessing in their married life, as the Lord 
has vouchsafed to us in ours. If He will do this for them I 
will be content, so far as they are individually concerned. 
But I covet for them that, where I have been the mother of 
hundreds of spiritual children, she may be the mother of 
thousands, and I covet for my son that, whereas the Lord has 
blessed his father to the salvation of thousands, He may 
bless him to tens of thousands! I gave him to God for this 
when he was born. If you want to know how to get your 
children saved, and to make the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob the God of your families, 1 can only recommend to you 
the way which has succeeded with mine. 

“Yes, I believe I did givé my son fully to the Lord, and 
I covenanted that I would, as far as my light and ability went, 
train him for God alone; that I would ignore this world’s 
prizes and praises, and that he should be, as far as I could 
make him, A MAN OF Gop. And, what is very remarkable, 
I consecrated him to God for a HOLINESS preacher. We 
called him William Bramwell, after the most distinguished 
man of holiness we knew, and I set him in my heart before 
the Lord to bea leader of His forcesin respect to this glorious 
doctrine andexperience. And you see how God has honoured 
my choice. J/ could not have made him this; I could only 
give him to God for it, and do my best to train him for it, and 
you see how God has honoured my consecration. 

“The very first principle of successful training is that you 
acknowledge God’s entire ownership of your children. You 
cannot take a forward step till you do that. While you want 
them to be this, that, or the other for ¢#zs world, or in this 
world’s estimation, God knows it, and He won’t bless your 
teaching. He looks at: your heart, and if He sees you seek 
for them this world’s prizes, and this world’s positions, desiring 
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Him to come in at the end to make them Christians, He is 
not likely to give you His blessing. ‘No!’ he says. ‘You 
must put Me first, and leave Me to choose their earthly des- 
tiny. Choose My kingdom first. Give them wholly and 
solely to Me, and train them for Me, and leave Me to choose 
their inheritance and fix the bounds of their habitations. And 
then I will take them and I will co-work with you and bless 
your testimony and your teaching, and I will give you the 
power of My Spirit and you shall have “ every hoof of them.”’ 
Ihave every hoof of mine, for God and this glorious work, 
and Iam going to have them ineternity. / set my heart on 
zt, and I said, I will have it, a¢ all costs ! 

“T do not mean to say that I have had no temptations; for 
although we were poor ourselves we had wealthy friends, all 
over the land, who would have helped us to do anything we 
liked with our children. There are some even within this build- 
ing who would corroborate this, and who know all the circum- 
stances of the case for twenty years gone by, and that we 
could have made our son anything we chose; but we pre- 
ferred to make him nothing but a man of God, and a ‘Blood- 
and-Fire soldier!’ And we have got what we chose. 


“When we are thorough, our business and whatever the Lord 
has given us to do in this world will be all done with the 
same glorious end in view: to honour Him and to spread His 
kingdom. Then He will take care of us; help us in our 
marrying, our living, and our dying. He will hold us up in 
the midst of the fight; and if He does allow us to suffer and 
endure conflict, if He does allow us to die in the strife, death 
will be EVERLASTING GAIN; and if we get the gazm what mat- 
ters the death? 

“May God help us as Salvation Army soldiers thus to con- 
secrate every power of’ body and soul, and all the precious 
children He has given us, to this great war, and then He will 
multiply us a hundred-fold. He will give us thousands of 
such children as my dear husband has been describing, who 
will begin to chant our songs as soon as they can lisp, and 
who, from their very infancy, will learn to love the good with 
all their heart; who will grow up to be valiant soldiers of the 
Army, and to carry salvation to the ends of the earth. May 
‘God bless this union to this end! I cannot say I feel that I 
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am gaining a daughter to-day, for this dear one is my own 
spiritual child, and has been from the first so united with us 
in spirit that I realise the earthly relationship is only secon-_ 
dary to the heavenly. May this marriage propagate salvation 
through all its generations! Amen.” 

But we must retrace our footsteps to the occasion 
which perhaps more than any other emphasized the 
rapid progress of the Army cause—the first great 
anniversary celebration at the Alexandra Palace. 
The grounds were engaged for the entire day (July 
3d), when between twenty and thirty thousand peo- 
ple passed the gates. London had never witnessed 
such a scene. It wasa repetition of the Dunorlan 
festival of fourteen years previously, only on a vastly 
larger scale. The whole day was spent in prayer and 
praise. The soldiers were distributed all over the 
grounds, some holding meetings in the open-air, and 
others assisting in the Palace. The General was 
addressing a crowd in one part, Mrs. Booth in another. 
But the crowning feature was the march-past, when 
the General, Mrs. Booth, and other leading officers 
and friends, took their position on the Grand Stand, 
while thousands of soldiers filed past along the race- 
course, until the open space in front was a seething 
mass of brilliant colours, waving bannerettes, jing- 
ling timbrels and sounding brass. The effect was 
powerful in the extreme, and the record of the Army’s 
previous history was once more eclipsed. 

Among the cheering incidents of the day was the 
reading of the following letter from Her Majesty the 
Queen to Mrs. Booth: 


“WINDSOR CASTLE, 30th June, 1882. 
“MADAM :— 


“Tam commanded by the Queen to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 27th inst., and to assure you that Her 
Majesty learns with much satisfaction that you have, with the 
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other members of your society, been successful in your efforts 
to win many thousands to the ways of temperance, virtue, 
and religion. I regret, however, to have to inform you that 
Her Majesty cannot contribute to the fund you are now en- 
deavouring to raise for the purchase of the Grecian Theatre. 
“T have the honour to be, madam, your obedient servant, 
“ HENRY F. PONSONBY.” 


Sir Henry F. Ponsonby’s answer had been written 
in reply to the following letter from Mrs. Booth: 


“To HER Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN: 

“Knowing your Majesty’s benevolent concern for the well- 
being of the masses of your people, and having worked largely 
amongst them for twenty-three years, I venture to call your 
Majesty’s attention to an effort now being made to transform 
one of the most terrible centres of demoralization for the 
young in the East of London into a centre of operations and 
influences for their reformation and salvation. 

“The Eagle Tavern, the Grecian Theatre and Dancing 
Grounds, in the City Road, have become so notorious that 
probably your Majesty may have gathered something of the 
disastrous consequences of the scenes which have been enacted 
there for so many years past. 

“On behalf of the Salvation Army we are negotiating for the 
purchase of the lease of the whole property, and for £16,750 
hope to be put in possession in three weeks’ time, when, by 
the blessing of God, we shall be able to gather 10,000 people 
at one time to hear the Gospel. 

“His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, having kindly 
consented to head our subscription list, we have ventured to 
hope that it might not be impossible that your Majesty might 
graciously signify your approval of and sympathy with an 
effort which must surely commend itself to all whose hearts 
bleed for the ruined and friendless of this City, irrespective 
of their views as to our modus operand. It will, I feel sure, 
interest your Majesty to know that many thousands of the 
lower and dangerous classes have already been won to temper- 
ance, virtue, and religion by the methods and spirit of this 
Army, to which fact many of your Majesty’s officers of justice 
in different parts of the kingdom would gladly bear witness. 

“The misfortune of our only having three weeks to raise 
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(for us) so large a sum as £16,750, for the purchase of the 
lease, must be my excuse for intruding this matter upon your 
Majesty’s notice. : 

“T herewith send a more particular description of this effort, 
and of our teaching and methods, in the hope that your Maj- 
esty may not find it. altogether uninteresting, or irrelevant to 
your Majesty’s highest desires for the welfare of your people. 

“Praying fervently that the God of grace may supply all 
your Majesty’s spiritual need, 

“T have the happiness to be, 
“Your Majesty’s devoted servant in Jesus, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


The General and Mrs. Booth did not fail to utilise 
this opportunity of addressing, with burning words of 
exhortation, the immense concourse of their followers. 
The following were some of Mrs. Booth’s remarks: 


“From my heart I congratulate you this morning, and wish 
you many happy returns of this glorious day. As I have 
been reviewing the wonderful dealings of God with us during 
the last seventeen years, my heart has been swelling with 
gratitude, and I have been giving in my very inmost soul all 
the glory to Him. 

“Some people think that we take the glory of this work to 
ourselves. I say,“No!’ The General and myself this morn- 
ing, standing side by side, do from the depths of our hearts 
give all the glory to God. We give Him the glory of having 
inspired us and led us to this work. We give Him the glory 
for having given us the courage, perseverance, patience, 
and strength to go on with it. We give Him the glory for 
granting our children one spirit with us. We give Him the 
glory for every drunkard who has been reclaimed, for every 
unclean person who has been made chaste, for every dis- 
honest person who has been made true; in fact, for every 
sinner who has been pardoned and purified. We give Him 
all the glory, and we confess, here in the presence of you all, 
that it has not been by any wisdom, or holiness, or power 
of our own, that these blind people have been made to see, 
these lame to walk, these dead to rise, but it has been by 
faith in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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“ Amidst many weaknesses and shortcomings we have been 
whole-hearted in our devotion to Him and His service. This 
is why He has blessed us during the past, and why we dare 
to believe He will bless us even more during the years that 
are to come. : 

“This is but the beginning of our days of triumph. If we 
are only faithful, if we take heed where others have fallen, if 
we are careful to keep close to God, not regarding the criti- 
cisms of our neighbours, the opposition of our enemies, nor 
even what religious people say or do, but simply being guided 
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hold of God with one hand, and stooping with the other to 
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CHAPTER =xGly: 
WITH THE QUAKERS. 1882. 


IT might have been supposed that the extremes of 
noise and silence in religion would hardly meet, and 
that the jubilant boisterousness of a Salvationist 
would shock the quiet notions of the Quaker. But if 
there were some points of difference there were more 
of sympathy. For were not the Quakers the Salva- 
tionists of two hundred years ago? Had they not 
filled the prisons? Had not their novel exercises 
aroused the violence of mobs and their vulgar psalm- 
chanting irritated even the benevolence of the saintly 
Baxter? Were they not the first to open the door for 
women’s ministry? Had they not incurred the con- 
tempt of the world by their unfashionable dress? 
Had they not refused to bow the knee before the 
golden idol of the age, even though it might mean a 
sevenfold-heated furnace? Had they not taught the 
people to look from ceremonials to a living Christ? 
And were they not ridiculed as the peacemakers of 
the world, the sworn enemies of war? ‘The doctrines 
were identical, and such outward differences as existed 
were more between the respectable descendants of 
George Fox and the Salvation Army than between 
the latter and the original leather-breeched, world- 
despising, sin-condemning founder of the sect. 

Their attention having been attracted about this 
time towards the operations of the Army, and several 


prominent members of the Society having become 
408 
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interested in the movement, Mrs. Booth received a 
cordial invitation to address their annual meeting. 
This took place at Devonshire House, a large hall and 
group of buildings, including a temperance hotel, 
which at the present constitutes their headquarters in 
London. The occasion was a somewhat important 
one, the gatherings being attended by representatives 
from all over the world. 

tiie “Army had many things in common with the 
Friends this was in an especial sense true of Mrs. 
Booth. Thesevere simplicity of her dress had caused 
her in the early days of her public work to be taken 
again and again for a Quakeress. Her modest de- 
meanour as a speaker served to harmonise with the 
spirit and custom of the Friends. 

Mrs. Booth quickly placed herself ex rapport with 
her congregation. Speaker and listener seemed 
mutually to inspire each other. The manifest sym- 
pathy imprinted upon the faces of the audience, the 
memory of the brilliant history of the Society, the 
consciousness that in so many respects the experiences 
of the Salvation Army resembled those of the palmiest 
days of Quakerism, the eager desire to fan into a 
flame the flickering embers of their old-time burning 
zeal for souls, served to lend force and feeling to her 
words. Withalternate smiles and tears they listened, 
till it seemed that heart spoke to heart and that every 
heart responded. It was a memorable occasion, and 
many a testimony was received in after years as to the 
lasting blessing then bestowed. 

As usual, there was no diminution in the stream of 
letters that poured in during the year—no limit to their 
diversity; no lessening in the force and originality 
with which Mrs. Booth handled each subject. Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, whose name is so intimately con- 
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1882, nected with the purity agitation of a later year, has 
Age 53 from the first proved a consistent and unswerving 
friend of the work, and by her early championship of 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


the Maréchale in the days of her persecution has spe- 
cially endeared herself to Salvationists. Writing to 
Mrs. Booth, she refers in the following letter to a re- 
markable vision which she had seen some years before: 


Truesyn- 1 ought not, perhaps, to give you the trouble here of read- 
pathy. ing a letter from me in the midst of your arduous and blessed 
work; but I cannot any longer refrain from writing you a 
line to express—first, my joy in the advances being made by 
the Salvation Army; and secondly, my sympathy with you 
in the numberless criticisms and strictures passed upon you, 
your teaching, and your practice. Iam sure your burden is 
already heavy enough without anyone’s adding to it by fault- 
finding. The attacks of enemies are comparatively easy to 
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bear, but the fault-findings and misunderstandings of Chris- 
tian people, these are what grieve and hurt. I do so feel for, 
and with, you that I cannot refrain from expressing myself to 
you. Ican truly say there is not a day, scarcely an hour, in 
which I do not think of you and your fellow-workers, and 
rejoice in the tide of blessing which our eyes are privileged 
to see. My own duties, domestic and public, keep me from 
being among you as often as I would, but I doubt if there is 
anyone living who is more with you in spirit. 

“About twenty-five years ago I had a kind of vision. I 
was in weak health, and lying on my bed. For some years I 
had been praying, thirsting, longing, for a great revival to 
come to the world, for showers of blessing, for a fresh Pente- 
cost, in which I and mine would have a part, and which would 
prove such an awakenir* as the world has not seen since the 
first Apostles’ times. I was like one dying of thirst, in 
drought, and in a wilderness. 

“One evening I fellintoa half sleep. Iseemed to be trans- 
ported to some dark and gloomy mountains, with my face 
to the east, and behind me the great wilderness of the world 
lying in deep darkness. Then a streak of light appeared 
in the east, asweet heavenly light, and voices sounded, and 
music, and there was a noise as of gathering forces, and it 
seemed God said to me, ‘Behold! the answer to all your 
prayers. A glorious day of grace is coming; fix your eyes 
onit; gazein that direction. For though it tarry it will come; 
it will not tarry.’ There was nothing remarkable in my 
dream except that it made such an impression on meas I 
have never lost. It was twenty-five years ago. I see now 
the fulfilment (or the beginning of the fulfilment) of that vi- 
sion. I think there are many others who have thirsted as I 
have, and who now rejoice as I rejoice. I am sure you are 
sustained under the fire of criticisms. 

“T remain, dear Mr. and Mrs. Booth, 
“Yours, in the love of Jesus, 
“ JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER.” 


To a lady in America, who had written to ask her 
counsel on the question of holiness, Mrs. Booth replies: 


“T have been very unwell the last few days, and your letter 
with many others has been waiting an opportunity for reply. 
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“TI truly sympathise with you in your very trying circum- 
stances, but I feel sure the Lord will speedily reveal himself 
to your soul, and then all persecutions and sufferings for His 
sake will seem small and easy to bear. The three steps nec- 
essary for you to take in order to get the experience you 
desire are: 1st. Renounce everything for which the Spirit 
reproves you. 2nd. Embrace every duty He lays upon you, 
whether it be praying in the chapel or anything else. Say, 
‘Lord, I will do it if I die in the attempt.’ Confess in your 
prayers that you are seeking holiness and God will use this 
to stir up others. 3rd. Believe for it; that is, trust Jesus to 
do it for you. Say, ‘Lord, I cannot cleanse or keep myself, 
but Thoucanst do itfor me. Iwill, I do, trust Thee just now. 
Iam Thine and Thou art mine, altogether and forever!’ Re- 
member it is He who saves. Trust Him with all the work. 
The Lord help you! 

“The Army will be sure to come near you before long. It 
will go everywhere, because God’s Spirit is in the wheels and. 
no power can stop them. Pray and expect, and in the mean. 
time do all you can at your own place. Show them the 
example of an early Methodist by plain dressing and holy 
living and straightforward testimony. May God save your 
husband and children! Be determined to have the children 
for God. You can do it by His grace. Be firm, and train 


them only for Him. 
“Yours, in arms for the King, 


“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


Writing to a wealthy and philanthropic gentleman, 
Mrs. Booth thus urges upon him the claims of the 
Salvation Army to his liberality: 


“DEAR SiR:—In your interview with my daughter some 
three months ago you spoke of the appalling state of the 
masses of London as absorbing the prime of your interest and 
attention, and I fully sympathise with you in your distress 
and anxiety, and am doing my very utmost, both personally 
and in influencing numbers of others, to remedy the existing 
state of things, and to snatch as many as possible from the 
seething mass. I am, however, disheartened by the incom- 
prehensible fact that, feeling as you do, dear sir, you should 
refuse to acquaint yourself with the particulars of a work 
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which notoriously reaches, and confessedly redeems, more of 
the classes about whom you are anxious than any other; and 
this according to some of the highest authorities in the 
church. 

“Having borne the burden and heat of the day, as by God’s 
grace we have done for the last thirty years, labouring unre- 
mittingly for the common people, following, as we know God 
will eventually show, the Divine leading, and having seen 
thousands rescued from the very worst classes and made into 
good citizens and consistent saints, I must say we are tempted 
to feel it hard that such gentlemen as yourself will not inves- 
tigate these results, and that because of a few vulgarities in 
the measures a deaf ear should be turned to our entreaties on 
behalf of the multitudes sitting in darkness. We are not 
responsible for the heathenish condition which renders vulgar 
measures necessary, and the notorious failure of all genteel 
and stereotyped means should surely justify us in becoming 
‘all things to all men’ if by any means we may ‘save some.’ 

“We are sending our yearly report and letter; will you, 
dear sir, for Christ’s sake, read it?” 


How little do such persons understand the severe 
and ceaseless strain which the financial needs of so 
great a work impose upon its leaders, each of whom 
might settle down, if they chose, to some quiet coun- 
try charge where they would be free from such anxie- 
ties! And yet how often deliverance has come at the 
last moment, and that the most unexpected quar- 
ters, may be judged from the following letter: 


“If we were not so pressed for money things would bea 
little smoother than usual, but they are sadly straitened at 
Headquarters. However, the Lord will bring us through. 
On two succeeding Saturdays, when they had no money to 
pay wages, a different old lady each week brought £50 at 
four o’clock, just in time! Bramwell had signed the cheque 
in faith, not knowing where the money was to come from. 
The last old lady refused to leave her name! My only puzzle 
is why the Lord does not send five thousand when He knows 
what we need it for!” 
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In writing to another gentleman, to plead the cause - 
of the Salvation Army, Mrs. Booth urges him to ex- 
amine the work for himself, and to judge it by its fruit 
rather than by the jaundiced reports which might 
reach his ears: 


“DEAR SiR:—If it were not for the inward assurance I have 
that, whatever you may think of my importunity in writing 
you again now, I shall stand acquitted at the end of the days, 
I would not trouble you. But so sure am I that, if you really 
understood us and our work, you would sympathise with it, 
that I feel bound for the sake of the Master and His lost ones 
to tread down all mere conventionalities and to try once more 
to get you to open your heart to conviction with respect to 
the Salvation Army. Will you glance over enclosed sum- 
mary, and then will you select any of our smallest and most 
out-of-the-way corps, and go and investigate the resulfS and 
then multiply enclosed tabulation by what you find? Or will 
you let me send a dozen specimens, taken at random, of our 
most ordinary converts, ranging from five years to one month 
old, to your office for you to scrutinise as much as you think 
fit? and I will promise that they shall be only average samples 
of what the Army is doing every day all over the world. 

“Dear sir, don’t judge us by what prejudiced people say of 
us, but by our fruits; and don’t be found at the Judgment 
Seat to have turned a deaf ear to the needs and sorrows of 
the tens of thousands of the Lord’s lost ones whom He is using 
the Salvation Army to bring to His feet. We are extra pressed 
just now through many of our stations being unable to pay 
their rents on account of thousands being out of work.” 


Writing toa friend, to urge fuller consecration to 
Christ, Mrs. Booth says: 


“I know that the Lord has come very near to you many 
times, and has revealed to you clearly His will, but many 
obstacles and reasonings have opposed themselves, and you 
shrink from the sacrifices involved. Don’t think I say this 
unfeelingly! My heart is full and my eyes stream with tears, 
and I wish that I could bear some of these crosses for you. 
Oh, how gladly would I endure more obloquy and slander 
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than I do already, if that would help you. But no; we must 
each for ourselves leave all to possess Him who alone can 
make up for the loss of all else. 

“Dear friend, time is hurrying us on. Death won’t wait 
till we make up for lost chances. A few short years at the 
longest (and it may be months) and we shall have to face 
our Judge. What will anything then signify compared with 
being ready for that glorious ‘Well done’ promised to faithful 
souls? I cannot bear to think of your missing it. I have 
travailed for your soul. I have had the joy of knowing that 
the Lord used me, feeble and unworthy as I am, to your 
quickening. I know that He wooes you to a whole-hearted 
surrender to Himself, and shall it be in vain? Will you lose 
the prize for thessake of a little earthly pride, or a few short- 
lived sacrifices? 

“Dear friend, be entreated. Let go everything that He 
has shown you you must, and abandon all to His disposal, 
and then, whatever the pain, you shall prove, as I have done, 
that it is indeed true that if you will consent to lose your life 
for His sake you shall findit. I will follow this with fervent 
prayer that grace may be given you to do it, and will remain 

the books are opened, 
“Yours, for Jesus’ sake, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


Mrs. Booth’s faithfulness to those who have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Salvation Army, her grace- 
ful acknowledgment of the help and yet her concern 
for the spiritual welfare of the giver, won for her their 
respect and affection. The rich are rarely faced with 
their responsibilities, or dealt with in the same way 
as the poor in regard to their eternal interests. The 
glamour of wealth dazzles the eyes of those who draw 
near. It is like looking at thesun. The atmosphere 
is redolent of flattery. Truth herself must modulate 
her voice and don the uniform of servitude. Virtues 
must be magnified, or imagined if they are not there. 
Caprices must be gratified. Insults must be accepted 
as compliments. Ignorance must receive the homage 
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of learning, folly of wisdom, meanness of generosity. 
In short, “patient merit” must sit at the footstool of 
“unworthy” wealth, ahd accept its rebuffs. The 
scanty crumbs that fall from the master’s table must 
needs be qualified with heartless criticisms, which 
rankle in breasts that God would soothe, and bring 
tears that God would wipe away. Mrs. Booth was re- 
markably preserved from the snare of flattery and 
was enabled to deliver God’s messages to the rich, 
who so often sought her counsels, with the same 
fidelity as to the poor. With unfailing patience she 
received their criticisms of Army work. But she did 
not hold back her sword from blood when their spirit- 
ual welfare was at stake. 

Writing about one who had been offended at her 
plain-speaking, she said: 

“T would not sit down and listen to their abuse of the Sal- 
vation Army without answering them, for all their money! 
But I did not say a word that I would object to have published 
upon the housetops. Such, however, is the spirit of the rich. 
They think that one must sit and hear whatever they may 


choose to say, and hold one’s breath, because of their money! 
But, no! I will never be dumb before a golden idol.” 


Not a few of the early Army difficulties have arisen 
through the bitter opposition of relations and parents 
to those who have sought toenter ourranks. Grown- 
up sons and daughters, who might have been supposed 
to have been of an age to judge for themselves, have 
more than once encountered the severest hostility. 
Those whose lives were being frittered away in ex- 
changing the tedious civilities of society have been 
bewildered by the hurricane that has greeted their 
proposal to devote their lives to the service of their 
fellow-men. Alarmed at the opposition, many have 
succumbed. But others have fought their way reso- 
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lutely through their difficulties, and have had the 
satisfaction of eventually winning to their side those 
who once seemed the least likely to approve their 
course. Speaking of one such, who is now a prom- 
inent officer, Mrs. Booth wrote: 


“She will make a heroine if she holds out. She has gone 
home to prove her conversion to her friends, and to fight it 
out withthem. Friendsagain! ‘Suppose ye that Iam come to 
give peace on earth? Itell you nay, but rather division.’ 
I wish we could alter it; but we cannot, so long as ‘all men 
seek their own, and not the things that are Jesus Christ’s!’” 


In another case, upon the death of a rich relative 
one of our young officers was left a legacy of £5000 
on condition that she resigned her position in the 
Salvation Army within six months. Failing this, the 
money was to be distributed between certain charities. 
The officer returned from hearing the will read direct 
to her corps, preferring to sacrifice the money rather 
than abandon her God-given post. The time ap- 
pointed having expired the executors wrote to ascer- 
tain if she was of the same mind. She answered in 
the affirmative; thus forfeiting the lezacy—pressing 
happily forward under the flag. 

Speaking in another letter, to her daughter Emma, 
about one who had deserted her post, Mrs. Booth says: 

“T wish I could have been in their place for a few days. 
Butitis useless to hope much from such people. I see this 
more and more every day. We must make a new generation. 
And oh, don’t let us be in too big a hurry to get people to 
say they deeve. We will go in more and more for righteous- 
ness. I wish we could incorporate the word somehow in the 
Army’s name. If I were in her place I would stick to my 
post at all costs, and the others would come round. But— 
but—but! I-know! Well, as I said to Mrs. ——, my children 
must stop at the war, whoever runs away. And so I suppose 
we must go on, and those who don’t won’t be in at the win- 

II. —27,. 
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ning, nor at the crowning—at any rate, at the crowning for 
victorious warfare. And, after all, we have notlong to wait, 
compared with the glory that is to follow. 

“I suppose that salvation work must always be in the teeth 
of the devil, and that if he did not oppose it would not be 
salvation work, but only sham. 

“I see more than ever the need of making righteous people 
true in their zzward parts. Let us be more thorough than 
ever with souls under conviction. Let us not be afraid of 
wounding too deeply. Thousands of professors have never 
been truly convinced of sin, much less truly converted. Sin 
to them is being found out! 

“We are set for the fall and rising again of many. And 
consequently the sword must pierce our own souls also, 
Never mind! He has the balm, and knows how and when to 
apply it. The great lesson is to learn to trust, and to say 
when the sword pierces, ‘Nevertheless, not my will, but 
Thine!’ I believe you have learnt, and are learning, this. 
Praise the Lord and take courage. 


“There is no greater trial than to have to contend with the 
obtuseness and inertness of professed Christians. My heart 
has often been nearly broken by it, and my soul filled with 
dismay at their future prospect. They cannot plead igno- 
rance, for they might know, if they don’t, that the work is His, 
and I seem to hear Him saying of all such, ‘If I had not come 
and spoken unto them they had not had sin; but now have 
they bothseen and hated both Me and My Father!’ It isawful 
that the great masses of the population everywhere are lying in 
the arms of the wicked one and yet that the rich and influential 
Christians so often stand in the way of our getting at them. 
Oh that the Lord may open their eyes before it be too late! 

“T am sometimes sorely tempted to feel it hard that we 
have so much of this kind of difficulty to contend against. 
The enemy says, ‘Why should your children be such martyrs, 
and live such lives of sacrifice and cross-carrying, when it 
might be so different with them?’ I can only answer, ‘For 
His sake who bore a still heavier cross for me, and for them, 
and for these perishing millions!’ AndIknow you say Amen, 
and are as willing to suffer it all as I am for you to do so; nay, 
more willing, for I often feel the will of the mother rising 
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against the will of the saint, but I do and will ever say, ‘Not 
my will, but Thine be done.’ Our rejoicing time is to come. 
When the worldlings lament and howl then we shall rejoice 
and laugh. ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for.’ Oh 
yes, we must endure as seeing Him who is invisible, and 
fight on, whoever runs away. 

“Bless you. You are very dear to me, and I could not leave 
you except for His sake. I was thinking the other day that 
perhaps God allows it on purpose to thrust me out to do this 
work, for certainly He gives me wonderful power. Well, 
notwithstanding the faults of our people, there are no others 
like them. Goon! In that Training Home you have got the 
wires of nations in your hands. We don’t know what He 
will honour you to do yet. ‘Courage,’ our Captain cries. Let 
us march on and fear nothing. 


“T think about you more than usual, and praise God for 
you and for the hope there is of your life being a great boon 
to the world. Iam sure it will be. Godis going to give me 
the great absorbing desire of my soul from the time all of 
you were thought of: that you might be of use to poor, dark, 
erring, suffering humanity! God knows this has been my 
highest, almost my only, ambition, for any of you. I think it 
must have been pleasing in His sight, and He is going to bring 
it about to an extent I never dreamed of! Amen! Oh, my 
dear, learn from His faithfulness to your own poor mother to 
trust Him with a ‘great faith.’ I wish I had always trusted 
and never been afraid. The Lord bless and keep and comfort 
you with His own presence, prays your ever loving 

“ MOTHER.” 


Answering the letter of a stranger, on some ordi- 
nary subject, Mrs. Booth seizes the opportunity for 
pressing upon her the message of salvation with a 
tenderness and importunity which are very affecting: 


“T thank you for your ready response to my request, and 
also for your generous and candid testimony to the blessed 
change in Mrs. M——. 

“Praise the Lord, His real salvation does regenerate the 
heart and transform the life. And now, my dear Miss ——, 
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may I ask you why you should not experience the same precious 
grace? Thank God that you are not a professor without be- 
ing a possessor; if you were I should have little hope about 
you; but why should you not be both? Iam sure a nature so 
open to conviction, and so ready to appreciate a work of grace 
in another, cannot be unfavourable soil for the seed of the 
Kingdom, and I do not think your past can have been quite so 
satisfactory and gladsome as to leave no aching void yet to 
be filled up. : 

“May it not be that He who would be the Bridegroom of 
your soul has opened this little door of communication be- 
tween us on purpose to press His suit upon you? O, dear 
Miss , if you could only know the new life it is to know 
Him and the power of His resurrection, how you would bound 
to meet the overtures of His love! I am a perfect stranger to 
both you and your surroundings, but sure Iam that you have 
not altogether missed the chastenings of the Lord nor the 
drawings of His Spirit, though perhaps love for other things 
or the deceitfulness of riches may hitherto have caused you 
to resist His strivings; but will you not now open your heart 
to the blessed Holy Spirit, and cry, ‘Teach me Thy way’? 
Oh, that this line which I felt impelled to send may reach 
your inmost heart and lead you to look to Him whom you 
have pierced. Amen! Lord Jesus, so let it be.” 


A prominent and hopeful young officer having 
passed away during the year, Mrs. Booth wrote as 
follows to his sister, who has since entered the work, 
and who by her devotion and capacity has helped to 
fill the gap in the ranks caused by the promotion to 
heaven of her brother. The son of a leading solici- 
tor in Plymouth, he was preparing for the law when 
he attended Mrs. Booth’s meetings and there gave 
his heart to God. After passing his examinations he 
offered himself for the work, and took up an appoint- 
ment in the legal department at the International 
Headquarters. In season and out of season he was 
eager to do his utmost for God and the salvation of 
his fellow-men. After a brief illness he passed tri- 
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umphantly away, leaving a glorious testimony of full _ 1882, 
salvation: Age 53: 


“My DEAR Miss BENNETT :—I know how poor mere human Letter of 
sympathy feels in such hours asI am sure these are to you, puta 
and I seldom write under such circumstances until the first 
waves of sorrow have rolled over; butin yourcase I feel the 
nearness of our relations through the dear translated one gives 
me the privilege of kinship, and I venture to attempt to com- 
fort you with at least an assurance of partnership in your 
sorrow. 

“I cannot tell you how deeply we all feel this blow, Who 

and the more so because we hoped the danger passed, and were "ows? 
reckoning on speedy recovery. The General and myself only 
heard the sad news this morning, Bramwell having received 
it last night, but keeping it from us out of consideration to 
me. We feel that we have lost one who was truly ‘of us’ and 
whose whole soul was consecrated to the same glorious object. 
And yet he is not lost to us even down here; who knows how 
much more important a post he may fill in the war hence- 
forth? Itis the Lord’s way to choose the most perfect soldiers 
for the heavenly cavalry. ‘They that are with Him are the 
called and chosen and faithful.’ So we will not envy our 
brother his promotion, but through our tears join him, and the 
great multitude with him, in singing ‘Alleluia! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth.’ I feel sure that our Lord will keep 
your heart and mindin His peace.” 
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CHAPTER XCV. 
IMITATION ARMIES. 1882, 


THE phenomenal success of the Salvation Army 
gave rise to the establishment about this time of 
numerous imitation armies. Except in regard to a 
few trifling details, these may be said to have been 
facsimiles of the original, so far as their measures and 
teachings were concerned. The names themselves 
were so similar as to be ordinarily confounded with 
that of the Salvation Army. There were a Christian 
Army, Gospel Armies, Hallelujah Armies, Holiness 
Armies, Blue Ribbon Armies, and others which we 
need not hereenumerate. The fact that, almost with- 
out exception, these efforts speedily came to naught 
offers some valuable lessons to the class of critics 
who, while sympathising in general with the work, 
have taken exception to some particular point of 
doctrine, or of government, and have argued that the 
Army would have succeeded far better if it had dis- 
pensed with what they have been pleased to regard 
as its “objectionable features.” “Your chariot,” said 
one of these friends—himself at the time a warm sym- 
pathiser and generous contributor to the work—“ your 
chariot has five wheels where four would be quite suff- 
cient. Why cannot you dispense with the fifth? Then 
you would be as near perfection as could be possible 
to any human organisation.” The answer is that the 
attempt has been already made and has invariably 


failed. The Salvation Army has been the outcome 
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of a series of experiments, and represents the survival 
of the fittest measures that could be worked into one 
harmonious and coherent whole. 

Moreover, the question arises, which is the super- 
fluous wheel? Some think that we have not wheels 
enough, and would addtothem. Others have regard- 
ed uniforms, titles, and our other military accidentals, if 
we may so call them, as the superfluous fifth wheel. 
They have bidden us remember that our highest wis- 
dom is to rely on the Holy Spirit rather than on human 
ordinances. They have endeavoured to establish 
organisations free from these humanities. But have 
they as yet succeeded in teaching us a more excellent 
way? Wetrow not. Others, again, have objected to 
our disciplineand government. They have dispensed 
with these, and introduced some other form of con- 
stitution. But has it succeeded? 

As a matter of fact the fifth wheel has usually 
proved, on closer examination, to constitute one of 
the fundamental principles of an indispensable prac- 
tice. It is not difficult to find fault, or to discover 
flaws. But the obvious fact remains that those who 
have tried to do better have usually failed. They 
have surely learnt that the Army is not, after all,a 
mere accidental concourse of atoms; that to govern 
men, even poor men, requires a measure of mental 
and moral ability; that to spiritually influence men 
requires such a measure of inspiration, of holiness, 
of sacrifice, as will win and retain their confidence. 

Another important point which is frequently over- 
looked is that a choice of methods is often a choice 
between evils. Perhaps it may be truly said that 
there is no earthly good to be gained without a cor- 
responding evil, or at least a risk of evil, being at- 
tached—absolutely no rose without a thorn. A man 
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who sits for ever in one room is in no danger of being 
run over. One who never goes to sea cannot be ship- 
wrecked. A good bishop who had been in a railway 
accident would never set foot again inatrain. He 
always walked or drove. Obviously he could never be 
in asecond collision. But most people would prefer to 
run the risk. They would say: “Granted I may lose 
my life. Granted I may be injured. Granted there 
may be a collision. That is an evil, certainly. Even 
the risk of it is an evil. But I cannot afford either 
the time or money to go by coach. By train I shall 
get to Edinburgh in eight hours. By coach I shall 
not do it inas many days. And there are counter 
risks. If I stay at home I may die; less probably, 
perhaps more comfortably—nevertheless die. By 
coach I may also die. I will run the risk; I will go 
by train.” 

The same reasoning applies precisely to methods 
of religious work. ‘There are risks and evils attached 
to every method that can be conceived, objections to 
every form of government. Do one thing and you 
may stagnate, do another and you may collide. You 
cannot do both; it is a physical impossibility. One 
of the two courses must be chosen. Each has its ad- 
vantages and each has its attendant ills. Common 
sense obviously dictates that which promises the 
greatest good and the least evil. A timid organisation, 
like a timid man, will stand on the pavement waiting 
for every passing vehicle to get out of sight before 
it will dare to cross the road of conventionality. 
Now it is the omnibus of respectability on which it 
fixes its terrified eye, and scarcely is that gone when 
it beholds the fire-engine of novelty dashing down the 
road in an opposite direction. Its startled nerves 
have not yet recovered from the shock when round 
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the corner sweeps the hansom of opposition, followed 
by a wagon full of the latest press and pulpit criti- 
cisms. And before these have even reached him it 
is time to go home, settle down to the snug routine 
of by-gone days, console himself with the thought that 
he has “done his best,” or perhaps find fauit with the 
rashness of those who are willing to jeopardise their 
own and others’ lives about the streets. 

However this may be, there is certainly no lack of 
those who have endeavoured to improve upon the 
Salvation Army by attempting to retain its excellences 
and dispensing with what they regarded as its defects. 

Others, after years of useful and successful work as 
officers, have turned aside to seek their own, and have 
lived to bitterly repent the day. Trading on the con- 
fidence reposed in them by their leaders they have 
sought to appropriate to themselves the affections of 
their followers, instead of endeavouring to attach them 
to Christ and the colours. 

Indeed, may it not be truly said that division, 
separation, imitation, have been the misleading signals 
of the age? “Divide and rule” has been the devil’s 
plan. Could the Christian host have remained united, 
the world would long since have been carried by 
storm. But the forces have been scattered, weakened, 
and defeated in detail. The Salvation Army has 
hitherto advanced because, while maintaining its 
spirituality, it has maintained its unity. “My breth- 
ren, be not many masters,” quoth St. James. Some 
have read it “any masters.” What a difference that 
letter # has made! Having abolished all mastership 
they have set up for themselves a monocracy of I, in 
which their foolish reasoning has been reduced to the 
absurd; for there have indeed been “many masters” 
when everybody has aspired to the master’s place. 
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And so the very evil that the apostle warned against 
has become the ruling evil of the age. Everybody 
wants to rule, himself especially, and as many others 
as will accept his self-constituted sovereignty. 

But there was another class of imitations which 
differed in important essentials from those that have 
been just described. They, too, resembled closely the 
original, but being linked on to existing organisations 
they possessed the advantage of a central and experi- 
enced government. And yet there were difficulties 
of another kind which prevented them from making 
the progress that might have been expected. As has 
already been remarked, the idea of uniting the Salva- 
tion Army to some existing church had frequently 
occurred to the General. Negotiations had more than 
once been entered upon for some sort of an affiliation 
which would enable them to preserve their indepen- 
dence and at the same time to reap the benefits of 
union with some older organisation. It seemed that 
in this way one might help the other by an inter- 
change of men and means. The Salvation Army 
would pioneer the advance, and the church would 
follow in its footsteps and secure its conquests. The 
former would be relieved of its financial burdens, © 
while the ranks of the latter would be perpetually 
reinforced by new accessions from a class which it 
had hitherto failed to reach. 

The most important proposal of the kind occurred 
in 1882, when the Church of England made advances 
to the Salvation Army with a view to the formation 
of some kind of an alliance. The Lower House of 
Convocation having petitioned the Upper House to 
issue general instructions as to what was to be the at- 
titude of the Church toward the Salvation Army a 
committee was appointed to consider the question. It 
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consisted of Dr. Benson (then Bishop of Truro and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), Canon West- 
cott (afterwards Bishop of Durham), Canon Wilkinson 
(afterwards Bishop of Truro), and the Rev. Mr. David- 
son (then the chaplain of Archbishop Tait, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester). 

A considerable correspondence ensued, and some 
interviews took place between General Booth and the 
members of the committee, who visited the Head- 
quarters and Training Homes, and other institutions 
of the Salvation Army. ‘The difficulties in the way of 
a union were numerous and obvious, but they were 
discussed on both sides in a frank and liberal spirit. 
There could be no doubt, on the one hand, that it 
would be in many respects a great advantage to the 
Salvation Army to place itself beneath the @gis of 
the great national Church. That there should be 
in it an influential party who were in favour of such a 
proposal was in itself a great encouragement. The 
broadmindedness and generosity which was willing 
to regard the good that had been done, and to judge 
the tree by its fruits instead of carping and cavilling 
about insignificant minutiz, seemed a hopeful sign. 

The General and Mrs. Booth were willing, on their 
part, to give the question their impartial and disin- 
terested consideration. The main point at issue was 
whether a common basis of union could be formed 
which would involve on neither side a sacrifice of prin- 
ciples. The General was willing for the two organisa- 
tions to run side by side, like banks of a river, with 
bridges thrown across over which the members could 
mutually pass and repass. Nor did he object to the 
corps marching at stated intervals to church. Never- 
theless there were many difficulties in the way of a 
formal alliance. How far, on the one hand, would the 
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Church require conformity to its doctrines and disci- 
plines, and how far, on the other hand, would an amal- 
gamation involve an abandonment of any fundamental 
ideas or practices to which the Salvation Army leaders 
considered that they owed their success? How far 
would the clergymen exercise a control over the cap- 
tain? Would the Salvation Army reconsider its neutral 
attitude in regard to baptism and the sacraments? If 
otherwise, would it be possible to tolerate within the 
fold of the Church those who neglected this portion of 
itsceremonial? Would it not give rise to endless fric- 
tion if on these subjects the Salvation Army taught one 
thing and the Church another? Could the General and 
Mrs. Booth make up their minds on this question, which 
they still admitted to be an undecided one? Might 
they not now fall in line with the Church and allow 
them to do for the Salvation Army what they felt it 
could not at present do for itself? Then, again, there 
was the doctrine of holiness, as taught by Finney, 
Wesley, and Fletcher. Was it reconcilable with the 
tenets of the Church? It was valued by the Salvation 
Army as a sheet anchor of their doctrinal creed. Be- 
sides, whilst many of the clergy were friendly to the 
Salvation Army, others were opposed to female min- 
istry and almost every other specialty of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

These and other considerations presented difficulties 
which seemed insuperable. The representatives of 
the Church naturally felt that it would be easier for 
them to establish an Army of their own, of which 
they would themselves have the entire control, and . 
in which they could incorporate all that seemed val- 
uable and omit whatever was objectionable. Some 
enthusiastic graduates, thoroughly in sympathy with 
the Salvation Army and regular attendants at its 
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meetings, were found ready to take up the plan. 
Thus arose the Church Army, which is perhaps the 
only one of the numerous imitations of the Salvation 
Army which at present exists. Supported by the 
prestige of the national Church, with so much wealth 
and influence at its command, it might naturally have 
been supposed that it would soon have eclipsed the 
Salvation Army. But in its strength has lain its 
weakness. 

The mere outward paraphernalia of the Salvation 
Army constitute the least important elements of its 
success. If nothing more were needed than to copy 
these, who would not accomplish similar results? But 
the spirit which pervades its ranks is quite a different 
thing. This is not manufactured on earth, but in 
heaven. And those can only impart it who possess it. 
But is it not free, then, forall? Has the Salvation 
Army its monopoly? Yes, and no. It is free as the 
air for all who are prepared to fulfil the conditions 
and pay the necessary price. It is free for no one 
else. It is the old “only believe” mistake to imagine 
that the Holy Ghost will baptise and inspire anybody 
and everybody alike. Heaven has its laws of copy- 
right, so to speak. The spirit which has animated 
the Salvation Army is reserved, at least in its fulness, 
for those who go to Salvation Army lengths. The 
double portion of Elijah’s spirit was reserved for the 
one who followed him from Gilgal to Bethel, from 
Bethel to Jericho, and then across the Jordan—all the 
way. The fifty sons of the prophets who were watch- 
ing from the other side could be good and do good, 
no doubt, but they could not be Elishas. Elijah’s 
mantle fell on one alone. 

But if we would explain, in passing, the cause of 
others’ failure it is through no desire to criticise. 
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Even when Christ is preached of contention we are 
content to rejoice, with Paul,in the fact that He is 
being preached. And ifvother, nobler spirits, animated 
by worthy motives, think that in imitating us they can 
improve alike upon our plans and spirit, they are wel- 
come to’ try, and we would unite with them in prais- 
ing God for whatever measure of success they gain. 
If imitation be “sincerest flattery,” we may accept of 
it as such. And,if these supposed improvements 
should indeed be such, none will be more willing than 
ourselves to learn. 


CHAD TERS XGVit 
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REPUBLICS are ordinarily associated with the idea 
of liberty. But history has proved that they can at 
times be capable of a savagery that would make a 
Nero blush. Thetyranny of an individual is limited, 
that of a mob knows no bounds. With the one you 
can reason, with the other you can only suffer. If 
the despot has crushed out the tender feelings of his 
nature, you have a chance with his self-interest, if 
you fail with his conscience or his common sense. 
But an excited crowd has neither heart nor head. 
The former has some sense of responsibility, the latter 
none. The one is a tangible somebody, the other an 
undiscoverable nobody. 

The worst crimes are committed in company. All 
will do a little where nobody will do all. And the 
little of many is far greater than the all of one.  Poli- 
ticians are puzzled and nonplussed. A nation groans, 
and royalty is deaf. A nation rises—and royalty is no 
more. Royalty may or may not have deserved its 
fate. The evils may have been beyond its reach to 
cure. Perhaps it used no remedies at all, or it used 
any and every remedy except the right one. How- 
ever, itis gone. But the evi/—only in a new shape— 
remains behind. Like the hydra of ancient fable, one 
head has been cut off only to be replaced by millions 
more; so many, that to fight with them becomes a 
hopeless task. 
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Man has yet to learn that a government of what- 
ever description without God is a government of sin, 
and that a government of sin is a government of mis- 
ery. Areformation that omits the heart is a reforma- 
tion but in name. To remove a nation’s woe you 
must remove a nation’s sin. No mere change in cir- 
cumstances will avail. This is the universal rule 
with individuals and it applies equally to a nation. 
In vain do politicians patch and trim and toil, like the 
old woman with bucket and broom, to thus bale out 
the ocean and to sweep away the sand. The ship of 
state is lightened of its load. Concession after con- 
cession to the populace is cast into the seas. Upon 
the surface of the troubled waters is poured the revo- 
lutionary oil of change. But the lull, if lull there be, 
is only for atime. Onedanger isescaped for a worse 
to beincurred. The vessel is no longer water-logged, 
but, the ballast gone, each wave threatens to capsize 
it and engulf the lightened hulk. Again we say, ~ 
reformation, to be sound, must heal the heart. 

Can it be otherwise? What else will effectually 
remove the evils that affect society? Riches? No! 
If many of the miseries of the world are due to the 
democracy of poverty, is it not because it is a revul- 
sion from the despotism of wealth? Were all rich, 
would that make property the more secure? If one 
nation lusts for the hunger-stricken acres of its neigh- 
bours now, would not its avarice be whetted by the 
sight of unlimited wealth? What individual, what 
nation, has learnt to say “It is enough”? Poverty 
places some natural bounds upon the cruel armaments 
and warlike preparations of the world which riches 
would remove. If all could be made rich to-morrow 
it would not avail, unless all could be made good. 

This ought to be the A BC of politics: a moral 
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evil needs a moral change. This must at least be the 
reformer’s aim. God’s partnership with man renders 
it attainable. Dissolve that partnership and you are 
indeed undone. Man by himself becomes the laugh- 
ing-stock of hell. Napoleon recognised this. He 
aspired to universal sovereignty. But he would have 
cemented it with religious mortar, without which he 
foresaw that the stones and bricks of the stateliest 
edifice would soon fall to pieces, unable to resist the 
force of time and storm. 

But political quackery shuts its eyes to this truth, 
and rests content with manufacturing patch-work 
quilts that cover without curing the evils of society. 
And as the sick patient in his agony tears a fresh 
rent another patch is made. 

Others, with more heroic remedies, amputate the 
limb to save the life. Nihilism and imperial power 
carry on a duel in which the last shot has yet to be 
fired. Anarchy, worst of all, would cut off the head 
of society, or thrust a dagger in its heart, to cure its 
aches. J 

And the sum total of these remedies is less than 
naught, because one and all begin at the wrong 
end and will not recognise that man is man—a be- 
ing with asoul and moralentity. If man were a mere 
horse, the snaffle of the law would be enough. But, 
because he is something more, those who dispense 
with or let go the moral curb will find him take the 
bit into his own mouth and will be carried over the 
edge of some vast social precipice—when, if the peo- 
ple suffer most, the rider shares the fall. 

If this be true, how suicidal is the act of governments 
which oppose those whom a benignant Providence ap- 
points from age to age as the social scavengers of so- 
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disease. If it happens to be irregular, or out of the 
common rut, what does this matter—if itcancure? It 
is strange that the ruling powers of the world have 
hitherto been so slow to recognise and utilise the Sal- 
vation Army, in spite of its notorious success in purg- 
ing and purifying and transforming the outcasts of 
society. Here is a natural shield, ready-made, which 
they might thrust between themselves and these €le- 


-ments of mischief which repressive measures may for 


atime restrain butcannotchange. And yet they fling 
it from them and bare their breasts to shafts which, 
after practising their aim upon the target of the Sal- 
vation Army, will next be aimed with double force 
and precision upon those who have thrown down the 
one existing barrier between themselves and their 
fate. Great and unparalleled is the Army’s record 
of past achievement. What might it not have been 
had the movement received the endorsement it has 
deserved? 

In no country has the Army encountered more bit- 
ter and persistent opposition than in the freedom- 
boasting republic, or rather federation of republics, 
of Switzerland. If one corner of the world might 
have been expected to offer more liberal scope for its 
operations than another, it might well have been 
supposed to have been here. The articles of the 
Swiss Constitution, the Magna Charta of their national 
rights, guarantee liberty of conscience to every citi- 
zen. ‘The special treaty of 1855 grants to British sub- 
jects the same privileges as to thé Swiss citizen. Po- 
litical refugees, and even anarchists, can meet, 
unhindered, to plot the downfall of friendly foreign 
powers. 

But when, in December, 1882, a handful of earnest 
enthusiasts entered Switzerland with the Gospel mes- 
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sage, they were expelled, imprisoned, or handed over 
to the tender mercies of a brutal mob. The reason 
could not have been that there was no need for their 
labours, since it was well known and universally con- 
fessed that there was a large residuum of the population 
sunk in vice and infidelity. If any had doubted 
it before they could hardly do so now, in view of the 
treatment met with by the Salvation Army. 

Nor, again, could it be said that the peculiar mea- 
sures of the Salvation Army had exasperated the pop- 
ulation, as had been alleged in the case of some of 
the English disturbances. There were no processions 
down the streets, no flaring posters on the walls, and 
no brass bands. Everything that was calculated to 
be misunderstood, or to cause irritation, was avoided. 
But it was of no avail. The meeting-places were be- 
sieged, broken open, and literally pillaged. The au- 
thorities sided with the mob: closed the halls, forbade 
the meetings, and expelled the officers. One of the 
most important Articles of the Swiss Constitution en- 
acts that the home of the citizen shall be inviolable. 
Even this was disregarded by the authorities, who were 
determined to uproot the new religion from the soil. 
Oppressive decrees were issued, in violation alike of 
the Constitution and of the treaty with England. 
Appeals were made against these arbitrary and ille- 
gal orders, both to the Federal authorities and the 
British Government. But in vain. 

There was only one way out of the dilemma, and 
that was to challenge the decrees by disobeying them; 
thus bringing them within the jurisdiction of the le- 
gal tribunals of Switzerland. Lawyers were consulted, 
and advised that this was the only means for compel- 
ling the authorities to retrace their steps. Swiss 
friends and soldiers offered eagerly to endure what- 
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ever might be the consequence. Delicate as she was, 
Miss Booth could not endure that others should’ bear 
the penalty, and resolved that she would herself dis- 
pute the illegal orders. At the same time all reason- 
able pretext for the interference of the authorities and 
enforcement of their decree was removed by arrang- 
ing that the meeting which was to take place should 
be held in the woods some five miles distant from 
Neufchatel, one of the cantons from which Miss Booth 
had been expelled. The invitations were, moreover, 
issued privately, through the sergeants and friends, 
no public announcement being made. 

At the appointed place and time the meeting was 
held. Soon after its commencement the police, who 
had acquainted themselves with the arrangements by 
tampering with letters sent through the post, ap- 
peared upon thescene. They did not, however, inter- 
rupt the proceedings, which lasted for four hours. 
Many of the converts testified. Some of them ap- 
pealed to the Pretéct “of -Policeyandy constables;as 
knowing what their previous character had been, and 
pointed their attention to the reformation which had 
since taken place. It was the first meeting that the 
Prefect had attended, and he admitted subsequently 
that he had been greatly misinformed as to the char- 
acter of the work, and that after what he had heard 
he could only wish it well. At the same time he an- 
nounced it as his painful duty to arrest Miss Booth 
and Captain Becquet for disobedience to the decree. 
Bail was accepted for a few days, in order to enable 
Miss Booth to attend the funeral of a convert at Gen- 
eva, and on the 17th September, 1883, she surrendered 
herself to the authorities, and was confined for twelve 
days in the Neufchatel prison pending the trial. 

The news of her daughter’s imprisonment, as may 
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be readily imagined, deeply affected Mrs. Booth. 
Knowing how unequal she was both to the nervous 
shock and to the inevitable hardships of prison life, 
her mother could not but anticipate the worst conse- 
quences. And yet there was no sign of faltering in 
the following letter, written on the first receipt of 
news of the arrest, while her daughter was on bail, 
previous to her imprisonment: 


“My PRECIOUS KATIE:—It would be vain to tell you what 
sort ofa day I passed on Saturday. I suppose you could not 
send us any news earlier than you did. Thanks be unto God 
that you are at liberty. My only fear is your health. Oh, if 
it were only I who could go to prison (poorly as I am) I feel I 
could bear it betterthan you. Besides, it would not matter so 
much about the results in my case. Iam almost worn out, 
but you have life before you, and who knows how much is 
involved to this poor lost world? 

“Well, I know you won’t fret and make a trouble of it, even 
if you are put in, because you will bear it for His sake whom 
we all serve, and you will see that it will be for the very best 
interests of our cause in Switzerland. But what I fear is the 
treatment you may receive, and that you will not stand up to 
the prison officials about keeping your warm clothes and hav- 
ing suitable food and bedding. Remember, your life is prob- 
ably at stake, and your work! I don't think they dare deprive 
you of these necessaries. The General wrote again to Earl 
Granville on Saturday night and I wrote to Mr. Gladstone, 
appealing to him as your mother. 

“T am delighted that dear Mrs. Butler is with you (though 
I dare say the Swiss authorities hate her as much as they do 
us). Still, her influence is very valuable, and will doubtless 
accomplish something. At any rate, I thank and bless her 
for her kindness and sympathy and bravery. Her letter in 
the Standard must do alot of good. There isa long article 
in the Daily News this morning, very fair. Mind and keep it 
prominent in all your letters that you dispute the lawfulness 
of your expulsion by Szwzss Jaw / I think you have done very 
wisely to insist on the Colonel keeping free. He cannot be 
spared to lie in prison! 
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“The attitude of some of the professing Christians here, 
and their journals, is simply shameful. If it had been any 
infidel or Turk that had béen treated in the same manner 
they would all have been up in arms; but it is only the 
Nazarene! As one of the native papers of India said, ‘You 
Christians won’t try to save your Christ!’ 

“My darling child, hold on to God, the living God, and 
don’t doubt for one moment but that if He permits the worst 
to happen He will cause it to work for the spread of salvation 
to the ends of the earth. There is much prayer being made 
for you. Fear not; be strong and very courageous, for He is 
with you. With tenderest love to dear Mrs. Butler, 

“Your loving mother, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


To Mr. Gladstone, who was then Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Booth addressed the following letter: 


“To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone. 

“Sir:—Allow me to intrude on your valuable time fora 
moment in order to call your attention to the perils of my 
daughter, Miss Booth, and her companions in Switzerland, 
which may not have been fully presented to you. Six months 
ago, after this illegal and groundless persecution commenced, 
Earl Granville promised my husband that he would interfere, 
but, although we have made two or three applications to his 
Lordship through Parliamentary friends since then, so far as 
we can see, nothing has been done / 

“Now the authorities of Neufchatel are trying Miss Booth 
on amere pretext, and we’ have reason to fear an entire mis- 
carriage of justice. Miss Booth’s imprisonment would prob- 
ably help our cause more than anything else, and but for the 
very delicate state of her health, consequent on the very trying 
events of the last few months, I would not intrude on your 
much needed privacy; but fearing that even a short imprison- 
ment would cause aserious illness, or even fatal consequences, 
and thus terminate her Christlike labours, I beg, with a 
mother’s importunity, your timely interference. 

“You have probably seen Mrs. J. E. Butler’s letter on this 
subject in this day’s Sténdard. Allow mealso to introduce to 
your notice the small book sent herewith, which I would hope 
may convey to you a/¢rue idea of the genius and aim of the 
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Salvation Army, which is simply a popular mode of attracting 
the attention of the masses to the claims of God and of good- 
ness, so long forgotten by tens of thousands. Our measures 
have succeeded in reaching multitudes of the worst classes, and 
the grace of God has reclaimed thousands of them from lives 
of open debauchery to temperance, industry, and religion. 

“With deepest respect and unfeigned gratitude for all your 
hard service for humanity, 

“Tam, honoured sir, 
“Yours, on behalf of the lost, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


To this letter Mrs. Booth received the following 
reply: 
“to DOWNING ST., WHITEHALL, 
220 Sept toes. 


“MapAm:-—I have shewn both your letters to Mr. Gladstone 
on hisreturn toLondon. He much regrets the circumstances, 
as stated, respecting your daughter, but he fears that he has 
no power to promote your wishes. In a matter of this kind 
interference can only be limited to official representation 
through the Foreign Minister, which Mr. Gladstone has reason 
to know has already been made, and in which he himself 


heartily concurs. 
“Tam, Madam, 


“Your obedient servant, 
“RH. N. HAMILTON.” 


On the first day of her imprisonment Miss Booth 
wrote as follows to her mother: 


“ NEUFCHATEL PRISON, 
“sept. 17,1883. 


“My DEAREST MOTHER:—I hurry to write a line to put you 
at ease. All my anxiety yesterday was about you. As to the 
work and myself, all is well. I have a mattress, a blanket, 
and a shawl. The food is very decent and the bread is not 

-hard. I shall not hurt. Do be easy about me and trust me 
with the Lord, who is working through your child a wonder- 
ful deliverance for Switzerland.. This is all right. God is 
in it. If you could see our soldiers, and how the town is 
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1883, awakened, with the whole of this country, you would rejoice 
Age 54. with me. God has His purpose in this. 
“T have learned much lately which throws light on this 
persecution. It is wicked men who are resisting the light and 
action. truth because it touches their own interests. Oh, there is an 
awful state of things here among the rulers! They hate 
Christ come in the flesh. But He zs come, and oh, if you 
could have seen our meeting Sunday afternoon in the wood! 
The tears, the prayers, the shouts. There is mighty work 
begun that all the devils in hell cannot stop. My trial will 
probably come off in seven days. I hoped it would be sooner. 
I shall have a chance of speaking before them all; pray that I 
may say the right thing. I think they will expel me, but 
they can’t keep salvation out. The fire has begun and it will 
go on! They have hundreds of their own people (as the 
Journal in Geneva stated yesterday) to deal with now. What 
are they going to do? 
An awful “Their position is truly awful, asI shall tell them. They 
BONE ON” are fighting against God; they don’t want their people de- 
livered and saved. But the business of the Army is to make 
the nations submit to Jesus. We must go on, come what 
may. 

“What I want to tell you is that my own soul has been so 
wonderfully blessed the last few days. Iam sure all is well, 
and will turn out for the glory of God and the salvation of 
Switzerland. 

“This is a nice quiet time in which I can write. I have 
much on myheart. Kate Patrick is with me; such acomfort! 
as she can write, and I long to put down on paper what has 
been burning in my bones for months. 

Piguet “My own mother, don’t worry at all. My soul is prosper- 
heart. ing; I have time to communicate with Heaven. I have no 
fear; God is with us and He has opened my eyes. He has 
revealed quite clearly His will; nowI must not be disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. 
“Your own child, living only for the Kingdom, 
“ CATHERINE.” 


Light on 
the 


“Such a 
comfort.” 


Captain One of Miss Booth’s officers, Captain Patrick, al- 
Pavrick. though not arrested, had been allowed to remain with 
her and share her imprisonment. 
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Again writing to her daughter, Mrs. Booth says: 


“Tam relieved from the intense anxiety I suffered for two 
days for want of more particulars; still I am deeply concerned 
about you. Do be persuaded to take food from your friends, 
also more bedding if needful; remember, you are wanted to 
fight another day! We are doing all we can here, but the at- 
titude of our press is not very assuring. We cannot expect 
much; still, time and information will do wonders. We must 
have patience! 

“I trust that dear Mrs. Butler is getting on with her book. 
Of course this is a struggle for liberty as well as for religion. 
We are in communication with the Government and shall 
leave no stone unturned, be assured. Rest in God, and com- 
fort yourself by thinking that you suffer for the weak and 
oppressed everywhere, for if we win it will put a hook in the 
jaws of the wicked and despotic all over the world. With 
deepest sympathy and love, longing to take your place, 

“Your ever loving 
“ MOTHER. 


“P.S.—Since writing enclosed have yourown letter. Praise 
the Lord for His love to your soul; this is best ofall.” 


From the prison Miss Booth writes again: 


“ DEAREST MOTHER AND EMMA:—Your dear, tender letters 
are more than welcome, but you are too anxious about my 
body. True, Iam not strong, yet no worse for prison. The 
quiet is delightful. As to food, I do take it, but all has not 
been explained to you—could not be. I was suffering when 
Ientered. Could not eat; I tried, but even force would not 
succeed. This would have been the same outside; I have had 
such a heavy strain lately. 

“Now pray that the door may be opened for the work to 
continue. Don’t trouble, darling ones. Of course! will take 
care of myself for your sake, precious mother. Your dear 
portrait and Emma’s are with me on my table. The woman 
who waits on us is very nice; sheseems touched. Becquet is 
so cheerful; the jailer told him he never had a prisoner so 
happy as he is. To this he replied that he was saved! You 
will see dear Mrs. Butler. I love her. I think she is an 
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1883, | answer to my prayers! She works day and night for our sex 


Age 54. —great, unselfish soul! She overdoes it! She never thinks 
of herself.” , 

Joe While in prison Miss Booth composed the following 

while in lines: 

prison, 


Best beloved of my soul, 
I am here alone with Thee, 
And my prison is a heaven 
Since Thou sharest it with me. 


All my life is at thy service, 

All my choice to share Thy cross; 
Iam Thine, to do or suffer; 

All things else I count but dross. 


At His voice my gloom disperses ; 
Heavenly sunshine takes its place. 
Bars and bolts cannot withhold Him— 

Hide from me His lovely face. 


Love almighty, love unchanging, 
More than mother’s love is mine. 

Can my heart be ever lonely 
Comforted with love like Thine? 


Calm amid the raging tempest, 
We can well afford to wait; 
Truth and justice soon shall triumph 
Christ our cause will vindicate. 


CHAPTER: XGV I. 
THE BOUDRY TRIAL. 1883. 


THE imprisonment of the Maréchale caused a pro- 
found sensation throughout Switzerland. Indeed the 
news was telegraphed to the various Continental cap- 
itals and was the subject of considerable comment. 
Especially did it attract attention in Paris, where 
she was already well known, and where many, of all 
classes, flocked to hear and see her after her return. 

Meanwhile the interest centred in the court-house 
at Boudry, where the trial took place. As the ques- 
tion was largely one of law, the Army was repre- 
sented by two able advocates, members of the bar at 
Neufchatel. 

The Public Prosecutor in opening his case fulmi- 
nated against religious fanaticism as the worst of all 
mental diseases, and one which contributed a third of 
the patients to the lunatic asylums. If the Army 
were tolerated it would be necessary to enlarge their 
asylums, 

As for himself, he was against all religious associa- 
tions. Voltaire, Rousseau, and other prophets of the 
eighteenth century had come to correct these delu- 
sions. But even Jesus Christ, who was perhaps the 
most religious man that ever lived, had commanded 
His followers to invoke the Deity in private! He 
went on to show that the authorities were only carry- 
ing out the wishes of the people, and even of the 


religious classes, in suppressing the Salvation Army. 
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With the question of the legality of the decree he 
declared that the Court had nothing to do. “What 
do we find before us?” he cried. “People who show 
the slightest signs of repentance? No, no! But a 
handful of people who come here, with a coolness and 
an ‘at ease’ simply superb, to tell us that they have 
done nothing wrong; who presume to talk to us about 
law, and to declare they are in their rights and mean 
to stick to them!” 

But the Public Prosecutor was not a little discon- 
certed when, in the middle of his peroration, a 
window suddenly flew open anda gust of wind 
scattered his papers in all directions. ‘It was from 
heaven,” a voice was heard to say, and so it seemed. 

The lawyers of the defence having addressed the 
Court on the legal bearing of the case, the prisoners 
were asked if they-had anything to say. Captain 
Becquet replied that, as the prosecutor had read ex- 
tracts from a pamphlet against the Salvation Army, 
he would like to read from the Bible a justification of 
their methods. And the Court listened while he read 
the 150th Psalm. 

As the Maréchale rose, calm, confident, and self- 
possessed, to address the judge and jury, a scene of 
historic interest presented itself worthy of a painter’s 
skill. The Caiaphas of the occasion, a State Councillor, 
who instigated the prosecution, took up his position 
immediately opposite the girl-defendant, with a sar- 
donic leer upon his countenance, hoping, no doubt, to 
browbeat or confuse her. But the speaker had been 
trained to confront something worse than looks. And 
when do innocence and purity shine forth with greater 
brilliance than when the powers of darkness draw 
near and force the dullest minds to realise the con- 
trast? Goodness can bear the light which evil fears, 
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and yet shines most brightly in the darkest night. 
Wickedness defeats its own ends, and in seeking to 
quench the light but sets it on a candlestick. Sin 
unwittingly serves righteousness a good turn, and 
when it has triumphed most and nailed a Saviour to 
a cross, the cross but lifts the Saviour to an eminence 
where all can see, and those who come to mock re- 
main to pray. The Boudry trial, instead of extin- 
guishing the last hopes of the Salvation Army, was 
to raise it higher than ever from the region of obscu- 
rity and place it on a new pinnacle before the world. 

The following is the substance of the Maréchale’s 
defence: 


“T have no need to enter upon the legal aspect of this ques- 
tion; that has been ably dealt with by our advocate, M. Mon- 
nier. Yet, as the Public Prosecutor himself went off the 
ground of law to discuss at great length the doctrines and 
methods of the Army, I feel I cannot, for truth’s sake, be silent; 
although I am fully aware that we are not here to enter upon 
a disquisition upon Christianity. 

“As to our aim: we are trying to bring these people, who 
outrage your laws, to the feet of Him who alone can change 
them, to the only hope that exists for them, the Saviour of the 
world! 

“Our only message has been, ‘Repent, and turn ye to the 
Lord, that your sins may be blotted out.’ We want to see the 
drunkards, the thieves, the outcasts washed in the precious 
blood of Jesus, and changed into peaceful, loyal citizens. 

“This being our end, it is to the interest of all governments 
to protect us, and in protecting us they protect themselves! 

“The Public Prosecutor has attempted to describe in detail 
our proceedings, yet this gentleman has avowed that he has 
never attended a single meeting; never put his foot inside our 
hall; he cannot, therefore, be considered capable of judging 
what he has not seen! 

“He has said we attacked the town with drums, trumpets, 
and other extravagant things. I ask him how many drums 
has he seen in Neufchatel, or trumpets? Not one. What is 
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the truth? No musical instrument, with the exception of a 
piano, has been employed. No flag, no processions. The 
only bill that has been issued I hold in my hand, which simply 
announces that the Salvation Army will hold meetings morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. 

“The Public Prosecutor has referred to the language of the 
Salvationists. He says we teach that all that is necessary for 
salvation is for one to jump on the platform and say, ‘Je suis 
sauvé’ (‘I am saved’), after five minutes’ self-examination. 
No one in Switzerland has ever heard us declare such an out- 
rageous sentiment. It is not true. 

“ Notwithstanding, there may come a day when the Public 
Prosecutor and others in this court would give all the world 
to be able to say, ‘Je suis sauvé.’ The time will come when 
he will have to go before another tribunal, to face another 
Judge! Then he will prove the value of those words: “Je suis 
sauve!’ 

“But what are our proceedings? (1.) We have sung hymns 
in the hall that we have hired. Everybody can procure a 
little book of the hymns we use and judge of it for them- 


‘selves. (2.) We read the Bible. Switzerland has not waited 


till the Salvation Army came to read the Bible. You know 
this Book already. (3.) We pray, and (4)we persuade men to 
leave the road of sin and death, and to give their hearts and 
lives to the Saviour. And God is our witness that we have 
done nothing more. 

“Is that a scandal? To sing, and speak, and pray in the 
name of Jesus? It is not we that throw stones, that break 
windows, that howl and hoot after respectable people in the 
streets. It is not we who violate domiciles. It is against all 
logic to say that we are the scandal of your country. 

“Ah! the question of all questions, the question which 
every intelligent man ought to face, is: What are we to do 
with the masses? Messieurs, the day may come when you 
will have reason toregret your action in thismatter. If these 
disturbers are capable of manifesting such hatred, such rage 
against citizens who pray to God, they are also capable of 
manifesting the same rebellious spirit against ANY OTHER 
OPINION, OR ANY OTHER LAW, WHICH MAY NOT PLEASE THEM. 

“We have not made your people what they are. Bear in 
mind that we have not created this terrible state of bar- 
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barism which has raged round our hall, and which has made 
my heart bleed many times in witnessing. Who is responsi- 
ble for it? We cannot be, for we have only been in your 
town a few months. 

“T love Switzerland all the more for what we have endured 
on its behalf. <A little while and Switzerland shall know us— 
a little while and Switzerland shall love us. For we shall 
win thousands yet to righteousness, peace, and Heaven. 

“We have submitted, again and again, until you have taken 
away from us the right to meet to pray. This lands us on 
another platform altogether. We have now no more choice. 
There is but one course open to us. We must obey God. 
We are not here to plead ‘Not guilty.’ No! Like Daniel, 
and Paul, and the early Christians, we have weighed this 
matter, and we have all owned to you that we violated the 
decree. We have no wish to hide it. 

“T note, however, that the enemy of souls has full liberty. 
He can do his work without hindrance. He can lead to per- 
dition thousands of victims. He is permitted to drink, and 
shout, and sing, and dance, and make all the noise he likes 
without the least interruption on the part of the authorities, 
while we are made prisoners FOR PRAYING IN A WooD! I was 
struck the other night, when in my prison, by the howling and 
singing of bands of roughs, which continued till past mid- 
night without any interruption from the police, while our 
people were followed home because they had sung a hymn, 
and strict watch was kept that it should not be repeated. 


“The Public Prosecutor referred to the Queen, saying that 
even she was subject to the decrees of Parliament, but that I 
placed myself above her in refusing to become subject to the 
decrees of the Grand Conseil. There is no parallel between 
Her Majesty and myself. No act has been passed to forbid 
her praying with a few of her subjects in a wood, orI think 
Her Majesty would have something to say on the question! 
[Sensation. ] 

“One word in conclusion. You can punish us; you can 
imprison us; you can persecute us; you can chase us (as long 
as you are permitted) ; but what you cannot do is to stop this 
work. It is of God, and it must go on!” 
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The defence produced a profound impression on 
the Court. A woman who was present, and who had 
been heard to say before that she would like to kill 
Miss Booth with a pitchfork, was observed with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks at the conclusion of the 
address. 

A Swiss gentleman of position, M. Convert, who 
was tried at the same time, said that, although not 
himself a Salvationist, he considered it an honour 
to identify himself with them in the struggle for 
liberty. 

When Madame Boillot, another of the accused, was 
asked by the Judge whether she was a Salvationist, 
she replied, “I have the honour to be so.” In her 
capacity as sergeant she had helped to call the soldiers 
to the gathering. And when the two other sergeants 
who had been placed on trial were called upon to 
plead they nobly said that they had only one request 
to make: if the English officers were punished they 
begged that the same sentence might be passed upon 
themselves. 

The jury then*retired sto) consider” their” verdict, 
Among the Salvationists who filled the Court word 
was passed to occupy the interval in prayer. And 
yet the reminder was scarcely necessary. During the 
three days that the trial had lasted the court-house 
had been filled with prayer and praise. Irrepressible 
“Amens” had at times expressed the pent-up feelings 
of the soldiers. Andthe happy faces and bright uni- 
forms had given the dull precincts of the law the cheer- 
ful appearance of an Army Barracks at an all-day festi- 
val. Never for centuries amid such surroundings had 
there been so much plain speaking about God and 
heaven and hell. 

At length, amidst breathless silence, the Judge 
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resumed his seat, and the foreman of the jury, sup- 
ported by his six colleagues, advanced to the table, 
and read in a firm clear voice the verdict on the three 
points presented for their decision: 

1. Did the accused take part in a meeting ?—Yes. 

2. Was this meeting in violation of the decree ?— 
Yes: 

3. Have they acted with culpable intention ?—No. 

The Judge in consequence pronounced the acquittal 
of the accused, who left the Court with hearts full of 
praise for this deliverance. 

“To jail with them!” exclaimed a young fellow 
who had been sitting, perched upon a ledge, watching 
the proceedings. But the words were scarcely out of 
his lips when his pedestal gave way and he fell head- 
long on an officer of the Court, and was marched off 
to the lockup in the place of those for whom he had 
desired a similar fate. 

As the Salvationists left the Court they were 
roughly handled by the mob, police protection having 
been purposely withdrawn. But they were as imper- 
vious to cuffs and kicks and stones as they had been 
to the perverted terrors of the law, and the acquittal 
of their beloved Maréchale filled them with such un- 
bounded joy that they felt as if they could cheerfully 
have borne the worst that their persecutors’ malice 
could inflict. 

In celebration of the acquittal a great thanksgiving 
meeting was held in Exeter Hall. Miss Booth was 
present, and gave a thrilling account of her imprison- 
ment and of the scene in Court. It was at this meet- 
ing that Mrs. Booth delivered one of her most power- 
ful and impassioned appeals, proving, with a logic 
none could controvert, that the heart-change at which 


the Army aimed was the only sure and permanent 
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hope of deliverance of mankind,from the degraded and 
dangerous condition into which they had lapsed. 
Among other things, she said: 


“T wish to say a few words with respect to a subject now 
agitating the public mind and occupying the attention of the 
press, which I might indicate by quoting a few words uttered 
by Mr.Samuel Morley, some days ago, at a meeting held, I 
believe, in London. He said that the man who would show 
the philanthropic gentlemen of this country how best to spend 
their money for the real exaltation of the masses would con- 
fer the greatest possible boon upon this nation. I fully en-_ 
dorse that sentiment. I believe that there area great many 
good and philanthropic men who are only waiting to know 
how best to invest or use what God has given them for the 
exaltation of the people. Now, I think we have found out 
how best to reach and exalt the masses of the people, not 
only in this but in all countries. No! We have not found it 
out; we have only resuscitated it—because Jesus Christ found 
it out. He brought it to life, and He launched the scheme. 
He propounded the philosophy. We set going the instru- 
mentalities. And this way is, to Save men FROM THEIR SINS! 


“In considering a question like this you must go to the root 
of the matter. However advantageous the circumstances you 
put a man into, if he is not ina moral condition to profit by 
these circumstances you confer no good upon him whatever. 
You may put a bad man under the best system of government 
in the universe, and the better the laws and their adminis- 
tration the worse it will be for him. If the laws were faith- 
fully administered all over the world the rogues, the ruffians, 
the thieves, the liars, and the cheats would have a bad time of 
it. If you educate a bad man, and leave him bad, the more 
education you give him the greater his power for mischief. 
Alas! we have had some sad illustrations of this in all coun- 
tries of late. All villains are not ignorant, are they? 

“You may put a bad man into ever so good and roomy a 
dwelling, but if he comes home every night drunk it will not 
make much difference. to his poor wife; and if he be in the 
mind for beating and kicking his defenceless children it will 
not matter much whether they have three rooms or one, for he 
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will find them, depend upon it; and thus his drunkenness and 
debauchery will gradually bring them lower and lower, until 
they find their way out of the decent dwelling-house into the 
attic or the cellar of the back slum. If you could gauge the 
inhabitants of the back slums of our large cities you would 
find that it isnot, inthe great majority of instances, misfortune 
that has driven the inhabitants there, but sin. 

“Then, I say, we must look deeper. Immorality is not 
confined to overcrowded dwellings, is it? Alas! alas! I 
question whether some of the darkest, and blackest, and most 
overcrowded dens of this city, and of many other cities, could 
outdo the debaucheries that are hidden away by crimson and 
gold, and smothered by smooth-tongued officials who are 
paid according to their adroitness in hiding the vices of their 
masters or their mistresses. 

“You must go to the cause of the misery instead of tinker- 
ing with its symptoms and its results. You must go to the 
root of the mischief, and you must do something at the man 
himself; for if you put him in a palace he will, in his un- 
changed state, be miserable and make everyone else so. It 
is hisiniquity, his wrong-doing, that makes him wretched, and 
God’s way to make men happy is to save them from their sins. 

“Somebody has said that to conceive a grand purpose, and 
then determinately to follow it out, is the greatest attainment 
of man. Well, at any rate, the purpose of the Salvation 
Army is agrand one! Whether we shall be able to accomplish 
it or not, we will follow it out! The grand purpose of this move- 
ment is to bring all men back to God and goodness. They 
say we are fools for having conceived it to be possible. That 
remains to be proved. Anyway, you must all admit that it is 
a grand zdea. Therecan be no question about that; and if the 
one hundred and twenty thousand converts my husband was 
speaking about this morning—the greater proportion of them 
redeemed from lives of sin and debauchery, and many of them 
from lives of crime—if these have been saved, restored, and 
put into the condition of good citizens, husbands, fathers, 
servants, and some of them good masters, why should not one 
hundred and twenty millions have the same change wrought 
in them? This is God’s way. This was Jesus Christ’s way. 
This was the way of Pentecost. This was the apostolic way, 
and this remains to be the right way still; and it seems to me 
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astonishing that any Christian gentleman should, with this 
Gospel in his hand, ask what is the best way of investing 
money for the raising and» exaltation of the masses! I stand 
here, on Exeter Hall platform, in so-called Christian England, 
and say, ‘Give them the real, unadulterated Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, preached with the Holy Ghost and with power.’ That 
is the way, the only way: and all other ways have failed and 
must ever fail.” 

Nearly nine years have elapsed since the Boudry 
trial. In spite of persecution the work has continued 
to extend. Soldiers and officers have been fined and 
imprisoned on the most trivial pretexts. Captain 
Stirling, a young lady of fortune and position, was 
confined in the notorious Chillon Castle for a hundred 
days on a trumped-up charge. 

Among other cartoons published by the comic pa- 
pers was one representing a Salvationist as being 
knocked down. He appeals to a policeman, who 
promptly takes him into custody for the crime of being 
beaten, while the assailant leisurely makes off! An- 
other cartoon pictures the Christian authoress of a 
savage pamphlet against the Salvation Army as sitting 
in state with her feet cushioned on the corpse of a 
Salvationist, receiving the warm congratulations of 
two government officials. In recognition of her ser- 
vices one of them, a lquor-seller, is presenting her 
with a cask of wine, as a token of his gratitude for 
her protection of his “lawful trade.” The other is 
offering her two volumes of sermons, which he is sure 
she will greatly enjoy. Beer and Bible had once 
more joined hands! Beneath the picture were the 
words, “ The death-blow to the Salvation Army!” But, as 
usual, a speedy resurrection followed the fancied 
death. And we would refer our readers to the Ap- 
pendix for the present position of the work in Swit- 
zerland. 


CHAPTER XCVIIL. 
BOOKS AND LETTERS. 


In the spring of 1883 Mrs. Booth delivered at the 
Cannon Street Hotel an important series of lectures 
on the relations of the Salvation Army to Church and 
State. She proved clearly that, so far from being 
antagonistic to either the one or other, the work of 
the Salvation Army was an important auxiliary to 
both. To the Church it had taught, in the words of 
the late Dr. Lightfoot, “the universal compulsion of 
souls.” Tothe State it was a valuable ally, instilling 
ideas of law and order into minds that were at present 
influenced by brute force alone. The enterprising 
spirit which characterised business men might also 
be found reflected in the Salvation Army, for which 
Mrs. Booth claimed with unanswerable force the sym- 
pathy of each and all. 

The addresses have since been published in book 
form, and to them we would refer our readers for a 
concise and powerful demonstration of the value and 
need of the agency of the Salvation Army in dealing 
with the social problems of the day. While philanthro- 
pists are waiting for something to arise more in har- 
mony with their own preferences, or are labouring at 
great expense to devise better plans, which, however 
excellent on paper, for some cause fail, or yield re- 
sults altogether out of proportion to the effort, it 
would be well for them to pause and study Mrs. 
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1883, The practical experience gained by the General 
Age 54. and herself in actual contact with the masses cannot 
He wisely be ignored by those who are themselves, from 
eed the nature of the position, only distant spectators, at 
weapon. the best. Samson would doubtless have preferred a 
better weapon for dealing with the Philistines than 
the contemptible “jawbone of an ass.” But there 
was no time for hesitation on the battlefield. He 
snatched up that which came first to hand, and with 
it slew thousands of the enemy. Had he waited for 
a sword he would probably have been killed. His 
rough weapon answered the purpose, and that was all 
he cared about. David in his encounter with Goliath 
might have been better off. Saul’s own sword and 
asta armour were placed at his service, and he could 
result, doubtless have had the choice of any others in the 
camp. But he preferred his shepherd’s sling and a 
few pebbles from the brook. Huis apparent insanity 
was justified by his success. The unconventional, 
vulgar method won a victory which the ordinary 
methods were able to follow up and complete. 
Changein Another series of lectures by Mrs. Booth was pub- 
and life. lished during this year, entitled “Life and Death.” 
These were specially addressed to sinners, and pointed 
out with unrivalled clearness the conditions upon 
which alone salvation could be obtained, and the char- 
acter of the change that God desired to work in the 
heart and life of man. 
Demon- The year was one of constant and successful toil 


strations, geen 
expedi- for Mrs. Booth, who visited many of the country corps 


ranyons. and assisted the General in nearly all the fifty great 
ments. demonstrations held in London during this time. 
Expeditions were despatched to New Zealand and 
South Africa, besides reinforcements being sent to 


other countries. By the conclusion of the year it was 
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found that the corps had increased from 427 to 657, 
and the officers from 1026 to 1657. 

The year had, however, a sorrowful termination for 
Mrs. Booth in the death of her valued and faithful 
friend Mrs. Billups, with whom, for a period of over 
twenty years, she had kept up a correspondence from 
which we have been able so frequently to quote. The 
last illness had been a lingering and painfulone. But 
it had been cheered by regular visits from the Army 
officers, meetings being constantly held in the sick- 
chamber, and the General and Mrs. Booth themselves 
spending some time with the sufferer. The soldiers 
of the Cardiff Corps would gather in her garden to 
sing the songs she so loved, while Mr. Billups was 
able through the open window to convey to them her 
dying messages, urging them to faithfulness and ut- 
most consecration to the service of God. 

Hearing that a change for the worse had taken place 
Mrs. Booth hurried to her friend’s bedside, desiring to 
be with her at the last. “I wish I could stop to the 
end,’’ Mrs. Booth writes. “She so clings to me for 
comfort, and the Lord is very good in enabling me 
to lift her spiritually. She rejoiced aloud this morn- 
ing in the midst of extreme suffering. Her loss will 
never be made up to me.” 

But Mrs. Billups rallied again, and yet again, lin- 
gering for some weeks, so that Mrs. Booth was obliged 
to leave her. The end came suddenly at last. “ Faith- 
ful unto death,” she left behind her the memory of a 
life crowded with benevolences. ‘Though naturally 
of a fearing and doubting disposition she was enabled, 
in spite of thé severest pain, to triumph, and triumph 
gloriously, in the assurance of the Saviour’s presence 
and of an abundant entrance into her eternal home. 
According to her last wish, Mrs. Billups received an 
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Army funeral. The service was conducted. by the 
General, and in spite of the inclement weather thou- 
sands of people lined ‘the road and crowded to the 
cemetery, the public hall being filled at night for the 
special memorial meeting. It was a deeply affecting 
season, and yet there wasacalm depth of joy inter- 
mingling with the grief which forced many to say: 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

The new year (1884) commenced with a surprise 
for both the Army and the world, or, rather, that por- 
tion of it which knew anything of the inner workings 
of the Salvation Army. Few who heard the news 
could believe that Commissioner Railton had at length 
found time to get married! It was eleven years since 
he had entered the ranks. And during this time he 
had toiled night and day, more like an embodied 
spirit than a genuine piece of flesh and blood. 

But, after all, marriage was thoroughly in keeping 
with the Army creed. ‘True, celibacy, under certain 
circumstances, and to meet unusual exigencies, is 
considered both lawful and commendable. Never- 
theless, in this, as in other steps of a personal nature, 
the individual conscience is allowed the fullest exer- 
cise, the rules and regulations only dealing with the 
character of the alliance and the manner in which it 
is entered upon. 

As might be expected, Mr. Railton chose for a part- 
ner in life a thorough Salvationist. The bride, Miss 
Deborah Parkyn, daughter of a Nonconformist min- 
ister, was a sergeant of the Torquay Corps. She had 
been conspicuous as the leader of a timbrel band 
and as a persistent War Cry seller, and for her daunt- 
less courage in the open-air work. 

The wedding ceremony took place at Exeter Hall, 
and was conducted by the General and Mrs. Booth. 
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The General, in terms of the highest appreciation 
and affection, bore testimony to Commissioner Rail- 
ton’s unity of purpose with himself, his unwavering 
devotion to the cause, and his indefatigable toil on 
behalf of souls during the past eleven years of service. 
The occasion was then seized for pointing the as- 
sembled crowds to holiness and consecration. Mr. 
Railton used the “I will” of his marriage vows as 
the text for urging each one present to say a fresh “I 
will” to God, and to give themselves away in utter- 
most surrender for the salvation of a dying world. 
The work in Australasia was now assuming such 
dimensions that it became necessary to set someone 
apart to visit the colonies, with a view to the supervi- 
sion and consolidation of the work. It was impossi- 
ble for the General or Mrs. Booth to leave England, 
where events of pressing importance required their 
continual supervision. It was decided, accordingly, 
that Mr. Ballington Booth should be set apart for this 
important post. He had been for four years in charge 
of the men’s wing of the Training Home, a position 
which he had filled with admirable tact and vigour. 
Young as he was, the lads looked up to him as their 
father, and would do anything for him. His sister, 
Miss Emma Booth, was in charge of the women’s wing 
of the Training Home. Thetwo had worked in happy 
harmony and had sent into the fields hundreds of de- 
voted and soul-winning officers. It seemed a thousand 
pities to disturb so admirable an arrangement. But 
it was evident that something must be sacrificed 
somewhere, in the interests of the foreign field, and 
certainly it would have been difficult to find one more 
admirably suited for the task. It so happened, too, 
that his brother Herbert was now old enough to step 
into the vacant place, and had developed abilities 
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which showed him to be well fitted for the trust—so 
that the advantage of brother and sister working to- 
gether would be still retained. 

After a brief visit to the Continent, Mr. Ballington 
Booth started for Australia, accompanied by Major 
(afterwards Commissioner) Howard, who was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Australian forces on the 


T. Henry Howarp. 


return of Mr. Booth to England the following year. 
Upon their arrival they were gratified to find that the 
reports which had previously reached them were by 
no means exaggerated, and that the recent progress 
had been marvellous, in spite of riotous opposition on 
the part of “larrikins,” the Australian counterpart 
of the English rough. 

A few years subsequently, at the annual Diocesan 
Meeting of the clergy, the Bishop of Melbourne 
(afterwards Bishop of Manchester) bore the following 
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noble testimony to the work of the Salvation Army 
in Australia: 


“T must say to you a few words about a spiritual organisa- 
tion which is working vigorously in our midst, and which by 
the tremendous power of its enthusiasm is sure to affect all 
our work for good orill. The Salvation Army has, I think, 
a special mission. Its avowed object is a very large one—to 
make every man love God. Practically, however, its labour is 
confined almost exclusively to the lowest classes in our cities, 
and places of considerable population. All its methods of 
appeal are shaped with a view to reaching those classes, win- 
ning their interests, and bringing them into the kingdom of 
God. 

“And now I must say of the Salvation Army, in the first 
place, that I believe it to be inspired by the noblest impulse 
which can direct human energies—by the desire to make sin- 
ful men love and follow Christ. [Applause.] Isee in its 
leading ministers and agents a holy, self-denying enthusiasm, 
which, on the large scale, is nowhere equalled at the present 
time. When I read of the bold assaults which they make on 
the very strongholds of vice in this city—of delicate women 
risking insult and braving disease that they may rescue their 
fallen sisters from the grasp of loathsome vice and reckless 
violence—I feel my heart go out to them in love and admira- 
tion. [Applause.] They are God’s children. They are 
Christ’s people. If the Master were here, I am sure that He 
would own them and honour them, and set them above me. 
If they don’t shame all of us into more earnest, self-denying 
efforts to fight the great foes of Christ and humanity it must 
be because our hearts are cold, and we have lost the glow of 
our first love. 

“ Again: I must say that in reading their book of doctrine 
and discipline I have been very much struck by the sanctified 
common sense which to a very large extent leavens its teach- 
ing. It is old-fashioned evangelical Christianity, with a few 
of its excellences, and also with some of what I should call 
its objectionable features, left out. The firmness and fulness 
with which it insists upon holiness of heart and life are most 
cheering. Antinomianism as a doctrine is, I should say, im- 
possible in the Salvation Army. It is refreshing to see with 
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what trenchant common sense Mr. Booth demolishes the idea 
that a man can be living a two-fold life, the one perfectly 
holy and the other utterly ,fleshly. 

“Very readily do I admit that it would be difficult to find a 
Christian church which is not obnoxious to criticism; and 
even more readily that our own comparative coldness, formal- 
ity, and want of elasticity are shamed by the enthusiasm and 
practical resources of the Salvation Army. [Cheers.] The 
members of it I must needs love for their love of Christ, and 
for their valiant and devoted self-sacrifice.” 


Commander Ballington Booth was received by the 
Australians in the warm-hearted, generous fashion so 
peculiarly their own. They had longed for a glimpse 
of the General and Mrs. Booth, and welcomed eagerly 
one of their children as their representative. And 
when they had seen and heard him for themselves 
his large sympathies, quick wit, and ready tact enabled 
him to sweep away objections and prejudice, and to 
establish a still firmer footing for the Army in their 
hearts. Soon after his arrival he writes as follows to 
his mother: 


“My DARLING MOTHER:—Do not for the world think] forget 
you, and I should grieve if I thought you felt I neglected you. 
There isno one lam more reminded of in gatherings, whether 
large or small, in barracks or drawing-rooms, than of you, my 
mother, Your books, Crys containing your addresses, some 
tidings or other of you, have found their way into the mansions 
and cottages alike. People love you, talk of you, pray for 
you, and I have often to weep tears of gratitude when I hear 
them speak of the good they have received from your works. 
Sometimes they say to me, ‘Do you think we shall ever see 
her?’ Then I perhaps reply, ‘I cannot say; the Lord in His 
good time may strengthen her sufficiently to make the voyage.’ 
And some of them are overjoyed at the prospect. 

““Forget you?’ No! Not an hour. I needn’t go to my 
case to turn to your dear photo (which, by-the-bye, is a good 
one, and which I have no small pride in showing people, 
while in ecstasy I watch the glisten in theireyes). No! No! 
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each part of your sainted face is too strongly photographed 
upon my heart to allow of my forgetting you. But oh, I wish 
—how I wish you were here, or I were there, with you in that 
sacred room of yours! I would pour out my-story, or a suc- 
cession of stories,to you, just as a son every now and again 
wants to do and is all the better for doing. You cannot tell 
how I miss you. My love for youseems soto have increased 
that I love my Bible more because of the thought that it is 
your book, Christ more because He is your Saviour, and I feel 
God is better honoured and served because He is your God. 
Imiss you! Miss your room, and the morning call in on the 
way down to breakfast. I always reckoned myself your lad, 
you know, and always felt I loved you as I was incapable of 
expressing to you!” 


In replying to this letter Mrs. Booth says:° 


“My PRECIOUS Boy:—Yours to me of October 22d from 
Melbourne is to hand, and I was delighted to receive it. I 
am more than glad to hear of your thoughts of me and love 
for me, though I feel very unworthy of some of.the things 
yousay. Nevertheless, Ihave loved you withatrue mother’s, 
and I trust with a true soldier’s love, and it is an unspeakable 
joy to me that you are being true to God and being used of 
Him in pushing forward this great war. By what you say, 
you inake me feel that I have some loving children and soldiers 
outthere. Give my motherly and salvation love to all who 
love the Army, and tell them that they are remembered daily 
in our prayers, and that, being Salvationists, we cannot be 
strangers. We meet in the one great centre of all true union, 
our living Head. 

“Emma says she misses you more than she thought she 
should. She has developed wonderfully as a speaker, and 
captivates the people everywhere. If she would only give a 
little attention to the cultivation of her powers she would 
become a wonderful woman. But she is absorbed for ever and 
ever inthe work of that Training Home—and Eva too. How- 
ever, we must leave the future with the Lord, and go on doing 
what we can as best we can. 

“Bless you, my dear lad! The Lord keep you in all your 
ways! It rejoices my heart to hear that your soul prospers, 
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and that you think of and pray for us all. Our hearts are sore 
for the loss of you. But we feel it is for the Kingdom’s sake.” 

It was in the autumn of 1884 that Mrs. Booth deliv- 
ered, in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, perhaps the most - 
powerful and heart-searching series of lectures which 
she had hitherto addressed to any audience. The 
apathy of professing Christians had for some time 
deeply stirred her soul. Their needs were burnt in 
upon her heart. Their sins and shortcomings had 
caused her bitterest tears. It seemed that she was 
especially called, and certainly, by the Spirit’s aid, 
she was marvellously equipped, to extend to them a 
new and God-appointed opportunity. Choosing for 
her subject “ Popular Christianity,” she proceeded to 
deal blow upon blow to the religious idols of the day, 
and to pour out in burning and impassioned language 
her sense of God’s abhorrence for the nerveless, sinew- 
less, powerless representation of the religion of Christ 
which so largely prevailed. 

A deep and lasting impression was produced upon 
many hearts by these services, but it was not till some 
years later that Mrs. Booth consented to the addresses 
being printed. “I feared,” she explains in her pre- 
face, “that in cold type they might produce an 
impression of censoriousness which was not possible 
when, as I believe, assisted by the Spirit of God, I 
dealt with my hearers on these burning topics face 
to face. During my last illness, however, I became 
deeply convinced that it was my duty to let these 
utterances, such as they are, go forth, irrespective of 
consequences, in the hope of reaching a greater num- 
ber of persons similarly cireumstanced with those to 
whom they were originally spoken, many of whom 
professed to have received great personal blessing, 
with increased light, and power for usefulness.” 
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The book was more favourably received than Mrs. 
Booth anticipated, and has already passed through 
three editions. We have had occasion to quote more 
than once from its pages, and would urge our readers 
to turn to them for the explosion of many of the popu- 
lar religious fallacies of the day. 

Writing to a lady who had been brought into the 
light of full assurance through her instrumentality, 
Mrs. Booth sends the following helpful and inspiring 
counsel : 


“DEAR Miss Ewart:—I.cannot tell you the pleasure your 
letter gave me. I had so often wondered whether you had 
found your way out of that wilderness of doubt and reasoning 
in whichI found you. Oh! praise the Lord for His goodness! 
I do indeed join you in giving to Him all the glory. 

. “And now, dear friend, set your heart on being a real saint 
and soldier of Jesus Christ. Go to Pentecost for your power 
and to the apostles for your models. Don’t take your type 
from those round about you, but as you refused to be satisfied 
with a one-sided Gospel, so refuse to be conformed to a 
mermaid Christianity. If I mistake not, God has given you a 
mind and heart capable of high and holy resolve, self-sacrifice, 
and enthusiasm; open it to the Divine Spirit without fear of 
consequences. Say, ‘Here am I. What wilt Thou have me 
to do?’ And listen inwardly for the answer. 

“Time is flying; souls are perishing by thousands; men and 
women are dashing on the rocks which you have so recently 
escaped. Oh! warn, exhort, entreat! Get your heart fired 
with His love, and then, heeding not the trammels of conven- 
tionalism or the dictates of worldly prudence, go to work for 
Him and His lost ones. May Hehelpand guide you! Sheaves 
await your gathering which no one else can gather. Say not, 
‘Iam achild.’ ‘I will be with thee!” 
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VICE is without doubt the most hideous thing in 
the universe. The Cain’s brand on its forehead is 
its ugliness. If it could see itself it would surely 
commit suicide. But it dare not face a mirror. Its 
very existence depends upon its being masked. Like 
the white ant, it is obliged to work under cover or 
it could not live. So intolerable is it to the human 
eye that there is not a nation under the sun which 
does not repress its outward manifestations, and com- 
pel it, more or less" te. conceal witsmidentity a Lhe 
heathen are even ahead of Christians in this respect, 
and would be shocked to tolerate some things that 
Christendom allows. Everywhere alike vice is com- 
pelled to “hide its diminished head.” The slum and 
prison for the poor, the mansion for the rich, must 
conceal from the sight and memory of humanity that 
which, if dragged before its eyes, the universal con- 
science must condemn. 

And no wonder. For the dividing line between 
vice and crime is thin—their connection intimate. 
Vice could not exist without crime, and crime with- 
out vice would dry up like a sourceless river. Indeed, 
in nine cases out of ten vice is crime, and crime in its 
worst form is but the natural development of vice. 
Crime is the fruit of which vice is the prolific root. 
Vice is the spawn from which crime breeds and ger- 


minates. We cultivate the spawn, while we seek to 
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destroy its natural result! We cast the fruit into the 
flames and provide a hothouse for the plant—or al- 
low others to do so, which is almost the same. Vice 
is free to carry on its trade, but it must dispense with 
its chloroform, its bullies, and its keys. It must 
select for its victims the voiceless, influenceless poor. 
It must not force, but it may spread its dazzling entice- 
ments in the path of foolish youth. Its cobweb may 
be spun throughout the land. There must be equal lib- 
erty to catch and to be caught. Law must be made to 
deal with crime and not with vice, or if with vice it 
must be on the mole-killers’ principle, 


“Who catch enough to earn the farmer’s pay, 
And leave enough to come another day !” 


The meshes of the law must be made narrow enough 
to enclose the criminal, and wide enough to let the 
vicious through. And when the net is cast it must 
be in the well-dragged pools of poverty. The waters 
of wealth must be free from the encroachments and 
poachments of the law. 

But hidden vice is far from being virtue, though 
society too often appears willing to accept the brazen 
fraud. Lo cover a. disease is not+to-cure it. -The 
toadstool will remain a toadstool still. Ail the ma- 
nuring in the world will not convert it into a mush- 
room, however closely it may be made to resemble 
one. There is as much poison in the one as there 
is food in the other. 

There is only one safe way to deal with vice, and 
that is to extirpate it—root and branch. The covering- 
up policy has been attempted long enough. Society 
must attach to vice penalties that will make the weight 
of its displeasure felt. The Continental governments 
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1885, out that it is no small evil to deliver the youth and 
ge 58. beauty of the land to this wretched vampire that 
sucks the very life-blood from the nation, and fans 
it into deadly sleep till the last drop is drawn. 
Society’s From the time when Mrs. Booth had interested 
aso herself in the work of the Midnight movement her 
heart had been particularly drawn out on behalf of 
the fallen outcasts of society, who, often more sinned 
against than sinning, appealed peculiarly to her 
large and tender sympathies. More than once she 
had found opportunity for extending help to indi- 
vidual cases of misfortune and distress, obtaining 
homes for some of the children, and assisting the 
mothers to win their way back to the paths of virtue. 
hee een It was not, however, till 1884 that a systematic effort 
position. was organised on their behalf. Touched by the help- 
less and pitiable position of some girls who had 
sought salvation at her corps, and who were sincerely 
desirous to reform, a baker’s wife threw her home 
open for their reception. It was soon crowded to its 
utmost capacity and still others were clamouring for 
admission. Recognising in this the finger of God 
calling them to enter upon this particular field of en- 
The first terprise, the leaders of the Army forthwith engaged 
Rescue 4 larger house and opened it, the first Rescue Home, 
placing it under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth. And thus, upon the foundation of 
this single Salvationist’s love and faith and toil, was 
reared a work which has since extended to all quar- 
ters of the globe and been the means of restoring 
thousands of wanderers to the paths of virtue. 
Bffect om Through the women who sought refuge in this 
Bramwell Home heartrending tales of diabolical villany and 
Booth. cruelty were poured into the ear of Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth. Such was the effect that these exercised upon 
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her mind that for some weeks she cried herself to 
sleep. It was in vain that her husband sought to 
comfort her with the assurance that the stories could 
not be true; that the class with whom she was dealing 
were proverbial liars, and that at least they had 
grossly exaggerated the character of their troubles. 
At length, more with the idea of comforting her than 
of anything else, Mr. Bramwell Booth undertook to 
look personally into some of the cases. He met them 
and heard what they had to say. Still incredulous, he 
made enquiries at the names and addresses which 
they had given. Not only were their statements veri- 
fied, but further discoveries of a still more atrocious 
character were incidentally made. 

A somewhat startling incident occurred at this 
time which helped to confirm him in his determina- 
tion not to rest till some effectual redress had been 
obtained. He had gone as usual to the Headquarters 
one morning, when he was informed that, at the usual 
hour of opening the doors, a young girl had been 
found waiting for admission who told a piteous tale. 
Deeply interested as he was in the subject, Mr. 
Bramwell Booth sent for her at once to his office. 
Her youth, her innocence and her distress appealed 
to him. 

She was only seventeen. A simple country girl, she 
had been brought up by her grandparents, who were 
poor, but thoroughly respectable, people. Think- 
ing it was time for her to enter service they had 
sent her upto London in answer to an advertisement. 
Received with the utmost kindness by the lady of the 
house, it was not for some days that she discovered that 
she had been entrapped into a brothel. Escape was 
well-nigh impossible, so jealously were her movements 
watched. Nordid she know where togo. Without a 
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1885, single friend in the city, her position was indeed a 


Age 5° dreadful one. She hoped, moreover, that it might be 
possible for her to work as a servant without pursuing 
the dreadful calling in which the others were engaged. 

Ue aa During the previous night, to escape the attentions 


re of a “gentleman” visitor at the house, she had barri- 
caded herself in the kitchen. Reduced to the utter- 
most despair, she had suddenly remembered that in 
her box was a Salvation Army hymn-book with the 
address of the Headquarters upon it. She was sure 
Mr. Booth was a good man, and believed that if she 
could only get to him he would help her. It was not 
till four o’clock in the morning that the last of the 
visitors had departed and all had settled for sleep. 
Made her Armed with her hymn-book she then slipped out, 
escape. é ; 
opened a back window, climbed down a gutter-pipe, 
and made her escape, still arrayed in the red silk 
dress which had been given to her by her mistress. 
It was a long trudge from Pimlico to Queen Victoria 
Street. But, inquiring her way from policemen, the 
girl at length arrived, and waited for the opening of 
the doors. 
Provedto Mr. Booth was deeply moved by so affecting a nar- 


be true. ative. The girl was immediately admitted to the 
Rescue Home, while enquiries were made which fully 

proved the truth of all that she had said. 
The feelings of horror aroused in his heart are de- 
scribed by Mr. Bramwell Booth in the following letter: 
Mr. “For months past I have been overwhelmed with the burden 
Bron, of shame and sorrow which the diabolical crimes against the 


olution. children of the poor, recently brought to light, have laid upon 
me. For many weeks I was as one living in a dream of hell; 
the cries of outraged children and the smothered sobs of those 
imprisoned in living tombs were continually in my ears, _ I 
could not sleep. I could not take my food. At times I could 
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not pray; and it was during the agonies of that time that I 
“resolved that, no matter what the consequences might be, I 
would do all I could to stop these abominations; to arouse 
public opinion, to agitate for the improvement of the law, to 
bring to justice these adulterers and murderers, and to rescue 
the poor victims.” 


Mrs. Booth shared to the full the indignation with 
which her son and daughter viewed the existing con- 
dition of things, and urged them on to take such steps 
as would best be calculated to meet the evil. Friends 
who had been for some time familiar with the facts 
were consulted. Foremost among these, Mrs. Booth 
turned to Mrs. Josephine Butler, whose past devotion 
and labour in this painful branch of Christian effort 
were beyond all praise. Having written to her upon 
the subject she received the following heart-stirring 


reply: 


“My DEAR FRIEND :—It was very kind of you to write to me. 
With regard to your suggestion that we should hold more 
popular meetings, I must explain to you a little the past his- 
tory of our cause. 

“From 1869 to 1874 we travelled through the length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom, and roused the whole work- 
ing population. I myself visited every town of any size in 
England and Scotland. Our meetings were exclusively of the 
popular character, for the upper and higher middle class would 
not listentousthen. Wehadmass meetings all over the coun- 
try, and I have addressed the working-people in open corn- 
markets and in the market-place, speaking from a cart, or any 
kind of platform. We have fought hard at the elections. 
The people of England are with us, as is proved by the re- 
peated unanimous votes of their Trades Union Councils and 
of their Trades Congresses, and later of the ‘Liberal Federa- 
tion.’ We have had meetings of the working-people of Lon- 
don year after year. It has to be done over again as genera- 
tions come and go. Butit has been thoroughly done. The 
Exeter Hall meetings were distinctly aimed at rather a higher 
class, and especially at Parliament. We have the votes of 
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the people, but (as you know in your own work) we need to 
reach the upper classes, and Government too, if we are to hope 
for justice and righteousness in public action. 

“You thought I looked depressed. No, I am never de- 
pressed now. I never feel anything but confidence concerning 
this cause, for it is God’s. But, dear friend, my earlier life 
was full of sorrow—indeed, of tragedy. I have gone through 
seas of trouble and strange suffering. Iam happier as I get 
older. The joy which God gives me overwhelms even the 
awful memories of the past. I sometimes regret that I have 
not that countenance of joy which is so powerful an argument 
for the Christian’s faith and so attractive to the young. But 
you know how early sorrow leaves its mark indelibly on the 
features, although the peace and joy are evident to those who 
live with one. Some day I want to write to you of some of 
that sorrow, that opening of the jaws of hell, which God called 
me to witness. 

“You said in your address that but for the grace of God 
you would have felt desperate anger at those unjust and 
wicked men. I had to endure all that before the grace of God 
was in my heart, and even after—while it was not strong 
enough to overcome the fire of wrath within me. For months 
and years I longed to bathe my hands in blood.~ I was on the > 
point of becoming an assassin of assassins. Vengeance, hor- 
ror and hatred devoured my soul. God seemed blotted out. 
What I knew and saw shook my hold upon Him. Demons 
seemed to govern this world. My dreams at night were of 
murder and violence. I hated with a hatred which broke my 
heart and drove me from God. I was a murderess in my 
heart, through vengeance. But at last God so thoroughly 
broke my heart with despair that I gave up, and left the mat- 
ter with Him. What we see and read of in England does not 
half come up to what I have seen abroad. One instance will 
be enough to show you what I mean. Some time I will give 
you it; and then multiply that by ten thousand and think if it 
is surprising that I should look depressed.” 


Only too well satisfied in her own mind of the ex- 
istence and extent of the evil, Mrs. Booth neverthe- 
less saw the importance of having such facts at her 
disposal as would corroborate her statements when 
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pressing the matter home upon others. Further in- 
vestigations were accordingly commenced under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Bramwell Booth, who 
at the cost of nerve and strength, and with infinite 
toil and patience, followed up some of the clues which 
had been obtained. A mass of information on the 
subject was thus accumulated, sufficient to abundantly 
confirm the previous statements. 

The idea of bringing public sentiment to bear upon 
the question naturally presented itself. But this was 
a course which was viewed with reluctance. The 
character of the evil was such that publicity was for 
many reasons to be deprecated. Moreover, there was 
in the journalistic world a widespread conspiracy of 
silence, and it was doubtful whether any newspaper 
of sufficient weight could be found which would be 
willing to ventilate the subject, or plead the cause 
in the hearty manner necessary to ensure success. 

There was, however, one exception; there might 
have been others, but one at least had proved that 
he could speak—and speak without the assurance of a 
sympatheticecho. The former editor of the Northern 
Echo, Mr. W. T. Stead, to whom we have already at 
some length referred, was at the time in London as 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. The chivalrous spirit 
by which the Army leaders knew him to be animated 
induced them to place their information at his dis- 
posal, and to invite him to enquire for himself into the 
truth of the evils which were alleged to exist. 

At first Mr. Stead was as incredulous as others had 
been, and disposed to treat the reports as having been 
grossly exaggerated. Mr. Bramwell Booth invited 
him to meet Mr. Benjamin Scott, the City Chamber- 
lain, who was specially familiar with the details of 
one branch of this iniquity—the Continental traffic. 
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Mr. Stead consented. In an adjoining room Mr. 
Booth placed his reserve force, consisting of some of 
the unfortunate victims of the trade. After discuss- 
ing the matter for some little time, and fully confirm- 
ing, from facts that were in his possession, the state- 
ments made by Mr. Booth, Mr. Scott was obliged to 
leave. One by one Mr. Stead then listened to and 
questioned the girl witnesses who had been brought. 
Conviction forced itself slowly upon his mind. It 
was with difficulty that he could restrain his emotions. 
The last of the victims had withdrawn. The two 
men, both in the prime of life—not too old to be en- 
thusiastic, not so young as to be rashly led away by 
their feelings—were left alone in the room. ‘There 
was a momentary pause. Mr. Booth waited to see 
what his friend would say. The gilence was painful. 
At length, raising his clenched hand in the air, Mr. 
Stead brought it down upon the table with a force 
that made the inkpots dance, while he gave vent to 
his emotions in a yell. The one word, “Damn!” rang | 
through the room. Then bursting into tears the two 
men grasped each other’s hands, and vowed. upon 
their knees before God that they would not rest until 
something had been done to expose and remedy the 
evil. 

Not satisfied with the evidence already gained, Mr. 
Stead formed at once a secret commission of enquiry, 
an amateur detective force, which should familiarise 
itself with every detail of the traffic, and, trusting noth- 
ing to hearsay, should learn from the very lips of those 
engaged in the business the extent and nature of their 
operations. The manner in which Mr. Stead carried 
out his investigations it is not our province to describe. 
But for the noble spirit which animated him posterity 
can but award him its highest meed of praise, and his 
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name will doubtless be handed down as ranking high 
among the true benefactors of mankind. He had every- 
thing to lose, nothing to gain, by the course that he 
pursued. In the first place, it required no little cour- 
age to stir up such a hornet’s nest. The men who 
did so must be prepared to carry their lives in their 
hands and risk the vengeance of those with whose 
gains and pleasures they dared to interfere. Money 
was no object to the inhuman patrons of the trade, 
one of whom made it his boast that he had been the 
means of casting two thousand innocent girls upon 
the streets, whilst another had given a standing order 
to a single agency for seventy new victims every year. 

The devices by which they were entrapped, the 
bribes and subterfuges for the evasion of the existing 
law, the sickening details of the cruelties practised, it 
is impossible here to repeat. Suffice it to say that the 
dismal horrors then discovered were of such a char- 
acter as to baffle description. 

But the law. Was there no remedy for dealing 
with these atrocities? And here was the loophole of 
the criminals. * The law recognized the right of young 
girls above the age of thirteen to dispose of them- 
selves, however ignorant they might be of the conse- 
quences. The ranks of vice were largely recruited 
by means of guileless girls, who, lured by promises 
of money, clothes, and situations, and ignorant of 
what they were doing, were enticed to sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. It was obviously 
necessary to raise the age of consent. ‘Three times 
the House of Lords, to its eternal credit be it said, 
had passed a bill for the amendment of the criminal 
law upon the subject, and as often the House of Com- 
mons, to its eternal shame, had blocked the scheme. 
Every effort had been made to rouse these legislators 
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from their apathy. Not that there was any reasonable 
ground to doubt the facts. The Lords’ Committee, 
which sat for ten months in order to enquire into this 
dreadful slavery, through Lord Dalhousie stated 
that it “surpassed in arrant villany and rascality any 
other trade in human beings in any part of the world, 
in ancient or modern times.” Lord Shaftesbury, who 
was one of the Committee, affirmed “that anything 
more horrible, or anything approaching the wicked- 
ness and cruelty perpetrated in these dens of infamy 
in Brussels, it was impossible to imagine.” Lord 
Dalhousie further stated that “upward of twenty pro- 
curers had been at work in England, to the knowledge 
of the police, since 1875.” And yet a majority in the 
House of Commons, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, stubbornly refused for five long years to act 
upon the information they had received! 

For Mrs. Booth to know of the existence of an evil 
was to seek to remedy it. While the enquiries above 
described were being prosecuted, it occurred to her, 
among other plans, that the present was a fitting op- 
portunity for presenting a direct appeal to Her Majesty 
the Queen. Knowing the personal interest manifested 
by Her Majesty in the welfare of her subjects, and 
assured that the woes and sufferings of these, her 
weak and injured daughters, could not fail to excite 
her deepest sympathy, Mrs. Booth addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Queen: 


“ May tt please your Mayesty : 


“My heart has been so filled with distress and apprehension 
on account of the rejection by the House of Commons of the 
Bill for the Protection of Young Girls from the consequences 
of male profligacy, that, on behalf of tens of thousands of the 
most pitiable and helpless of your Majesty’s subjects, I venture 
to address you. 
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“First, I would pray that your Majesty will cause the Bill 
to be re-introduced during the present session of Parliament; 
and, 

“Secondly, I would pray that your Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to insist on the limit of age being fixed at 
sixteen. 

“T feel sure that if your Majesty could only be made ac- 
quainted with the awful sacrifice of infant purity, health, and 
happiness, to the vices of the evil-minded men who oppose the 
raising of the age, your mother’s heart would bleed with pity. 

“The investigation, in connection with our operations 
throughout the kingdom, of cases continually transpiring 
brings to our knowledge appalling evidence of the enormity 
of the crimes daily perpetrated; crimes such as must, ere long, 
if something is not done, undermine our whole social fabric 
and bring down the judgments of God upon our nation. 

“Tf I could only convey to your Majesty an idea of the tenth 
part of the demoralisation, shame, and suffering entailed on 
thousands of the children of the poor by the present state of 
the law on this subject I feel sure that your womanly feel- 
ings would be roused to indignation, and that your Majesty 
would make the remaining years of your glorious reign (which 
I fervently pray may be many) even more illustrious than 
those that are past, by going off merely conventional lines in 
order to save the female children of your people from a fate 
worse than that of slaves or savages. 

“May He who is the Avenger of the oppressed incline the 
heart of your Majesty to come to His help in this matter, prays 
“Yours, on behalf of the innocents, 

“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


To this Her Majesty sent the following reply: 


“The Dowager Duchess Roxburgh presents her compli- 
ments to Mrs. Booth, and is desired by the Queen to acknow- 
ledge Mrs. Booth’s letter of the 3rd instant, and to say that 
Her Majesty, fully sympathising with Mrs. Booth on the pain- 
ful subject to which it refers, has already had communication 
thereon with a lady closely connected with the Government, 
to whom Mrs. Booth’s letter will be immediately forwarded.” 


Determined to leave no stone unturned to secure 
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the passing of the Act, Mrs. Booth next addressed 
herself to Mr. Gladstone, who was then Prime Minis- 
ter, in the following terms: 


“ To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 

“Dear MR. GLADSTONE:—My heart has been so oppressed 
of late with the awful disclosures forced upon us in connection 
with our movement throughout the kingdom, that I feel con- 
strained to write you to implore that you will insist upon the 
re-introduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill during 
this session. ; 

“T think I may thoughtfully say that I represent hundreds 
of thousands of the working classes in this request, for I have 
ample evidence that if they were appealed to their voices 
would be raised as the voice of one man in seconding this 
request. 

“T would also entreat you to use your great influence in 
order to raise the age of the responsibility of girls to seven- 
teen, and, further, that the Bill shall confer power to search 
any premises where there is reasonable ground to suspect 
that any girl under age is detained for immoral purposes; or 
for any other woman so detained against her will. I feel sure 
that if you knew of the fearful crimes that are being daily 
perpetrated in this city, the numbers of helpless children who 
are being literally bought and sold, and sacrificed, body and 
soul, for the gratification of male profligacy, you would deem 
this question of so great importance that you would take steps 
for the immediate alteration of the law in the direction 
suggested. 

“Dear Mr. Gladstone, you have done much for the helpless 
and the oppressed in this and other lands; let me implore you 
to turn your attention to this question, and to crown these 
illustrious achievements by doing all that is possible to you in 
order to rescue the infant victims of a debauchery and villany 
worse than that of slaveholders or savages. 

“I am overwhelmed with shame and grief for the destruc- 
tion of the daughters of my people by the very men who 
ought to be foremost in chivalry and virtue, and I am per- 
suaded that, if something effectual is not done, there will be, 
ere long, such an exposure of their crimes as will shake the 
nation to its centre, and awfully loosen the restraints of both 
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law and morality. In the name of numbers of outraged in- 
fants, of agonised parents, of insulted humanity and of blas- 
phemed religion, I beseech you, dear Mr. Gladstone, not to 
turn a deaf ear to this appeal, and may the God of the 
oppressed guide and own your efforts, prays 
“Yours, on behalf of the innocents, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


To this letter was sent the following reply: 


“MapamM :—Mr. Gladstone has received your letter, but Ge- 
sires me to say that he fears he cannot at a moment like the 
present undertake to examine personally the questions you 
touch on in connection with the Criminal Procedure Bill. 
The Government, by introducing the bill, have shown their 
sense of the importance of the subject, and Mr. Gladstone 
will not fail to forward your communication to the Home 
Secretary, with whom the conduct of the bill in Parliament 
primarily rests. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“H..W. PRIMROSE.” 


Hopeful, however, as were these and other replies 
which Mrs. Booth received to her letters, the adoption 
of any definite remedial measures continued to be 
delayed. The House of Commons was too much ab- 
sorbed with matters relating to property and taxes to 
find time to concern itself about the destruction of Eng- 
land’s womanhood, who lay in slaughtered thousands 
upon the high places of the field. It became evident 
that little or nothing would be accomplished unless 
the final stimulus which springs from public opinion 
were applied. The iron which when cold, or even 
warm, would not yield to the most skilful hammer’s 
thrice-repeated blows, when plunged into the flames 
and tempered to white heat would readily accept the 
moulding will. There was one card left to play; the 
trump card of publicity. It had been kept back in 
the lingering hope that the Government would not 
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require this last impetus. But at length, with a dra- 
matic effect only increased by the delay, it was flung 
down, and it had barely touched the table when it 
was evident to all that the battle was won. 

And now followed one of those mighty moral up- 
heavals which require to be witnessed to be under- 
stood. For once the national conscience was roused. 
More than roused; it was lashed to fury at the dis- 
covery of atrocities perpetrated with impunity beneath 
the very shadow of the law. Vice, caught unawares 
and stripped of all its pageantry, was dragged re- 
morselessly from its dark hiding-place and_pilloried 
before the public gaze. What the servants of the 
law were paid to do but would not do, or dared not 
do, the Christian enterprise of those who were ready, 
in the cause of humanity, to risk their own life and 
reputation was destined toaccomplish. Well might 
the world go nearly mad at the hideous revelations 
contained in the “Maiden Tribute of Modern Baby- 
lon,” which, coming from the able pen of Mr. Stead, 
stirred so profoundly public sentiment. 

A drop of the polluted waters—only a Monaes 
thrown through virtue’s lantern upon the sheet before 
the public gaze. Child-slavery, arch-villany, refined 
cruelty, and superlative brutality were thrust into the 
journalistic pillory, and held up for the universal 
execration of mankind. 

Realising the magnitude of the opportunity, and 
determined to make the utmost use of the rising tide 
of public opinion, the General organised mass-meet- 
ings in London and throughout the provinces, where 
Mrs. Booth poured forth her pent-up indignation on 
immense and enthusiastic audiences. Powerful with 
her pen, Mrs. Booth was well-nigh irresistible upon 
the platform, especially on a subject which had so 
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deeply stirred her inmost soul. Some interesting 
references to these gatherings are made in the follow- 
ing letters to her daughter Emma, who was then in 
Switzerland: 


“Oh, how wicked the worldis! Bramwell and Stead have 
been engaged on some investigations about the child prosti- 
tution of London, and their discoveries are awful. I wrote 
the Queen on Thursday about it, and received a most gracious 
teply. I have never known anything take such hold of Bram- 
well for years. I told him I never felt so proud of him in my 
life. But all this on the top of our other work is killing. 
However, I have felt better the last few days.” 


Writing again, on the day previous to the publica- 
tion of the “ Maiden Tribute,’’ Mrs. Booth says: 


“The first article is coming out in the Pa// Mall to-morrow. 
It will cause a shaking! And time it did! These fiends per- 
petrating such hellish crimes as these! It is a wonder that 
the people do not lynch them and burn their houses about 
their ears! It has made me feel awful sometimes while the 
investigations have been going on. Wehave got some of the 
children in our keeping! Pray that we may be able to burst 
up this machinery of hell. 

“JT am going to hold some meetings with Mrs. Butler on the 
subject at the West End. Pray forme. Oh, if I were only— 
but it is of no use wishing. You young ones must take my 
place and do better. Iam writing to Lord Salisbury, who is 
now Prime Minister, a somewhat similar letter to the one I 
sent Mr. Gladstone on the question. We are determined to 
have the law altered. Poor Bramwell has been sadly over- 
done, but I trust the worst is now over.” 


In another letter Mrs. Booth says: 


“T am delighted to hear of your improvement. It has been 
the ointment to my heart this morning in the midst of a del- 
uge of distressing feelings aroused by these dreadful disclo- 
sures, which I do hope you know nothing about. I told Bram- 
well not to send the Pal/ Mall, and I hope you won’t ask for 
it. You see, you can do nothing away there, and you could 
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not possibly read it without harrowing every feeling of your 
nature and upsetting your nights for a week atleast. There- 
fore do be persuaded, and be willing to remain in ignorance 
till you return. 

“We are doing all that mortals can. Poor papa is 
dreadfully harassed, and I am more distressed than I can say 
at being just now so helpless physically. However, I am 
mending, and hope to be able to address two meetings on the 
subject, one at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, the other at St. 
James’s, in which Mrs. Butler and others are going to help me. 
Mr. Samuel Morley is to take the chair on Tuesday. 

“The excitement in the city and in the House of Commons 
yesterday was unparalleled for many years gone by. They 
say there was nothing else talked about in the House. I 
have a letter this morning in answer to mine of Tuesday to 
Lord Salisbury, who you know has taken the place of Mr. 
Gladstone. Of course the rascals who are in this iniquity are 
raging, and our one fear is that it may make it worse for our 
poor people; however, we see no way to mend the evil but 
by fighting it out. I know you will pray for us, especially 
the General and Bramwell. Don’t let it agitate you. God 
will preserve us, and perhaps use us to do a great work of de- 
liverance for thousands of poor helpless girls.” 


A few days later Mrs. Booth writes again: 


“We had a grand time at Exeter Hall last night; more than 
three parts of the audience were men, anda great many out- 
siders. Two M.P.s spoke. The Hall crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Wesend you the report of speeches. The excite- 
ment in London has been unparalleled, and it is now spread- 
ing to the provinces. We are trying to arrange a meeting in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Monday, and we have a 
meeting for women only in Exeter Hall on Thursday next. 

“T miss you tremendously in this fray, the only comfort I 
have being that you are out of the horror and anguish which 
it would have inevitably brought upon you, and that you are 
laying in strength to fight the evil in coming days. 

“All this has taken me away from the Training Home, 
much to my sorrow, but we all felt it important that we 
should take advantage of the rising tide, so I could not help 
it. What all this has cost me I will not attempt to write. I 
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had four bad nights in succession, with the dreadful subject 
burning into my heart and brain. I felt as though I must go 
and walk the streets and besiege the dens where these hellish 
iniquities are going on. To keep quiet seemed like being a 
traitor to humanity. Oh, it has been a fearful time. How- 
ever, God has helped me to speak. The reports are very poor. 
I was too rapid for anybody to report me, but the truth I ut- 
tered electrified the people till they could hardly sit on their 
seats. They shouted and clapped and wept in all directions. 
I have rested better the last two nights. Pray for me. 


“ This work on top of all the rest is awful, and it is years since 
anything so harrowed my soul. I feel as though I could not 
rest, but as though I must go and ferret out these monsters 
myself. Then almost everybody, notwithstanding the indig- 
nation, seems so content with talking! Nobody appears willing 
to take the responsibility of doing or risking anything. Oh, 
what a state the world has got into! How happy they who 
are safe and well out of it, so far as themselves are concerned.” 


It was at this crisis that Mrs. Booth addressed a 
second letter to Her Majesty the Queen: 


“Your Majesty will be aware that since your last commu- 
nication to me some heart-rending disclosures have been made 
with respect to the painful subject on which I ventured to ad- 
dress you. It seems probable that some effective legislation 
will be the result, for which the multitudes of your Majesty’s 
subjects in the Salvation Army will be deeply grateful. 

“ Nevertheless, legislation will not effect what requires to be 
done. Nothing but the most desperate, systematic, and de- 
termined effort, moral and spiritual, can meet the case, and 
it would be a great encouragement to thousands of those en- 
gaged in this struggle if your Majesty would at this juncture 
graciously send us a word of sympathy and encouragement 
to be read at our mass meetings in different parts of the king- 
dom, the first of which takes place on Thursday evening next 
at Exeter Hall. 

“ Allow me to add that it would cheer your Majesty’s heart 
to hear the responses of immense audiences in different parts 
of the land when it has been intimated that the heart of your 
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1885, Majesty beats in sympathy with this effort to protect and 
Age 56. rescue the juvenile daughters of your people. 
“Praying for your Majesty’s highest peace and prosperity, 
“T have the honour to be, 
“Your Majesty’s loyal and devoted servant, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


C The To this letter Her Majesty sent the following reply: 
ween’s 

dee 
Pierest “ The Dowager Marchioness of Ely presents her compliments 


to Mrs. Booth, and begs leave to assure her that her letter, 
addressed to the Queen, has received Her Majesty’s careful 
consideration. Lady Ely need scarcely tell Mrs. Booth that 
the Queen feels very deeply on the subject to which her letter 
refers, but Her Majesty has been advised that it would not be 
desirable for the Queen to express any opinion upon a matter 
which forms at present the object of a measure before Parlia- 
ment.” 


The mon- But perhaps the crowning effort of the campaign 
petition was the organising by the General of a monster peti- 
Paes tion to the House of Commons. So overwhelming 
minster. was the response to his appeal that within the short 
space of seventeen days no less than 343,000 signa- 

tures were obtained. Coiled up in an immense roll, 
measuring in length two miles, bound together and 

draped with the Army colours, the petition was placed 

upon a large open wagon and escorted in the direction 

of Westminster to the point beyond which public dem- 
onstrations were not allowed to proceed. It was then 

driven to the entrance of the Houses of Parliament, 

where it was carried by eight stalwart uniformed Sal- 
vationists and deposited upon the floor of the House of 

Inthe Commons. It was a unique and impressive spectacle, 
Hause of the members rising to their feet spontaneously to view 
mons. the unwonted scene. Thus within the very precincts 
of the Nation's legislature, as well as through the 

length and breadth of the land, the wail of trampled 
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innocence and womanhood was voiced. An angry 
nation thundered at the gates and demanded instan- 
taneous vindication of the law. The spectacle was 
sublime. Righteous indignation, that grandest echo 
of the God in man—when humanity rises in self 
forgetfulness to its stature’s utmost height, every 
nerve, every sinew of its being stretched in simulta 
neous action—grand in an individual, never looked 
more nationally grand. With sparkling eyes and 
beating heart, and cheeks crimsoned with honest 
shame, all that was true and noble in England’s life 
and homes stood forth to demand justice, deliverance, 
and protection for the girlhood of the land. 

It was in vain that some in power whined and 
whimpered that there was “no law;” that while pro- 
perty was guarded by a bayonet-fence unprotected 
maidenhood could sell the priceless birthright of her 
virtue to the first villain who was clever enough to 
deceive her artless innocence and base enough to 
fling his ruined victim on the streets. If such was 
law, then law must be mended; and mended it was, 
with a celerity unequalled in the history of England’s 
lawmaking. The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
raising the age of consent to 16, was carried through 
Parliament in a way which showed what could be 
done if those who ought to do it would. 
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But the battle with the harpies and their Minotaur 
allies had not yet.ended. The last scene inthe 
drama had still to be played. More strange, more 
incredible, more audaciously impossible than could 
have been imagined, was the solemn farce that was 
to be enacted on the public stage. It was an outrage 
alike on virtue and on common sense, and posterity 
will cover the actors in the discreditable cause with 
shame, and will wonder that men of honour could be 
found who would be willing to sacrifice the dignity 
of the law in going through the great transparent 
legal pantomime. 

A Balaclava charge, a cloud of dust, dust in the 
Parliament, dust in the law courts, dust, especially— 
a veritable shower of it—in the newspapers, dust in 
the office, dust in the counting-house, dust in the 
brothel, dust in the club, dust here, dust there, dust 
everywhere—and the great unparalleled dust trick 
was performed. It was an expensive affair—must 
have cost £10,000 if it cost a shilling; but that was 
the best part of the hoax, for the public themselves 
had to pay! And the conjurors—well, to say the 
least, none of them were the worse off, and some of 
them—let us not ask whata grateful people gave them 
for their services. They were all honourable men! 
And their immense .sacrifices, unequalled energy, 
brilliant detective skill, and legal acumen in discov- 
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ering and punishing the real criminals, was it not 
worthy of the paltry sum? Should not their names 
be emblazoned in the temple of fame, and heralded 
throughout the world, as the faithful defenders of 
wickedness in high places, as the noble champions of 
vice, as the slaughterers of “the two witnesses” who 
had dared to prophesy, “clothed in sackcloth,” 
against the abominations of the day? Had not the 
time come when all the belibelled inhabitants of 
brotheldom might “rejoice, and make merry, and send 
gifts one to another,’ because “the two prophets” 
who had “tormented them” had been slain? 

But the trick! The dust had slowly cleared. The 
bewildered public was half stupefied. There was 
dust in its eyes, dust in its nostrils, dust in its ears, 
dust half-way down its throat. It coughed, choked, 
sneezed, rubbed its eyes red and cleared its specta- 
cles to gaze upon a scene which no Shakespeare would 
have had the audacity to conceive. And yet there 
was a striking parallel after all. The actors in this 
novel play might have been studying the “ Merchant 
of Venice.” For the proverbial Jew; no, nota Jew— 
be it not breathed!—an Luglshman, was there, de- 
manding persistently his “pound of flesh.” Armed 
with the “ Maiden Tribute,” standing upon the letter 
of the law, he faced an English jury, demanding— 
what? Justice! Yes, justice, for the brothel-keeper, 
—for the slave-traders, for the Minotaurs, for the 
harpies, whose peaceful orgies had been thus sud- 
denly disturbed! 

The dust had cleared. The pillory was there— 
not-one but half a dozen pillories! And the infa- 
mous monsters, where were they? Not far distant, 
to be sure! Tittering beneath the ermine of nobil- 
ity, yelping behind the editorial chair, and, alas, 
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worst of all, grimacing triumphantly from behind the 
sheltering egis of the law. 

But the pillories! They were not empty? Oh, no! 
The “good Samaritans” were there—pilloried for cre- 
ating an obstruction in the road of vice! The crimi- 
nals who had been accustomed to pass from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, with a free permit to rob, to worse than 
rob, every maiden over thirteen, had certainly been 
obstructed—permanently so! The road had been 
narrowed by three yards. It was wide enough still, 
Heaven knew! but it had been narrowed, none the 
less. Intolerable! Poor vice! The victim of insa- 
tiable virtue! But now the day of vengeance had 
arrived! The “good Samaritans” were pilloried, and 
injured. girlhood’ left to perish.in the road._(. ihe 
Barabbas of the brothels was released, and the old cry 
was raised, “ Down with the Nazarene!” 

And yet it was a glorious spectacle. For just as 
vice needs but to be seen in order to be scorned, so 
virtue never looks more beautiful than beneath the 
blaze of a veritable sunlight of publicity. Turn it 
which way you will, italwaysshines. Like a diamond 
with a thousand facets, it will bear looking at from 
every point of view. 

The enemies of righteousness had thought to turn 
the guns of purity against itself. Through the lan- 
tern of misrepresentation, calumny, ridicule, satire, 
and what not, they would depict upon the sheet be- 
fore the public eye the blemishes of virtue, and prove 
her to be, after all, but one degree removed from vice 
in turpitude. The governmental, legal, journalistic 
mountains quaked and rocked in the throes of a veri- 
table earthquake of bombast. The nation looked, 
but not so much as the proverbial little mouse could 
it descry! Two beautiful, pure, self-sacrificing char- 
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acters shone out upon the sheet, like guardian angels 
of humanity; two men who were not deaf to the 
cries of tens of thousands of injured innocents because 
their own babes happened to be safe; upon whose 
hearts the tears of the widow and the orphan and the 
oppressed fell like molten lead. It was a spectacle 
worth looking at and seldom seen: two men who were 
willing in these days to shoulder a real cross, and fight 
a real battle on mankind’s behalf. Had they been 
the only two it would have been something, but one 
at least represented thousands more who were ready 
at a signal to make like sacrifices in the service of 
their fellow-men. 

“The Armstrong case will smash the Salvation 
Army,” pronounced a titled celebrity, who was fa- 
voured with a seat upon the Bow Street bench and 
who thought he might at last safely venture upon a 
prophecy which could not fail to come to pass. In- 
deed, those who were supposed to know unhesitatingly 
declared that the proceedings were aimed as much at 
the Salvation Army as at the neo-journalism with 
which Mr. Stead’s name was identified. But the 
would-be prophet was doomed to be disappointed 
once more. The Armstrong case did not crush the 
Salvation Army. How could it? Instead of doing 
so it advertised it far and wide as the champion of 
the oppressed, a terror to evildoers, and a national 
bulwark against the encroachments of vice and crime. 

Villains, rich or poor, were to learn that not one, 
‘but a hundred thousand men and women linked as 
one, would in future bar their way and interpose 
their own bodies between them and the miserable 
victims of their lust. Even Rebecca Jarrett, the one 
repentant Magdalene, out of whom not seven but le- 
gions of impure devils had been cast, bore with forti- 
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7 tude, as the righteous meed of her former crimes, the 


unjust punishment of her one great effort to redeem 
the atrocious past. Surely the Pharisees would have 
blushed to pass a sentence of six months on Mary 
Magdalene, as she left the presence of Jesus Christ 
after she had renounced a life of sin for one of virtue. 
But the male Magdalenes of that day, who knew Mary 
so well, and who in the sight of Heaven were no 
better than their despised victim, had not yet reached 
that point of nineteenth century hardihood! Were 
there no unrepentant Jarretts that the law could lay 
its hands upon, that it must wreak its vengeance on 
the solitary one who dared to turn Queen’s evidence 
in exposing the depth of this vile traffic to the world? 
It was indeed a rude trial of the genuineness of her 
penitence. But she stood the test, proving the reality 
of the change, and will one day doubtless meet her 
accusers at the bar of God, where pardoned Magda- 
lenes will have a better chance. In touching contrast 
to the action of the Government and Judge in regard 
to Jarrett was the offer of a girl captain in the Salva- 
tion Army to take her place and bear her punishment! 
And there could be no doubt that not one, but hun- 
dreds, of her comrades would have volunteered to do 
the same. 

A tale is told by Macaulay of a rich Brahmin who 
was shown a drop of sacred Ganges water through a 
microscope. Horrified at the sight of its impurities, 
the Brahmin asked the price of the unlucky instru- 
ment, paid for it, and dashed it to atoms on the spot. 
Christianity smiles. The Brahmin’s folly neither 
purified the drop nor the stream from which it was 
taken. Whether or not he chose to recognize the 
fact, the animalculz were there. The question was 
what to do with them. 
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But here the Brahmin wasa Christian Government, 1885, 


the microscope the “ Maiden Tribute,” its operator a Age 56 

Christian journalist, the drop of water taken from the _The 
5 r : ¢ 5 stream 

national pool. The sight was truly sickening. The — not 


man who could behold it unmoved must be heartless ““*"*’* 


indeed. And yet this enlightened Christian Govern- 

ment proceeds to imitate precisely the action of the 
Brahmin priest. Instead of setting earnestly to work 

to cleanse the impure stream, it seizes the unpaid-for 
microscope and hurls it to the ground, and then leaps 

upon its owner, drags him to the bar, proclaims a 
solemn fast, and sets up “men of Belial” to prove 

that “ Naboth hath blasphemed God and the king”— 

no, God and brotheldom—and hurls him for the offence 

into a felon’s cell! while his vineyard, to complete How will 
the parallel, was soon afterwards given to another! read? 
Could the annals of hypocrisy present a stranger 
scene? How will such actions read in the light of 
history—nay, of the Great White Throne? Surely 
Pharisees are out-Phariseed, and Jezebel herself out- 
Jezebeled for once! 

To say that Mrs. Booth was indignant is but feebly This fou 
to describe the horror of amazement with which she ss Pt 
regarded this foul strategem! She mourned most be- 
cause it was calculated to draw a false scent across the 
track, and to turn public attention from the evil itself to 
those who were striving, however imperfectly, to deal 
with it. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act having been General 
passed she had left London with the General for the 44 Mrs. 
provinces, eager to use the widespread interest of the Pome, 
hour in awakening universal attention to the one 
great theme: the salvation of the world. The Gen- 
eral, in particular, was anxious to remind his followers 
that the subject which had lately engrossed the public 
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mind was but a single manifestation of the all-pre- 
vailing sin which, ina thousand different forms, was 
the source of the miseries of mankind. Nothing has 
perhaps more emphatically contributed to the success 
of the Army than the persistency with which its leaders 
have ever kept the one main object in view. 

Great was their astonishment, however, when late 
one night they received a telegram urging their imme- 


diate return to London, and informing them that the 


Government had decided to prosecute, not the authors 
of the recently revealed atrocities, but those who had 
been the means of calling public attention to the ex- 
istence of the evil. ‘Mr. Stead, Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
Mrs. Combe, and Rebecca Jarrett, the reclaimed 
brothel-keeper, had been arraigned and brought to 
the bar. 

And here it is necessary toexplain. Mr. Stead had 
stated, among other things, that it was possible, for 
the sum of £5, or even less, to purchase in the Lon- 
don slave market, at a few days’ notice, a young girl, ~ 
to entrap her under false pretences, to remove her to 
a brothel, to drug her, and to commit her to a life of 


’ shame, under the very eye of the law. Scores of in- 


stances were given. Among others,a girl named 
Armstrong was purchased, with the assistance of a 
converted ex-brothelkeeper, Rebecca Jarrett. Care 
was of course taken that the girl should be in no way 
harmed, and then every other step of the alleged road 
to ruin was trodden without the slightest hitch or dif- 
ficulty being encountered in the way; the girl being 
finally handed over to the care and safe-keeping of the 
Salvation Army, by whom she was removed to the 
Continent. 

Here, then, was the flaw in Mr. Stead’s armor. It 
is said that when Achilles was dipped into the Styx 
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he was rendered invulnerable at every point save his 
heel, by which he happened to be held. And here 
was the “ Maiden Tribute’s” Achilles’ heel at which the 
legal shafts were forthwith aimed. Mr. Stead was 
a law-breaker! He was a criminal self-confessed! 
“What need have we of further witness?” Motives 
were neither here nor there. The law had been 
broken. The law must be vindicated. “The engi- 
neer’ must be “hoist with his own petard.” His 
accomplices, Mr. Bramwell Booth and Mrs. Combe, 
a Swiss lady, must be punished for the “crime” of 
receiving and sheltering the girl whom they believed, 
rightly or wrongly, to have been sold for evil pur- 
poses. The ex-brothelkeeper must, of course, be 
added to the list, with two other participators in the 
transaction. A few real malefactors must be mixed 
up with the make-believes to manifest the judicial 
impartiality of the law! 

Determined to protest against the perpetration of 
such a wrong Mrs. Booth addressed the following 
letter to Sir Richard Cross, who was then Home 
Secretary: 

“To the Right Honourable Sir Richard Cross. 

“Sir :—You will doubtless have learnt from the daily papers 
that the Public Prosecutor has commenced proceedings against 
some of the agents concernedin the disclosures recently re- 
corded in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

“One of these agents, Rebecca Jarrett, was herself a victim 
of male criminality at the age of fifteen, and lived an immoral 
life for fourteen years, the greater part of which time she kept 
a brothel and was allowed to prosecute her vile trade without 
the interference of the law. Nine months ago this woman 
was rescued by the Salvation Army, and has since lived an 
entirely changed life, although she has not been in connection 
with the Salvation Army all the time. 

“While engaged in the recent disclosures she was in the 
employ of Mrs. Butler, of Winchester, and has acted through- 
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1885, out only in the capacity of a benefactress and deliverer, for 
Age 56. which she has been arrested, and, though not yet even com- 
: mitted for trial, is now in,solitary confinement ina stone cell, 
Prison : J } ‘ 
treat- with only a mat to lie on, without bed or pillow, her own 


ment. warm clothing having been taken away, leaving her shivering 
with cold day and night, notwithstanding that she is suffering 
from incurable hip disease, having only left the hospital a 

few months. 
0 “Jarrett gave herself up voluntarily twenty-four hours after 
sowed she knew that a warrant was issued for her arrest; neverthe- 


less she was not allowed bail, although a brothel-keeper 
charged with keeping a disorderly house was granted this 
privilege the day before. 

“Halfhas “I cannot believe, Sir Richard, that you will allow such an 

peer injustice to continue, neither can I believe that you area 
party to the iniquity of bringing the machinery of the law to 
bear against those who have at great personal sacrifice 
brought out these horrible crimes, the half of which, you must 
be aware, has not been told. 

“So far as we of the Salvation Army are concerned in the 
revelations, we should rejoice in the opportunity for verify- 
ing them before the world, only for the grief and shame that 
we experience in contemplating the state of things which has 
made these exposures necessary. 

eae “T may add that personally I am broken-hearted at the con- 

ment’s templation of the prospects of our nation, and after thirty 

attitude. ears’ hard toil amongst the masses of the people, for their ren- 
ovation and salvation, I must say the attitude of the Govern- 
ment on this question is most disheartening, having the ap- 
pearance of judicial blindness which must inevitably be the 
presage of coming retribution. 

“Praying that you will give immediate orders for the ame- 
lioration of Jarrett’s surroundings, 

+ lam sir; 
“Yours very respectfully, seeking the lost, 
“ CATHERINE Boortu.” 


Law must Whether or not the condition of Jarrett was ameli- 

are Ws : 

course, orated, so far as the prosecution was concerned the 
protest was in vain. What could Sir Richard Cross 


do? The law must take its ordinary course! 
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Writing, a few days subsequently, to Lady Cairns 
Mrs. Booth thus expresses her indignation at the 
course: 


“My DEAR Laby CaIRNS:—You will readily believe that this 
is a very trying time to me, not only, I think I can truly say, be- 
cause of any personal inconvenience or suffering entailed up- 
onus, but because of the burning sense of injustice driven into 
my soul by the present action of the Government. What a 
sight it must be to God and angels to see the power of the 
Government of this great country exerted to crush those who, 
at great personal risk and suffering, have dared to attack the 
enormities which are destroying the very vitals of our national 
life, instead of turning its attention to the Minotaur,* and 
other similar monsters! 

“T am almost paralysed with grief and shame. I had so 
hoped that we should be able to mend things without dragging 
out the names and crimes of individuals, many of them so high 
in position and authority. Noone can possibly mourn over this 
more than we do, for, as you know, we have been toiling, 
more especially the last twenty years, to implant the fear of 
God and respect for righteous law in the minds of the lower 
classes; but the insane action of the Government leaves us no 
alternative. 

“T fear judicial blindness must have fallen upon our rulers, 
and anarchy and destruction are before us; and the agonising 
feeling that one can do nothing to avert the danger is almost 
too heavy to be borne. I know you unite with us in crying 
to God that in the midst of deserved wrath He will remember 


mercy. 
“I am, dear Lady Cairns, 


“Yours faithfully, in the war, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


But protests were of little avail. Government was 
inexorable. Having proved its sincerity in recognis- 
ing the evil by passing the Act, it was next going to 
stultify itself and Parliament by proving that there 
was no need for the Act! Here was an incredible 


* One of the villains described in the “‘Maiden Tribute.” 
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piece of inconsistency! First to legislate for brothel- 
dom, and then to whitewash brotheldom by proving 
that, after all, it was not so bad as some supposed. 
Why did they not prosecute the Committee of the 
House of Lords, and include Lord Dalhousie or Lord 
Shaftesbury in their impeachment of Messrs. Stead 
and Bramwell Booth? 

Sir Richard Cross had himself made the following 
remarks in the House of Commons at the second 
reading of the Bill: 


“He desired to say a word as to the position of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the measure. The matter had been 
before the country now for a considerable time. In 1881 and 
1882 the House of Lords Committee investigated it at some 
length and made a most valuable report. Those who had read 
that report and the evidence given before the Committee 
could have no doubt that a bill of this kind was absolutely 
necessary. The bill contained practically no new principle, 
being merely an extension of the existing law in different 
ways. ... A bill on this subject was introduced into the 
House of Lords in 1883 and another in 1884, and the bill of the 
late Government had been introduced and passed in the House 
of Lords this year. So that no one could say that this ques- 
tion had been approached in a hurried manner. The country 
had had full opportunity for considering it. ... The late 
Government were convinced that the question was thoroughly 
tipe for discussion.” 


The Attorney-general had spoken even more 
strangely on the subject: : 


“Tt seemed to him to be conceded that there was a very 
substantial evil, and one which it was the bounden duty of 
every man who had regard for humanity and morality to grap- 
ple with if he could. . . . There had been going on for some 
time a positive trade by some disreputable persons in young 
girls, not only with the view of keeping them at home, but 
with the view of inducing them to go abroad. ... Almost 
everybody who had spoken agreed that there was a great and 
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crying evil to be remedied, and the main difference of opinion 
was as to whether the bill would do much good. At any rate, 
so far as regarded the clauses directed against the disgusting 
trade referred to, it could do no harm. There was ample 
reason to justify Her Majesty’s Government, and all who 
‘ wished to legislate in the cause of humanity and morality, in 
endeavouring to passthe bill.” 


But the travesty of justice must goon. The Bow 
Street magistrate, Mr. Vaughan, before whom the pre- 
liminary investigations are made, has great doubts 
whether he ought to commit Mr. Bramwell Booth or 
Mrs. Combe. But he commits them all the same. 
The prosecutor, not the prisoner, must have the bene- 
fit of the doubt. And then the Old Bailey trial 
‘before Mr. Justice Lopes drags its weary length along 
for twelve days, ending in the triumphant acquittal 
of Mr. Bramwell Booth and Mrs. Combe, and in the 
conviction and imprisonment of Mr. Stead, Jarrett, 
and the three other accused. 

Before the trial was concluded Mrs. Booth sent to 
Her Majesty the Queen the following telegram: 


“To Her Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN :—May 
it please your Majesty to allow me to state that I know 
W. T. Stead, whose prosecution has been instigated by the 
hate and revenge of bad men, to be one of the bravest and 
most righteous men in your Majesty’s dominions, and if to- 
morrow he should be sentenced to imprisonment it will shock 
and arouse millions of your best and most loyal subjects to 
the highest indignation. I pray by all the love I bear your 
Majesty, and by all the pity I feel for your outraged infant 
subjects, that you will, if possible, interfere to avert such a 
national calamity. May God endue your Majesty with wisdom 
and strength to ignore all evil counsellors, and to exert your 
royal prerogative for the deliverance of those who are perse- 
cuted only for righteousness’ sake, prays your loyal and 


devoted servant in Jesus, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH,” 
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To this Mrs. Booth received from Her Majesty the 
following telegram in reply: 


“The Queen has received’your telegram. It is well under- 
stood that Her Majesty cannot interfere in the proceedings of 
any trial while it is going on. If necessary, an appeal: 
through the Secretary of State can be made to wae Queen for 
a remission of sentence.’ 


Acting upon Her Majesty’s reply, as soon as the 
case had been decided Mrs. Booth addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Sir Richard Cross: 


“Srir:—Having appealed to Her Majesty the Queen on be- 
half of Mr. Stead and Rebecca Jarrett, prior to the passing of 
their sentences, Her Majesty graciously wired me in reply, 
stating that she could not interfere while the trial was going 
on, but instructing me to appeal through the Secretary of 
State for a remission of sentence if desired; accordingly I 
pray, on behalf of the Salvation Army, and also of thousands 
of the most virtuous, loyal, and religious of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, that you will present our most humble and earnest 
appeal to Her Majesty for the immediate release of these pris- 
oners, who, although they may have been guilty of a technical 
breach of the law, have been actuated by the highest and 
most patriotic motives, and have by their action procured an 
unspeakable and lasting boon to the most helpless and pitiable 
of the subjects. of this realm, in the passing of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. 

“T have the honour to be, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


There can be little doubt that Her Majesty would 
have gladly granted the countless petitions which 
poured in upon her from all parts of the country for 
Mr. Stead’s, if not for Jarrett’s, release by exercising 
her prerogative. But, in regard to this, precedent 
and the Constitution left her powerless to follow out 
her own convictions without the dismissal of her Min- 
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isters. This it was hardly to be expected that Her 1885, 
Majesty would contemplate. And hence upon the Aerie 
Ministers must rest the blame of the shameful prose- 
cution from first to last. 

Writing to one of her children at the conclusion 
of the trial, Mrs. Booth says: 


“Well, thank God! the iniquitous farce of the trialis over « Infam- 
. and Bramwell is acquitted; no case against him, after all the 0s.” 
suspense, anxiety, and loss of time inflicted on us; it has put 

five years on to his life. Stead is imprisoned for three 
months. Infamous! And there is going to be a great up- 

heaval over it, or 1am mistaken. Ah, this has revealed some 
rottenness behind the scenes; truly we are far sunk asa 

nation. But touching this evil is like bearding hell itself.” 


How deeply the iron of these revelations had entered The iron 
into the soul of Mr. Bramwell Booth may be realized yee 


from the following extract from a letter addressed by 
him to the soldiers of the Salvation Army at the be- 
ginning of the trial: 


“Now that consequences which I little anticipated have r. 
come upon me I shall not flinch. Iam aware that those who Brom 
expose the doings of immoral men must expect to be attacked soldiers. 
in return, and that those who snatch the prey from the de- 
stroyer must suffer as well as their Lord and Master, 

“And so to-day, though I am sorrowful, I am rejoicing 
amidst slander, and hatred, and misunderstanding—nay, I will 
rejoice even if bonds and imprisonment await me, conscious 
that all I have done has been done for the rescue and deliver- 
ance of the poor, and the oppressed, and those who were ready 
to perish—for the glory of God and the good of the people. 

“Pray for me and for Madame Combe, whose noble and pre 
disinterested efforts to save the lost are known to many. * On ve 
Above all, go on rescuing the girls and children.” 


Thanking his comrades at the conclusion of the 
trial for their prayers and sympathy, and rejoicing 


with them over the acquittal, he condemns the action 
II, —32 
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of the Government toward Mr. Stead, Mr. Jacques, 
and Jarrett, and concludes as follows: 


“Let us live with the Judgment Seat continually before us! 
Let us live so that if any day or hour’s transactions should be 
scrutinized, even by the most bitterly hostile eyes, it shall be 
impossible for them to find that we have been doing any- 
thing else than to seek and save that which was lost, and to 
seek and to save them by the purest and best of means, too. 
God bless you!” 


From the dock of the Old Bailey Mr. Booth wrote 
some touching letters to his mother, while the issue 
of the trial was yet hanging in uncertainty: 


“My DEAREST MOTHER:—This morning we are here again, 
and the enemy is all in array against us. Just got your kind, 
brave telegram. It has cheered me. I confess last night I 
felt very much distressed indeed. I think of the Army, of 
course, and it seems so hard to have all this sort of thing 
twisted against us. I care very little about myself, but others 
do and will suffer through me. Russell is making a most 
splendid speech for Jarrett. Many people in the court cried 
when he spoke of her desire to do something to make amends 
for her former life. I cannot tell what effect he is making on 
the jury. 

“Only think how we are making history! We are the first 
prisoners put into the box to give evidence for ourselves for 
a thousand years! The thing is quite new. I expect I shall 
go into the box about noon to-morrow, or perhaps later. I 
know you will pray forme. Iam so nervous about the most 
ordinary things that I am certain to be extremely shaky. The 
strain has been very great since we began, and I am all of a 
tremble before I goin. However, God will be with me and 
give me what I ‘shall answer.’ 

“In any case, and no matter what the result, I am not 
ashamed to be here. I did all I did because the wail of the 
oppressed and the imprisoned had come up into my ears and 
gone down into my heart, and because I could not help it: 
and if I had done any. other I should have gone against my 
conscience. 
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Afternoon. 

“Russell has spoken for two hours. A simply splendid 
address. Flo sent me word when he finished that she did not 
care how the case ended after that speech. I cannot, of 
course, estimate the effect on the jury. They look on largely 
unmoved. 

“Stead is now speaking. Very fairly. Dear fellow, he is 
so poorly and worn, and has an awful cold. Still, God is 
with him, and I feel it.” 


During the summing up of the Judge he writes as 
follows: 


“Yesterday and to-day I have been better and in better 
spirits. It seems to me almost a good thing that some mis- 
takes have been made, if the result is seen in that defence of 
Stead’s and its publication in those saintly newspapers which 
had covenanted to remain silent! 

“The Judge is clearly against us; the jury will have hard 
work not to convict, unless, indeed, God deal with them. I 
cannot say which I think would be best for the cause—that we 
should be convicted or brought in not guilty. Ileave itin 
God’s hands; He sees ahead and I do not. 

“T do hope you are not overdone. We must live and fight. 
If I had not the infinitely more important work of saving 
souls to do I would dedicate myself to the life-work of ex- 
posing the scoundrels who attack virtue and cover up vice.” 


In a subsequent letter, anticipating a conviction and 
sentence from the evident animus of the Judge, Mr. 
Bramwell Booth writes: 


“The Judge is summing up very much against us indeed. 
He is doing it very ably andI can see that he has produced 
a great impression on the jury, so that it is quite possible 
that before many hours are past I may be convicted and sen- 
tenced. If Iam, I do beg you not tofret. Jam sure we shall 
not come to any harm; I have a conviction that we shall not. 
Of course, God can, and may, altogether over-rule for good 
what the Judge is saying. It seems hard to have to hear one’s 
good evil-spoken of to the extent we have to-day and Thurs- 
day, the more so when we know what we know about the set 
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who are pushing all this on. However, God is over all, and 
if we are convicted I am of opinion good will come even of 
that. I promise you, as I promised Flo, that I will take every 
possible care and use all the opportunities I have for preserv- 
ing my health. 

“ As to the case, I have no regrets as to what I did. The 
mistakes and accidents all through have only been such as are 
usually attached to all human enterprises. I regret them 
but I could not prevent them, glad as I would have been to 
do so. It is painful to have all regard for motive shut out of 
what they think it well to shut it out from, and yet to imply 
all sorts of bad motives in connection with the smallest inci- 
dents of the affair. But Ido beg you not to be distressed in 
any way about me personally. God will take care of me! 

“Then another thing: I do hope that no efforts will be made 
on my behalf, if we go to prison, that are not made on behalf 
of Stead. Do please let me beg this of you. 

“We have now got to three o'clock, and so far as I can see 
the Judge may be another hour. I shall give this letter to 
some one for you before the verdict is announced. The result 
will be telegraphed to you as soon as it is known. Your 
brave words have helped me many a time in all this, and will 
help me to the end. You do not know how I love and look 
up to you more and more every day I live. And I want you 
to live and fight far more than in the past. God will strengthen 


you, 


And thus ended the great legal comedy. Nay, it 
did not end. It was adjourned to the final Assizes 
of the Universe, when the position of the actors will 
be reversed and the accusers take the place of the 
accused. “The mills of God move slow, but they 
grind exceeding small.” 

A strange Nemesis has already followed some of 
the actors. Armstrong is in an asylum; the solici- 
tors who took him under their wing were struck off 
the rolls for three years; Mrs. Broughton, the chief 
witness for the prosecution, is dead; one of the most 
bitter editors has since collapsed; the Armstrongs’ 
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house in Charles Street was afterwards made into a 1885, 
slum post of the Salvation Army and Eliza’s sister’s Ago Se 
child was the first to be brought into its créche—while 
thousands of the very class whom the agitation was 
intended to reach and save have gladly accepted the 

shelter of the Rescue Homes and have been restored 

to lives of virtue and of usefulness, 


CHAPTERS GE 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 1885. 


Progress AS has been already remarked, the spiritual work 
Gn’ of the Salvation Army was not allowed to be inter- 
rupted during the year. Indeed it was a time of 
special progress. The foreign corps had increased 
from 273 to 520, being an addition of 247. Those in 
Great Britain had risen from 637 to 802, making an 
increase of 165. The total number of corps had thus 
multiplied from 910° to 1,322, am increase of 412: 
There had been proportionate progress in regard to 
officers. The year 1884 had closed with a grand total 
of 2,164. At Christmas, 1885, there were no less than 
3,076, being an increase of close upon 1,000 for the 

year. 
Aremark- Among other remarkable conversions of the year 
version. was that of a nihilist in Switzerland, where the per- 
secutions continued to be so severe that on more than 
one occasion the officers were fired upon with revolvers 
by the roughs. His story runs as follows: Commis- 
sioned by his companions to blow up the Government 
Palace at Berne, he had in his possession at the time 
of his conversion three bombs of dynamite. Armed 
with a dagger and revolver he attended one of the 
meetings, intenton mischief. God’s strong hand was, 
however, upon him; the shaft of conviction entered 
his soul before the day ended, and the radiance of 
his face soon gave evidence of the change which had 


taken place. Having sworn never to surrender his 
502 
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deadly weapons save into the hands of those from 
whom he had received them, he took them back to 
the desperate band, telling them bravely what had 
happened. They pointed a revolver at him, threaten- 
ing to shoot him, when he calmly answered, “ Do it. 
Iam ready to meet my God.” He is still ready, and 
though his old companions have sworn to take his 
life he goes on fearlessly, faithfully, and trium- 
phantly. 

A new departure that was initiated during the year 
consisted in the establishment of what were called 
“cavalry forts.”” These were large vans, capable of 
accommodating a dozen cadets, intended for the 
spread of the work among the villages. The first of 
these was named the Victory, and was publicly dedi- 
cated by Mrs. Booth. Others quickly followed in its 
track, and much good was thus accomplished in places 
which it would have been difficult otherwise to reach. 

The publication of “Orders and Regulations for 
Field Officers,” the General's book of instructions for 
the officers of the Salvation Army, marked another 
important advance in the direction of consolidation. 
We question whether any religious organization pos- 
sesses a code of regulations at the same time so min- 
ute and yet so comprehensive, so practical and yet so 
spiritual. 

The first number of the monthly missionary maga- 
zine of the Army, AW the World, was now issued. 
The foreign work of the Salvation Army had attained 
such proportions that it required representation to 
an extent that was not possible in the British War 
Cry. Moreover, there was a continually increasing 
circle of influential friends to whom the popular, 
rough-and-ready style of the War Cry was not suited, 
and yet who desired to be kept in touch with the 
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progress of the work. It so happened that at the very 
moment of the need an American lady of literary 
capacity and experience had offered herself for Army 
work. This happy concurrence of circumstances led 
to the establishment of Ad/ the World, which under the 
skilful editorship of Miss Swift has now attained a 
world-wide circulation, and has the character of being 
the most spirited missionary magazine of modern 
times. 

The intense excitement of the Purity movement 
and its subsequent developments had carried Mrs. 
Booth for a time entirely beyond her strength. This 
was followed by a proportionate relapse, when her 
overtaxed strength once more gave way, and for sev- 
eral months she was confined to home and unable to 
take part in public meetings. But, Paul-like, Mrs. 
Booth was enabled to utilize the enforced leisure by 
contributing to the War Cry aseries of letters on a 
great variety of subjects, embodying her answers to 
correspondents who wrote, seeking her counsel, from 
all parts of the world. A few quotations from these 
letters may be added here. 

Writing toa father who was in despair regarding 
the misconduct of his grown-up sons, Mrs. Booth 
Says: 

“My DEAR SiR:—I have read yours with sincere concern, 
but its contents, alas! are no novelty. Ihave listened to simi- 
lar experiences. It is doubtless, as you say, ‘very hard, after 
parents have toiled and sacrificed all their lives for their 
children, that those children should turn round and set at 
naught their wishes, and act entirely contrary to their princi- 
ples.” But what you say as to the cause for this sad state of 
things quite accounts for it. You see, dear sir, human nature 
is degenerate soil; and it is not necessary to sowin it directly 
the seeds of self-will, rebellion, and worldliness, but only to 
leave it to itself, unsubdued, unpruned, and unrenewed by the 
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grace of God, and the harvest is sure to be one of bitterness 
and sorrow. 

“T feel deeply for you. But as it is too late now to alter 
the past I can only advise you as to what seems to me the best 
way to act under the circumstances, both for your sons and 
for yourself. 

“First. Let me say that it appears to me you are going on 
a false principle. You assume that you cannot help your- 
self, but that you must continue to allow your sons to live in 
your house, find them money, and shield them from disgrace 
while they are rebelling against both you and God, and thus 
sacrificing their own present and eternal interests. Herein 
I think you are quite mistaken. You are their father and 
the master of your own house andmeans. God has given you 
the responsibility and authority of determining how your 
household should be regulated and what means shall be sup- 
plied to those dependent on you, and it seems to me that you 
are making yourself a partaker in their sins by allowing your 
children to act as they are doing, and by finding the money 
without which such conduct would be impossible. Nothing 
astonishes me more than the passive way in which parents 
submit to be robbed and made wretched by their own children. 

“JT have often listened in wonder to stories from parents of 
the way in which their children, especially their sons, set at 
naught their most reasonable requests, break all their domes- 
tic rules, almost mock them at their own tables, trample on 
the feelings and rights of the younger members of the family, 
stop out at night, and run into debt for all manner of extrava- 
gances, as though they (the parents) were perfectly helpless 
in the matter, and only to be pitied and condoled with! 
Sometimes I have ventured to say, ‘Well, but whose fault is all 
this? Who finds the money and the home which renders all 
this possible?’ 

“It never seems to have dawned on such parents that they 
are really the most blameworthy parties in the matter, and 
that God regards them as abetting their children’s ruin! You 
say, ‘What can I do?’ I will tell you what I should do, and 
what I believe God requires of you. 

“I should have an interview with the two youths together, 
and should review the situation of things from first to last. 
I should show them that I had awakened to my own responsi- 
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bility and also to my past folly. Ishould tell them that I per- 
ceived that I was only helping them further into sin and ruin, 
and that I had made up my mind that our relations must be 
entirely altered; that unless,they were prepared to submit to 
my regulations, and to conduct themselves at least decently 
and honourably, they could no longer live under my roof or 
be partakers of my substance. 

“T should give the young men unmistakable evidence that 
I intended to be as good as my word by instituting two or 
three rules straight off, such as the following: 

“First. That they should not be out after half-past ten at 
night. 

“Second. That they should render to me an account of 
what they did with the money I allowed them; at any rate, 
with the bulk of it. 

“Third. That they should under no pretence whatever 
again go into debt. 

“T should tell them that the first time they broke these rules 
I should compel them to leave my house, and should publish in 
the local papers that I would not be responsible for their debts! 

““Ah, but,’ you say, ‘if I shut my door on my sons what 
will become of them?’ I answer, No worse, and nine chances 
to one not half as bad as will become of them if you go on 
making the path of the transgressor easy to them. God’s way 
is that the rebellious shall suffer. You try to come between 
God’s rod and your children’s sins, consequently you help 
them down the incline of evil faster than they could other- 
wise go. 

“TI verily believe, from personal observation, that hundreds 
of young men are hurried to ruin by thus having matters 
made easy for them, when a short and sharp discipline would 
pull them up and help them to face the consequences. 

“TI presume that your sons don’t know much of hardship 
or toil. Think of the effect of having to face the world 
without a home, or without a pound in their pockets! — It 
would then be ¢hetr turn to ask, ‘What am I to do?’ and the 
answer might suggest itself to them that discretion, in this 
case, would be the better part of valour. Rebels and spend- 
thrifts are not generally very courageous, and it would have 
a remarkably cooling effect on their zeal in evil doing to 
realise that starvation was just on ahead. 
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“The prodigal would probably never have gone the lengths 
he did if there had been no goods to take off with him, nor 
would he have come to himself so soon if cash had lasted longer! 
Fortunately, there is no law in this country by which your 
sons can compel you to divide unto them your living, either 
now or hereafter. Don’t make such a law to yourself by 
weakly allowing them to play on your paternal fears in 
order to extort from you the means for their deeper ruin. 
Let God’s plan have fair play and you will see it will end 
best. 

“You say, ‘I could not bear the disgrace of the exposure of 
their conduct.’ Ah, there is the joint in your harness! You 
see you really care more about the disgrace than you do about 
their sin. ° 

“ My dear sir, your sons see this, and so take advantage of 
your fears to lead you this weary life. God sees it also, and 
perhaps here is the reason your prayers have been of no avail. 
The right state of mind for you to come to is: ‘I will stop 
my boys in this evil course if I can, no matter what happens. 
If I can’t do it without exposure, then I'll suffer it. But be 
a party to their wickedness and ruin I will not any longer.’ 
When you come to this decision perchance God will take pity 
on you, notwithstanding the past folly which you so bitterly 
bemoan. 

“T would like to publish your story, and that of some 
others, as a warning to parents, though I must say I am 
greatly disheartened in trying to help them. I cannot but 
think from what I have seen that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred parents, called Christians, would rather risk their 
children’s damnation than sacrifice their gentility. I don’t 
mean by this the true politeness which is the result of a gen- 
erous regard for the feelings and rights of others. ButI 
mean the education and polish and hollow etiquette of worldly 
society. They will have this, and verily they have their re- 
ward! Oh, my dear sir, use your sad experience to warn all 
with whom you come in contact of the rocks on which your 
happiness has been wrecked! 

“May the Lord give you wisdom and firmness to do what 
is still possible in order to save your sons, prays 

“Yours, in true sympathy, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 
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The following letter, to a lady contemplating mar- 
riage with an unconverted lover, speaks for itself: 


“DEAR Miss ——:—The importance of the subject on which 
you write is quite a sufficient apology for ‘troubling’ me, see- 
ing that my time, as well as all else that I possess, is given 
up to helping others. 

“Tf, as I gather from yours, you sincerely desire to be 
guided aright, I pray the Lord to use my pen for such guid- 
ance,for unquestionably your future happiness is at stake and 
probably the salvation of your soul, as well as that of many 
others. 

“1, Let me ask you—What was the first utterance of your 
conscience when the question was broached to you? Evi- 
dently not in favour of the step, or you would not have felt it 
necessary to write to me for advice; and I almost dare venture 
to assume that if you had not allowed yourself to reason and 
be reasoned with as to the advantages involved you never 
would have written either tome or any oneelse. You say 
that you were walking in the light of God at the time. Then 
Iam sure the Spirit warned you off the track which has since 
looked so tempting. But I fear you have erred, where, alas! 
so many do, in looking at the forbidden fruit until now it 
looks good, and to be desired. Is this not so? If it is, let me 
entreat you to go back in spirit to the first hour when this 
step was proposed to you, and at once act on the light in 
which you then saw it. It is vain to ask God to guide us 
while we are disobeying the light He has already given. His 
answer is, ‘I have told you already and you did not hear; 
wherefore would you hear it again?’ 

“2, Let me ask—Are you now walking in the light as you 
were when this controversy began? Ifnot, why not? You say 
you ‘have gone through great conflict over it.’ No doubt, 
because God will not let His children go wrong without re- 
monstrance and rebuke. But has this conflict not been the 
result of resistance to the inward voice rather than inability 
to interpret it? And if you were now to decide against the 
step don’t you think this conflict would immediately cease? 
With respect to the temporal advantages or disadvantages 
depending on the step, I beseech you, listen not to the voice 
of the tempter, for, however great he may make these to appear 
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beforehand, they will turn out as the apples of Sodom in the 
end. 

“As to this individual meeting your natural taste, if he 
were a child of God you would be at liberty to consider this, 
but, as he is not, what right have you to indulge your natural 
taste in this more than you would have in contemplation of 
any other act of disobedience to the law of God? If you are 
saved you have risen above the level of mere nature on to the 
heights of grace, and your law henceforth must be, ‘whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do’—marry or remain un- 
married—‘do ALL to the glory of God.’ 

“You say that you could not lay aside your natural prefer- 
ences in favour of any one who could not meet them. I an- 
swer, I do not think God requires you to do this; but He cer- 
tainly does require you to wait till they can be met ‘in the 
Lord’ or to allow them to remain ungratified and seek hap- 
piness in fulfilling His will and serving your generation. 

“ Again: you say that although he is not a saved man he is 
‘honourable, moral, and amiable,’ and you believe you should 
‘win him!’ As I read these fatal words I could not but think 
of the numbers of broken-hearted wives who, in telling me 
their heart-rending stories, had used almost the same words. 
Ah! how often they have said, ‘I hoped to win him, but in- 
stead of that he has dragged me down to spiritual death and 
misery,’ and sometimes it has been added, ‘to poverty and 
disgrace.” I only remember one instance, in all my exper- 
ience, in which a saved woman, marrying an unsaved man, 
succeeded in winning him, and in that case the girl’s light 
was very small before the step wastaken. It seems as though 
a special curse were attached to disobedience in this direction; 
or it may be the consequences are more noticeable than in 
other kinds of disobedience. 

“With respect to the opinions of Christian friends, I am 
ashamed of such traitors to the very first principles of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ! But, alas! there are very few pro- 
fessed Christians in these days who can see it necessary for 
any one to forego or abandon anything that looks promising 
for this world because of any words of His. But God has 
not left Himself without a witness in your soul, and to your 
own Master you will have to render an account. Remember, 
also, that these miserable advisers will not be able to bear the 
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sorrows which your disobedience will bring on you. You will 
have to contend with the avenging rod, and perhaps without 
one to whom you will dare to fly for comfort. Oh, let me 
entreat you not to risk your present and eternal happiness on 
a rock where so many have made shipwreck! Don’t be be- 
guiled by the smoothness of the water on which you are in- 
vited to launch your boat, or by the sunshine and flowers on 
its banks! God’s frown is behind the gilded clouds, and the 
tapids of sorrow and despair are on ahead. 

“Obey the Lord, thy God, and it shall be well with thee. 
Disobey, and it shall be ill with thee and with thy seed for- 
ever. And remember that Jesus is the Author of eternal sal- 
vation only to them that odey Him. 

“May He give you grace to reject this gilded bait, preferring 
to suffer (if His will) loneliness and sorrow rather than ally 
yourself with one who neither knows nor loves Him, 

“Prays yours, in faithful love, 
“CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


Another letter deals equally incisively with the 
moot question of Spiritualism : 


“DEAR SIR:—Your letter is by no means a novelty. I have 
had many similar enquiries with respect to what is called 
Spiritualism. 

“T think few persons of intelligence, who know anything of 
the question, will now attempt to deny that, although much 
which passes under the name is mere trickery and falsehood, 
yet there are many well-attested facts which cannot be ac- 
counted for on any known scientific principle. 

“That many persons of good reputation and reliable testi- 
mony have declared that they have held communion with 
their departed friends, and, in some instances, seen and con- 
versed with them, cannot be denied. The case to which you 
refer may besucha one. I cannotsay. If so, the moreis your 
poor friend to be pitied; for the fact, if it be a fact, that he 
has been told things with which only himself and his departed 
friend were acquainted is no proof whatever either that he 
is right in seeking such communion or that the spirit giving 
such information is the spirit of his friend. 

“The great question is, What kind of spirits are they who 
thus communicate? 
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“That there are such beings as familiar spirits still visiting 
the earth, and acting through human beings, is quite clear to 
those who receive the testimony of Scripture; see I. Tim. iv. 
1-3; II. Tim. iii. 13, where the word rendered ‘seducers’ means 
in the original ‘sorcerers’; also Gal. v. 20; Rev. xxi. 8; and II. 
Thess. ii. 9. You will see that these and many other passages 
clearly teach, or infer, that down to the end of the world 
evil spirits will continue to influence and act through human 
agents, in many instances giving them power to work signs 
and lying wonders in order to deceive and seduce those who 
neglect the claims of God, and prefer darkness to light. 
(Nev. aiier3=15) xve 03, 14) and: xix, 20) ) 

“Therefore the fact of spirits making communications to 
those who seek unto them is no proof whatever that such 
communications are lawful or right. 

“But of what character are these spirits? Your friend 
thinks the spirit he communicated through is a good spirit 
because it combines some good advice with its evil practice. 
But he should bear in mind that the peculiar characteristic 
of evil spirits is their ‘seducing and deceiving power;’ and 
just as human seducers never speak the truth, except first to 
gain the confidence of their victims by the ‘deceivableness 
of unrighteousness,’ often giving much good advice in order 
to hide their hellish designs, so evil spirits, being no less 
intelligent than men, often hide their diabolical designs under 
good advice. But we must judge of Spiritualism as we are to 
judge of all other systems and agencies—by its fruits, and 
not by its professions. We find amongst the publicly recog- 
nised doctrines of this system such as these, selected by an 
able witness after fifteen years’ knowledge and investigation: 
that ‘we must not expose iniquity, as it will harden the guilty ;’ 
that ‘man is a machine, and not to be blamed for his conduct, 
and, consequently, none are to be punished.’ That ‘there is 
no good, no bad, but that sin is a lesser degree of righteous- 
ness.’ That ‘lying is right, slavery isright, adultery is right, 
and free or indiscriminate love is right.’ 

““These doctrines have led,’ says the same writer, ‘to the 
most awful results the world over. Hundreds of families 
have been broken up, wives and children deserted by affinity- 
seeking husbands, and numbers of wives have been induced 
to leave good husbands and helpless children to follow some 
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“high attraction.” Many simple-minded girls have been de- 
luded by affinity notions, and led off by affinity-hunters, to be 
deserted in a few months with blasted reputations, or led to 
deeds still more dark and criminal to hide their shame.’ 

“<The late National Convention of Spiritualists, at Philadel- 
phia, through its committee, refused to even read a proposi- 
tion to dis-fellowship known libertines, but formed a national 
organisation from which the lowest and most beastly licen- 
tiousness shall not exclude any one.’ 

“Such being the doctrines and practices of Spiritualism in 
general, the fact that some of its mediums occasionally utter 
sound doctrines and give good advice, or that some good 
people have been deceived by such mediums and led to be- 
lieve they have held communion with good spirits, proves 
nothing more than that the spirits in question are lying spir- 
its and able to deceive all but the very elect, or true saints. 

“You say, ‘How isit that things are communicated abso- 
lutely unknown to any but the spirits of departed friends?’ 

“T answer, Because, doubtless, the spirits of demons act 
on the mind and memory in the same way as a powerful mes- 
meriser acts on his subject. If, then, one human spirit can 
thus act on another, how much more may a demon or evil 
angel act on and through a human spirit, if the latter yield 
itself up to the influence of the former? And seeing that an 
evil spirit has the power to stimulate the memory, to call up 
the form and tone and mutual intercourse and information of 
departed friends, what can be easier than to make the subject 
of Satanic influence believe that he sees and hears and con- 
verses with the spirits of the dead? 

“It is highly probable that this is the way in which demons 
personate departed human friends, both amongst the saved 
and the lost, for we can never believe that lost souls are al- 
lowed to cross the impassable gulf, which is fixed between 
them and the living, at the call of a power any less than that 
which fixed that gulf; much less can we believe that the 
saved who are already with Christ in paradise are subject to 
be ordered about by either men or demons. 

“The fact that such great numbers have been led to believe 
in and seek unto familiar spirits is to me only a sign that the 
world, having forsaken God and turned a deaf ear to the voice 
of the ‘eternal Spirit,’’whose office is to enlighten, reprove, 
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convince, and renew the human soul, and finding itself unable 
to do without a spirit, has turned to demons! 

“Man must have a spirit, and when he turns from the Di- 
vine he seeks, with poor Saul, to the demoniacal! 

“There is but one spirit, however, allowed us wherewith 
to commune, and from which to seek light and help, namely, 
the blessed Spirit of God, and I should advise you, as you 
value your happiness, your usefulness, and your soul, not to 
seek to know any other, or to have fellowship with those who 
do. (See Isaiah vii. 19.) Remember it is not the character 
of the communication with familiar spirits which constitutes 
the sin, but the seeking of them atall. This is strictly for- 
bidden all through the word of God, and the most disastrous 
consequences are always attached to it. 

“T have known of one or two sad instances of entire spiritual 
shipwreck through adopting acontrary course; in fact, I have 
never known anything but evil to come of it. Therefore I 
warn everybody with whom I have any influence against it. 

“Praying that you may be filled with the one Spirit, which 
is enough for all our needs, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 
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Uninter- FROM Midsummer, 1886, to Christmas, 1887, Mrs. 

mitting 3 5 

work. Booth was enabled to resume and continue her public 
work, almost without intermission. During the for- 
mer year, besides holding meetings in most of the 
large Salvation Army halls in London, she delivered 
several addresses at Exeter Hall. She also visited 
Cambridge, Derby, Leamington, Portsmouth, Castle- 
ford, Norwich, and Tunbridge Wells, where large and 
enthusiastic audiences greeted her. In 1887 her ac- 
tivities were interrupted by the serious illness of her 
daughters, Miss Emma and Miss Eva Booth. Never- 
theless, besides her numerous London engagements, 
she visited Birmingham, Coventry, Rugby, Leicester, 
Peterboro’, Luton, Doncaster, Bridlington, Scarboro’, 
Kettering, Eastbourne, and Worthing. 

Speaking —-_ Mrs. Booth was at this time in the very zenith of her 
success and popularity asa preacher. The prophetic 
severity of her denunciations of evil in no way dimin- 
ished the crowds who everywhere flocked to her 
meetings. Realising increasingly, as life advanced, 
the necessity of speaking plainly in regard to sin and 
the conditions of salvation, she allowed no false senti- 
ment to induce her to “do the work of the Lord 
deceitfully,” or to earn the “curse” of “keeping back 
her sword from blood.” The following extract from 
one of her sermons must serve as an example of the 


many others which it is impossible here to reproduce. 
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The text on which she spoke was “Not this man, but 
Barabbas:” 


“TI have often tried to picture to myself that astounding 
miracle of sin, the crucifixion of the Son of God. I have 
placed myself, in imagination, amongst that crowd; I have 
cowered down by the side of Mary, His mother; I have watched 
the surging mob which was mocking Him; I have seen the 
soldier passing up the vinegar, and have looked, as it were, 
into the dying eyes of the Son of God. 

“The attempt to realise the scene has always reminded me 
of the saying of the Apocalypse, that there was ‘silence in 
heaven for the space of half an hour.’ 

“T have felt there must have been silence then—as though 
every heart and every voice of the Celestial City had been 
hushed, and as though all the inhabitants of the glorious New 
Jerusalem were standing looking over its battlements and 
watching that dying sufferer. Ah, Ihave felt that there must 
have been silence in hell itself; as if the shock of the dying of 
the Son of God must have reverberated to the very deepest 
caverns of the bottomless pit and shaken hell to its centre. 

“Heaven and hell sat watching that event, and wondered 
what would be the ultimate result. It was only earth—only 
poor, fallen, darkened man—who could afford to pass the ribald 
joke and scorn the suffering Son of God; neither angels nor 
devils could do either one or the other. Oh, what a sight it 
must have been, as He who was the embodiment of His 
Father’s glory and the express image of His person, the very 
personification of the righteousness of His character and the 
righteousness of His law, hung between earth and heaven 
dying, a Sacrifice for the sons of men! 


“In that dark hour where would you have been? Perhaps you 
would have been among the crowd of mockers; or, perchance, 
you might have been among those who were trying to make 
a penny by casting lots for his coat; or you might have been 
among the Roman soldiers; or you might have been, like 
Nicodemus, hiding back in the crowd; or you might have 
been like the few—two or three feeble women—who stuck to 
Him to the last. Which would you have been? 

“You say, ‘Ah! it is hard to tell.’ I do not know that. 
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What you are xow you would have been ¢hen. Where are 
you now when the Son of God is crucified? Where are you 
now when the interests of truth, righteousness, benevo- 
lence, and holiness are trembling in the balance? Have you 
courage now to stand up for right? If not, you would not 
have had it then, for ‘he that is faithful in little will be faith- 
fulin much.’ Are you /o-day for Jesus, or Barabbas? 

“Note this world’s principle of selection. ‘And they cried 
out, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas.’ On what princi- 
ple did they cry out for Barabbas instead of Jesus? He was 
confessed by His enemies to be a goodman. He had done 
them many good turns. He had healed their sick, cleansed 
their lepers, fed their hungry ones, and borne their sorrows 
and their sicknesses, while Barabbas was a robber and mur- 
derer. On what principle did they cry out, “Not this man, 
but Barabbas’? Onthe most natural of principles; that which 
influences us all—that which is the ruling principle in every 
man’s mind, be he good or evil. The world made its selec- 
tion on the ruling principle of human nature—/raternity. 
Barabbas was 7¢és own. Jesus wasnotofit. He was of another 
world. His spirit and the world’s spirit were antagonistic. 
They knew it, and the world will condone any kind or amount 
of evilinitsown. Barabbas wasarobber; but what of that? 
So were they, ina small degree. Fellow-feeling made them 
“wondrous kind.’ Many of them were rogues, thieves, ex- 
tortioners, whoremongers, and adulterers. 

““Ts not Barabbas my brother? As for this man, He is not 
my brother. He is of another spirit; Citizen of another city. 
His very existence is an anger to me, areflection on me. 
His very goodness points out my evil. He is not of me.’ 

“Yes, the world knows whom to hate. It never makes a 
mistake in its selection. It knows who are not of it. If you 
are of the world you have nothing to fear from the world. 
If you are not of it, look out!" It will do you all the despite it 
can. ‘The sin of the good, in the eyes of the world, is simply 
being good. The world’s attitude towards holiness, towards 
goodness, has been, all the way down through history, that 
of antagonism. It hates righteousness. 

“Have you ever listened to the sound of that almost pa- 
thetic wail of Jesus, when He said, ‘I have shown you many 
good works of My Father; for which of these do you stone 
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me? It was not for the good works they stoned Him. They 
were glad to have His bread when He multiplied the loaves 
and fishes. They were glad to have any advantages poured 
upon them. It was because He was good. 

“And again, ‘They hated me without acause.’ This has 
been the secret of all the martyrdoms and persecutions for 
righteousness’ sake from that day to this. You look at the 
martyrs; you read of them, and look at them as they stand 
amid the Smithfield fires. You wonder what could have been 
the inspiring motive of their murderers. You wonder, as you 
read of some of their sinless lives, their beautiful, meek bear- 
ing, their lovely attitude—even to their very murderers-—you 
wonder what could have been the inspiring cause of this 
cruelty. It was that they were good, aid the world was 
evil! Remember the question of Pilate to the Jews when he 
urged, ‘What evil hath He done?’ But they cried so much 
the more, saying, ‘Away with Him,’ evil or no evil. All the 
worse that He had not done any evil. 

“Can you find out where you are by this text? Do you 
love righteousness? I do not mean in the abstract. I sup- 
pose the devil does that; at least, he admires it. I do not 
think God has made a single intelligence that does not admire 
righteousness in somebody else. But do you love righteous- 
ness in the essence of it? When it clashes with your own in- 
terests? In these people round about you whose very presence 
is a reproof to you? 

“Do you say, ‘Barabbas rather than this man. I cannot 
stand His eye, it is too keen. I cannot stand His face, it is 
too clear in its reproof and rebuke of iniquity. Icannotcome 
up to His standard, it is too high’? Do you love righteous- 
ness in its bearings upon yourself? Do you love it in aspir- 
ing after it, in being willing to sacrifice for it, in desiring it 
above anything on earth orin heaven? If you do, then you 
are on the side of Jesus Christ. If not, you are crying ‘Ba- 
rabbas!’ just as truly as if you had stood with the mocking 
crowd. 


“ Again, saviours must be sufferers. He wascounted among 
the transgressors. He was not a transgressor, for He was the 
very embodiment of His Father’s law; but they made him a 
transgressor. He was a ¢echnical transgressor! He trans- 
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gressed their technicalities; He broke their Sabbath but He 
did not break His Father’s Sabbath. He said He was a King 
and they called Him a traitor, and made it out that He was an 
enemy to Cesar; but He did not sin in God’s estimation. 
He broke their traditional law by setting aside their wash- 
ings and their ordinances; but He needed no washing in his 
Father’s sight. He was the very embodiment of righteous- 
ness yet He was numbered amongst the transgressors. What 
for? For me and you. 

“He voluntarily gave Himself up to be numbered among 
them. It would have been unrighteous in His Father to give 
Him up against His will. He voluntarily bore the cross, en- 
during the shame; submitted to the verdict of their law when 
they said, ‘We have a law, and by our law He ought to die.’ 
There was no other way of saving the transgressor. It was 
necessary that He should personify the transgressor in order 
to save the transgressor. It was necessary that He should go 
among the transgressors in order to save the transgressors. It 
was necessary that He should die under the penalty of the 
technical law in order that He might help to fulfil the ever- 
lasting law of righteousness and benevolence. He did it. 
Will you follow Him, or will you choose the technical and sac- 
rifice the spiritual righteousness?” 


The respective figures for 1886 and 1887 showed no 
decline in the rate of onward progress. At the end 
of the latter year the corps had increased from 1,786 
to 2,262 and the officers from 4,192 to 5,684, while in 
the United Kingdom alone no less than 148,905 per- 
sons had sought salvation during the year. Amongst 
other things, the Training operations had been so 
much extended that 848 cadets had been sent into the 
field during the year, while as many as 2,776 of the 
rank and file were candidates for the post of officers. 

The Rescue Work had been greatly extended both 
at home and abroad. Through the twelve British 
Homes 839 girls had passed during the year. Of 
these only 115 were: reported as unsatisfactory, the 
remainder having given evidence of a change of heart, 
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and being either in situations or sent home to their 
friends. 

In 1886 the General visited Canada and the United 
States, travelling 15,000 miles and holding 200 meet- 
ings during the three months he was absent from 
England. In the following year he visited the 
Continent, devoting special time and attention to 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. The reception with 
which he everywhere met proved that the Salvation 
Army was striking its roots deeply into the foreign 
soil, while the General’s keen eye enabled him to 
detect the peculiarities of the various nationalities, 
and the nature and degree of adaptation necessary for 
the overcoming of existing difficulties. 

In the autumn of 1886 was held the first great In- 
ternational Council, when representatives from all 
parts of the world were summoned to take part ina 
week of united demonstrations. Some 2,000 British 
officers were also gathered to meet the foreign con- 
tingents. It need hardly be said that no single build- 
ing would have sufficed to accommodate the crowds 
who desired to attend these gatherings. Nor was it 
thought advisable, as on a previous occasion, to engage 
the Alexandra Palace, as for a series of meetings cov- 
ering several days it would have been too great an 
expense, and there was the serious drawback that it 
was out of the reach of the poor people. The only 
way of overcoming the difficulty was to arrange for 
simultaneous meetings in the largest London halls, 
so dividing the forces as to ensure the greatest possi- 
ble amount of good from so unique an opportunity. 
Exeter Hall was engaged for five days, and at the 
same time meetings were arranged to be carried on 
in the Congress Hall, Clapton, the Great Western 
Hall, Marylebone, and the Grecian, City Road; the 
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four halls accommodating some fifteen or sixteen 
thousand people. : 
The highest expectations cherished with regard to 
these meetings were more than realised. No less 
than 1,700 billets were gratuitously offered by London 


friends for the incoming officers. This in itself 


marked not only the general interest felt in the occa- 
sion, but the extent of the Army’s hold upon the 
metropolis. Sixteen nationalities were represented, 
including America, Canada, Sweden, Norway, France, 
Switzerland, and India. Never was the cosmopolitan 
character of the movement more clearly demonstrated. 
The love, the harmony, the enthusiasm, savoured of 
heaven rather than earth. National differences were 
forgotten while officers and soldiers met each other 
under the one universal flag, and vowed themselves 
freshly away to God and the Army for the salvation 
of their countrymen. The thirty public meetings 
held, with their total audiences of 120,000 people, 
offered a marvellous opportunity for the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, and doubtless an ineffaceable land- 
mark was created in the spiritual experience of multi- 
tudes. 

It was suggested, by some of the provincial friends 
who had come to London for the occasion, that similar 
meetings should be held in other towns. The General 
was pleased with the idea, and arranged immediately 
for a tour, in company with fifty of the foreigners. 
Not only were the expenses of this party entirely 
covered by the collections, but upwards of £2,700 
profits were realised for the prosecution of the Army’s 
missionary work. 

It was during this tour that the idea occurred to 
the General of sending out strong reinforcements to 
foreign countries in place of the driblets which had 
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hitherto. been despatched. If with so little effort such 
glorious results had already been accomplished it 
seemed likely that a campaign on a larger scale would 
be accompanied by some sweeping advances. The 
plan was therefore put into operation, and before the 
new year had commenced 186 officers were on their 
way to foreign lands—probably the greatest effort 
any single missionary body has ever made in so brief 
a space of time. The largest of the detachments 
numbered forty, and was sent to reinforce the work in 


ARNOLIS WEERISOORIYE, OF INDIA. 


India and Ceylon. Within a few weeks of their arri- 
val 200 natives sought salvation, and an impetus was 
given to the work which proved a turning-point in its 
history. In the following year an unexpected dona- 
tion of £5,000, from a warm friend of the Army in 
China, enabled the General to despatch to India an- 
other party of fifty officers. As a result of these 
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1886, reinforcements a large staff of native officers was 
oy ati quickly organised, who have developed such ability 
and devotion that they give promise of soon being able 
to step into the places of their European comrades, 
and thus render the solution of climatic and linguistic 
difficulties comparatively easy. Indeed, for some 
time the entire command of the Indian work was 
vested, during the absence of the writer, in a native 
officer, Colonel Arnolis Weerisooriye. The unparal- 
leled spectacle was afforded of a native bishop in 
charge not only of native ministers but of European 
missionaries! And yet there was not a murmur. 
With ready alacrity the European received his orders 
from his native leader. And when the Colonel was 
prematurely removed to heaven by an attack ofs 
cholera the passionate grief of his European subordi- 

nates exceeded even that of his fellow-countrymen. 
ie Great, however, as was the success of the Interna- 
siasm. tional Council of 1886, and although the necessary 
outlay had been more than covered by the offerings, 
it was not deemed advisable to repeat it annually, 
owing to the fact that it necessitated the absence of the 
foreign commanders from their various posts. The 
anniversary of 1887 was therefore confined to Great 
Britain, the Alexandra Palace being engaged for the 
day. Although, with the exception of a few Conti- 
nental representatives, the foreigners were not pres- 
ent on this occasion, more than fifty thousand passed 
the turnstiles, and the hearty enthusiasm of the occa- 
sion showed how groundless were the fears entertained 
by some that it would not maintain the interest of the 
previous seasons. Almost unsought, Providence has 
placed within our leaders’ reach the means of not 
only preserving but increasing, from year to year, the 
early attractiveness and enthusiasm of the movement. 
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Although these popular demonstrations are entirely 
distinct from the regular efforts of the various corps 
we are aware that not a few Christians object to them. 
In this we cannot but think that they are seriously 
mistaken. 

In the first place, such demonstrations are in thor- 
ough harmony with the teaching and practice of the 
Bible. Under the old dispensation it was an absolute 
law that every Israelite should at least three times a 
year repair to Jerusalem to worship. This must have 
entailed enormous expense and inconvenience, but 
who can doubt that the compensating gain amply 
repaid the outlay? Similarly we find our Lord Him- 
self gathering vast crowds, leading them into the 
wilderness, away from all their family associations, 
and conducting meetings among them which fre- 
quently lasted for several days. The Apostles also 
attracted multitudes wherever they went, their power 
for working miracles being evidently granted to them 
for this purpose. Moreover, every prophecy of heaven 
presents pictures of countless myriads. 

But, leaving out of consideration for the moment 
the Scriptural aspect of the question, it is evident to 
any student of human nature that wherever man ex- 
ists there man will congregate, if not for a good 
purpose then for an evil, or at least a useless one. 
The racecourse, the circus, athletic sports, and mili- 
tary reviews are all so many object-lessons to the 
Christian, as to the possibility and desirability of 
dealing with the masses in a mass by substituting 
counter-attractions of such a character as will remove 
the temptation to frequent the pleasure-haunts of 
worldliness and sin. 

As for the cost of these demonstrations, the funds 
contributed for spiritual objects have rarely been 
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trenched upon by such gatherings. On the contrary, 
they have usually been a considerable source of in- 
come. The people gladly pay, as they would have 
done had they been going to the Derby or Ascot in- 
stead of to the anniversary of the Salvation Army. 
Man’s influence on man none but fools would ignore, 
and not even fools can abrogate. It is an element 
which must of necessity be included in the calcula- 
tions of all thoughtful persons who desire to counteract 
the agencies of evil in this world. If man were only 
a rational being it would be sufficient to appeal to his 
reason alone. But he is emotional as well. God has 
made him so. Some of the most exquisite touches of 
the Creator’s hand are scen in the capacity to smile 
and weep. And those capacities are never so power- 
fully wrought upon as when man is brought into con- 
tact with his fellow-man. “Iron sharpeneth iron; 
so aman sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” 
There is a divine philosophy in this. Reason unas- 
sisted carries the soul up to the barriers which divide 
it from its God; the emotions sweep it across, and 
leave it—heaving, panting, quivering, throbbing, and 
confessing-—at the mercy-seat. A tearless repentance 
is no repentance at all, and a joyless salvation is 
scarcely worthy of the name. Stripped of the emo- 
tions reason is acold statue, without life. Robed with 
them, its every argument becomes a living power. 
And even as solitude—needful, no doubt, at times— 
gives reason scope for reflection—so upon the emo- 
tions the effect of numbers is magical. True, soli- 
tude has its influence upon the emotions too, but 
where the one strikes a single note the other unites 
a harmony of swelling sound. It is as the ripple of 
a fountain compared .to the roar of Niagara—the 
beauty of a dewdrop compared to the grandeur of an 
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ocean. When the Divine Spirit sweeps over a single 
soul, and brings the tear of penitence to a single eye, 
it is doubtless beautiful. How much more so when 
He sweeps over a forest of hearts, and the simulta- 
neous tear springs to a thousand eyes, and all are 
bowed in one harmonious whole before the Eternal 
Throne like a field of ripened corn before the wind! 
The individuality of an individual soul is wonderful, 
but it cannot equal the individual quality of a multitude 
whose souls forthe moment are knit in one, whether it 
be the union of penitence or peace—of prayer or praise 
—when it seems for the moment as though the whole 
congregation were transported from their surroundings 
and could hear unspeakable things; things for which 
it is not possible for human tongue to find expression. 
Mistaken, indeed, is the penny-wisdom and pound- 
folly of those who would deny to man these supreme 
spasms of Divine influence and who would spend 
their time in reckoning how many shillings it had 
cost. 

There is a class of critics whom we might almost 
imagine charging the architects of the New Jerusalem 
with extravagance for having used such costly mate- 
rials in the construction of its pearly gates and golden 
streets. “Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor?” 
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KATIE, EMMA. 1886-88. 


WhatGod THREE weddings! Not all on the same day, or 

meant it even in the same year, it is true. But, asin each of | 
them bride or bridegroom was a daughter or son of 
General and Mrs. Booth, they may be telescoped into 
a single chapter. The same capacious hall—our 
largest in London, yet never large enough for such 
occasions—contained in each instance the same en- 
thusiastic crowds, who flocked to witness the cere- 
mony and to shower their felicitations upon their 
beloved leaders. Each union seemed to compete 
with the other in possessing the elements of true 
happiness, and in manifesting to the Army and to 
the world what God had meant the marriage tie to be. 

No finery. There was not a stitch of finery about the bridal 
attire—no veil, no wreath, no jewelry. Countess Von 
Moltke’s Continental society for plain dressing would 
surely have been charmed, and taken heart of hope, 
at the severe simplicity which trampled fashion’s laws 
beneath its feet at the one moment of life when her 
sway is usually the most complete. 

Aa To a Salvationist the uniform is truly a blessing. 

beetles. It settles everything in this direction. There is no 
need to take a mental photograph of all the gay but- 
terflies or solemn-coated beetles that fashion chooses 
to let loose upon the world. None require to spend 
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hours of precious time in gazing into windows, covet- 
ing what they cannot have, or leading themselves into 
the temptation of buying what they really do not 
want, thus wasting what might so much better be 
given to the poor. ‘The birds can sing their songs 
of gratitude, delivered from their lady-slaughterers. 
Fathers and husbands can sleep peacefully without 
being disturbed by nightmares of milliners’ and 
jewellers’ bills. They can fling purse and cheque- 
book into the mother’s lap, and know beforehand that 
if there should be an extravagance it will be for them 
and not for herself, and that the little pile will have 
been eked out on necessaries, not on luxuries. Like 
the virtuous woman in the book of Proverbs, “the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her. She 
will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 
Her children arise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.” 

Strange as it may seem to outsiders, the women of 
the Salvation Army lose all desire for the gewgaws of 
the world. They will not accept them even as a gift, 
isince their conscience would not permit them to wear 
what would contradict their professions. Whilst 
society is criticising the measures of the Salvation 
Army, the latter are despising the practices of society. 
True, in the first instance it may have cost something 
to forsake what modern Christianity has taught to be 
“no harm.” To cross the Rubicon, to fling into its 
waters the mandates of fashion, to leave on the other 
side considerations of appearance and the opinions of 
friends—has not been done without a struggle. But 
the joy that comes from victory, that noblest form of 
victory, the victory over self; the intoxication of 
world-conquests, the realisation of the plaudits of the 
skies, the smile of God—these have been ample com- 
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pensation to the hearts of our women warriors for 
any sacrifices they have made. 

And yet even in this, world the loss has met with 
compensating gain. How many young men now 
prefer a life of bachelorhood, or even of sin, to a holy, 
happy marriage, because they “cannot afford” to 
marry! The very extravagances with which the wo- 
men of the world have thought to lure them have 
frightened them. The simplicity of the Salvationist 
has removed this unnatural dread, and has rendered 
it possible for those who have small means to marry 
without risk of running into debt. ° 

On the other hand, it has banished the temptation 
to put money in the place of love, or of those other 
considerations without which a happy union is impos- 
sible. When will the world realise that the links that 
bind two hearts need to be made of finer material 
than position, title, bricks and mortar, “oof,” or a 
few square yards or miles of mingled mud and grass? 
What a mercy that the best of God’s gifts cannot be 
monopolised! The joy, the peace, the mirror of 
heaven’s felicity, which were intended to flow from 
the union of two kindred souls, are, after all, oftener 
found in the cottage than the palace, and are the uni- 
versal inheritance of poor as well as rich! 

One of the most important missions of the Salvation 
Army has doubtless been to lead man back from art, 
with its many hollow superficialities and trivialities, 
to nature and to nature’s God. Art is a good servant 
but a cruel master to humanity. In the present age, 
instead of art obeying man, man obeys art. The 
Consul of the Republic has become its Emperor. The 
usurper sits upon the throne, and complacent parents 
bow to his authority and deliver up their children to 
his will; selling them into semi-slavery, lashing their 
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bodies into fantastic shapes, sacrificing health for ap- 
pearances, the substance for the shadow, and, as a 
matter of course, usually losing both. But quietly 
and unostentatiously a revolution is being wrought 
beneath the surface, the effects of which it would be 
difficult to over-estimate. 

The three weddings could not but leave their mark 
upon the 15,000 people who witnessed them and upon 
the tens of thousands more who read about the ser- 
vices, and who had been familiar for years with the 
lives of toil and sacrifice in a common cause which 
had endeared to each other those who were now linked 
in still more sacred bonds. It is the spirit of a leader 
that inspires his followers, and that spirit speaks more 
loudly and eloquently in his actions than in his words. 
Man reads man not by his professions but by his 
deeds—except where the professions tally with the 
deeds. Otherwise the professions count for little. 
And this is why the majority of reformers fail. They 
seek to make others not what they themselves are, 
but according to an ideal which they do not them- 
selves attain. But the power of a reformer is in his 
life, not in his theories; his practice, not in his pre- 
cepts. Placed by Providence upon a pinnacle, it was 
inevitable that the example of General and Mrs. Booth 
and of their children should be closely scanned, and 
itis not too much to say that these occasions have 
been some of the most powerful factors in making the 
Army what it is to-day. They were object-lessons 
none could fail to see and comprehend. 

It was on the 17th of September, 1886, that Com- 
mander Ballington Booth, the General’s second son, 
was married to Miss Maud Charlesworth. If Switzer- 
land had done nothing else for the Salvation Army 
it had served as a training-ground for some of its best 
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officers. With decrees of expulsion flying around her 
head, and with the inevitable gensd’armes and a pack 
of ruffians at her heels, the Maréchale’s lieutenant 
had developed into one of the most courageous and 
successful officers in the ranks. If she had not, like 
her husband, actually served an apprenticeship in 
jail, she had more than once faced the exasperated 
officials whose decrees she had disregarded, and when 
carried across the frontiers of the Canton it was only 
to return again, at the risk of imprisonment, on a fu- 
ture day. 

The wedding, like the others, took place in the 
Congress Hall at Clapton, which was, of course, 
crowded with thousands of enthusiastic Salvationists. 
The General performed the ceremony. 

One of the most interesting incidents in Miss 
Charlesworth’s history had occurred during the year 
previous to her marriage, when visiting Sweden. 
The following is her own account of it: 


“During my stay in Sweden I visited the university of 
Upsala, and as I went home from my meeting late at night I 
met troops of young students, many of whom were drunk and 
singing ribald songs. As I passed the large saloons I heard 
glasses clinking on the counters, the balls rolling upon the 
billiard-tables, and looking at the large lighted windows above 
I was told that those who were in before eleven were allowed 
to remain all night. Further, I heard that these young men 
were the flower and hope of Sweden; for in that city there 
were two thousand college students. Upon asking whether 
any special effort had been made by the churches to reach 
them, I was told that they had been considered unreachable. 
We therefore determined to make an attempt in this direction. 
To have placarded the city with posters in the Swedish lan- 
guage, inviting these students to our meeting, would have 
been to have brought them, insulted and disgusted, to break 
the windows, and probably even to attempt to wreck the 
building. We therefore published the following bill: 
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CiveEs ACADEMICcI! 
CRAS, DOMINICA, 
HORA IV POST MERIDIANA, 
In “SALVATIONEM” 
VOS OMNES VENITE! 


“MAUD CHARLESWORTH,” 
Britanna tlla, que gloria belli Helvetict florutt, publice loquetur. 


NEMO NISI CIVIS ACADEMICUS IN “ ARCAM” 
aditum habebtit.* 


“What was the result? That evening the one topic in the 
saloons of the city was the Salvation Army’s new departure. 

“Swedes looked at the bill in open-mouthed wonder; 
whereas, the students were flattered with the idea of this meet- 
ing being exclusively for them and of the Swedish populace 
being ignorant of the purport of the invitation. 

“At three o’clock on the Sunday afternoon, with, I must 
confess, a little trembling and fear as to results, I stepped 
upon the platform to look down upon a sea of faces, for the 
newspapers estimated that, out of the two thousand students, 
sixteen hundred were present. - Nor was this the only meeting; 
for others as successful and as large were held later, and the 
interest and change manifested in many of those young men 
was not only an intense joy to the Salvationists but was also 
the comment of the whole religious and secular press of the 
country.” 


But Miss Charlesworth’s warfare, extending over 
some four years, had not been confined to the Conti- 
nent. Having sacrificed a home of ease and luxury 
she travelled the length and breadth of the English 
field, winning thousands of souls and gaining a per- 
manent place in the esteem and affection of her com- 
rades. 

Soon after the wedding, Commander and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth were appointed to take charge of the 


* Citizen students! To-morrow, Sunday, at 4P.M., in the Salvation 
(barracks), do ye all come! Maud Charlesworth, the British lady 
so well known through the Swiss war, will speak. None but citizen 
students will be admitted to the barracks, 
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work in the United States, where under their able 
leadership rapid advances have been made. 


The second wedding was that of the Maréchale and 
Commissioner Booth-Clibborn. The former needs 
but little introduction to our readers. She had been 
engaged, as we have seen, in public work from her 
very girlhood, meeting with a success in winning 
souls which but few ministers could claim. If apos- 
tles are to be judged by their “seals,” and not by their 
sex, then she was an apostle indeed, for she had many 
seals. If “afflictions, necessities, distresses, imprison- 
ment, tumults,” nights of prayer and days of toil were 
proofs of ministry, then through God’s grace she had 
become a minister indeed. 

And when on the 8th of February, 1887, the Maré- 
chale gave her hand to Commissioner Booth-Clibborn, 
who had for six years faithfully seconded her in her 
efforts on behalf of France and Switzerland, the en- 
tire Salvation Army rose up to call them blessed, and | 
showered upon the union their heartfelt prayers and 
congratulations. The Quaker bridegroom, who had 
resigned excellent business prospects and cast in his 
lot so unreservedly with the Salvation Army, had 
proved himself a staunch and faithful officer. The 
knowledge of French and German which he had 
gained during his youthful studies in Switzerland had 
been turned to good account. Those who imagine 
that an army leader’s post is a sinecure should have 
stood beside Commissioner Clibborn and shared with 
him his baptism of kicks and blows, of mud and 
stones, of persecution, prosecution and imprisonment! 
They should have been pursued by the police, or 
abandoned by them to bloodthirsty ruffians. And 
probably after a week of such experiences they would 
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have fled, like the American reporter who had enlisted 
in New York as a cadet to get a peep behind the 
scenes, and who was overheard saying in his sleep, 
“If anybody thinks he is going to join the Salvation 
Army for the sake of a ‘soft snap’ he’s mighty much 
mistaken.” 

The redeeming feature of the disturbances which 
seem inseparable from Army work is that without 
doubt they deliver us from hypocrites. The few who 
from unworthy motives enter the fold are generally 
glad to beat a speedy retreat through the always open 
door. But to the sincere it is far otherwise. The 
time to see “the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God,” is now, as of old, 
while the stones are flying thick around your head, 
and you march on in the consciousness that each mo- 
ment may be your last. Does it appear incredible 
that on such occasions as these men and women should 
be found who go out, time after time, with a Hallelujah 
on their lips, a smile upon their face, and a prayer for 
their persecutors in their hearts, defying the powers 
of hell to do their worst? Nota few of our people 
have been killed by furious mobs and others maimed 
for life—but hundreds have risen up to fill the vacant 
place.’ And the very cursing Sauls, at whose judicial 
feet the witnesses have laid their clothes, have not 
seldom been converted into praying Pauls. 

And thus with the marriage of the Maréchale; six 
years of fellowship in war and suffering had fitly 
paved the way for the closer and holier bonds which 
were to cement two faithful hearts to Heaven, to 
each other, and to the Army’s work. 


Any of the many outsiders who were present on 
the 1oth of April, 1888, at the wedding of the Gen- 
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eral’s second daughter, Miss Emma Booth, might 
have been tempted to doubt the applicability of some, 
at least, of the foregoing remarks, and to question the 
wisdom, or even sanity, of the bride’s parents in sanc- 
tioning a union with the barefooted, Indian-robed, 
beturbaned figure who occupied the bridegroom’s 
place. If, however, the visitor had paid the orthodox 
five shillings for his reserved seat he would have 
been able to discover from his coign of vantage that 
the latter’s face was white, and would in consequence, 
perhaps, have breathed a little more freely. And had 
he been able to secure a seat at the wedding banquet, 
and seen £5,000 subscribed by those present, not as a 
personal gift, but for the carrying on of the foreign 
work of the Salvation Army, he would have guessed 
that some hearts had been deeply touched. 

Still, it certainly did look like going too far, and 
carrying things to an outrageous extreme, for the 
General’s daughter to marry a native-dressed, calico- 
enveloped beggar; for beggar he looked and beggar 
he was, his very begging-bowl lying on the platform. 
And when the Army-badged auxiliary who sat next 
to the stranger enlightened his evident perplexity, 
and explained that the bride herself was to don the 
native garb and share the beggar’s lot, dipping her 
unaccustomed fingers into the currie-dish and walk- 
ing barefooted through the Indian streets, he would 
have fancied, perhaps, that these Salvationists could 
not love their daughters as he loved his, or how could 
they consent to such a thing? But when the mother 
rose, and with tear-filled eyes and a pathos that could 
not be misunderstood told how her child had been to 
her “more than a daughter,” the surprise of the visi- 
tor would have been still greater. And then if he 
could have seen and spoken to those troops of bright- 
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faced women-officers and girl-cadets whom the bride 
had not only trained but practically “mothered” dur- 
ing the past eight years, it would have appeared 
impossible that she should be spared from a position 
of such usefulness. And he would but have voiced 
the feelings of the congregation and of every British 
Salvationist. 

But the little group of dark-complexioned Indians 
seated on the platform, representing thousands more 
across the seas, thought far otherwise, and were happy 
indeed to claim the treasure that Great Britain was 
about to lose. They at least realised that England 
was not the world, and that it was just those who 
could least be spared who would soonest win their 
heathen countrymen for Christ. If for the moment 
the flood rolled eastward, bearing on its crest the 
choicest that the West could give, might it not, in 
course of time, return with gathered impetus, and the 
Apostles of the East once more evangelise the West, 
as in days gone by? 

None felt the sacrifice more profoundly than did 
Mrs. Booth, as may be judged from the following ex- 
tracts from her remarks. 

Speaking at the wedding she said: 


“JT feel sure, dear friends, that you are not expecting me to 
say much this morning. The few words I do say I should 
like to be as the first words I think I said twenty-five years 
ago, when I opened my public commission. I should like 
them to tend to the same result: that they should reach your 
hearts, and inspire every father and mother here present so 
to present their children to God that they may live to see 
consttmmated their wishes and desires in the experience of 
their children as I have lived to see mine fulfilled in the ex- 
perience of mine. 

“As I listened to these articles of marriage of the Salva- 
tion Army, and remembered, as I did, that some persons 
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thought them rather too strict—too severe—I looked back 
upon my own wedding-day. I am very sorry that there was 
no marriage service to voice the desires, and purposes, and 
aspirations of my soul on that occasion, as those desires and 
aspirations have been voiced this morning; for God is my 
witness that these have not one whit exceeded those which 
swelled in my own heart that day, though I had no outward 
method of expressing them. For, before I was fifteen years 
of age, God had, in an especial manner, taught me what I con- 
sider the first and fundamental and all-comprehensive princi- 
ple of Christ’s salvation: that every act of our lives, every re- 
lationship into which we enter, every object at which we aim, 
every purpose that inspires our souls, should be centred and 
bounded by God and His glory, and that, whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do—whether we marry or are given 
in marriage, do business, or become Salvation Army officers— 
we should do all to the glory of God. 

“T embraced that idea of Christianity early, and I can say 
before God and in my own conscience that I sought to carry 
out that principle, and by His grace—His wonderful grace— 
though I have in many minor matters been unfaithful to Him, 
and have not always come up to my own ideal of that conse- 
cration, yet my husband can bear me out in saying that in all 
the great emergencies of life, at times when God’s interests 
have seemed to cross my own, when, to all appearance, I was 
going to lose my life, I have been enabled to carry out that 
consecration and have kept His interests first—as I do now, 
this morning, in this marriage. I believe my precious child 
will do the same, and that in the great changes and emergen- 
cies of life she will put God first. 

“And God has honoured me; He has given me in this, asin 
other instances, the desire of my heart—to see these purposes 
accomplished in my children, and to see what I could scarcely 
have dared to believe, if any angel from heaven had told me, 
in the extension of His Kingdom and in the salvation of men. 


“Let my experience, and I only refer to it for this reason, 
encourage you to make a like choice. For when we come to 
stand on the threshold of eternity what else will bear looking 
at? Any of you here who have ever stood there can bear me 
out in saying that there is nothing else that looms up in our 
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Spiritual vision; nothing else which will bear review, of all 
that we have done or dared in the past, but that which has 
tended to the exaltation and sanctification of our own natures 
and the extension of the Kingdom of God. 

“Even before we cross the River all merely earthly things 
are lighter than the dust in the balance; they do not bear 
looking at. Therefore I beseech you to let this occasion be 
the means of your uttermost consecration. Oh, that there 
might rise up from amongst you others who shall go to India’s 
millions to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I have, as 
you know, been wounded and worsted in the fight, and I have 
felt it hard, sometimes, not to be able to answer the bugle’s 
call and jump to the front, as has been my custom for the last 
twenty-six years. 

“But what a comfort and consolation to feel that my chil- 
dren and others, perhaps hundreds of spiritual children, around 
me, inspired with the same purposes, aiming at the same ends, 
are following me in the fight; and that as I am compelled to 
lay down the weapons of this warfare they will take them 
up, and go forward to propagate these principles, and to seek 
to spread that Divine love and that brotherhood of mankind 
that we have proclaimed during all these years. 

“OQ mothers and fathers! O you young men and young 
women! this is the way to realise the fulfilment of your 
highest hopes and aims, to be made blessings to your gener- 
ation; this is the way for your memories to be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance; for succeeding generations to rise up 
and call you blessed: to give yourselves up to the highest 
and holiest and grandest purposes which Jesus Christ has 
called His people to follow and to embrace! 

“There are plenty of people about all other kinds of work, 
and I am always glad to hear of anybody doing good to 
humanity; whether it is feeding the poor, or enlightening the 
ignorant, or building hospitals, or anything else, so long as 
they are doing more good than harm, I say ‘Amen. God bless 
you!’ But that is not the particular work Jesus Christ has 
set His people to do. The great characteristic of His people 
in the world was that they were to be saviours of men—Sal- 
vationists. Their work was to be to enlighten men with re- 
spect to God’s clainis upon them, and with respect to what 
God is willing to do for them, and with respect to what God 
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wants to do by them in the salvation of others; therefore, I 
ask you to give yourselves up to this work. 

“When the contemplation of this union was first put before 
me I confess I found more of the mother left in me than I 
had imagined. I ‘thought the mother was almost swallowed 
up in the so/dier. I found, however, that there was much of 
the motherleft. There was a great deal of that natural cling- 
ing to my precious child, who has been tome more than a 
daughter; who in time of sickness, and during the absence of 
her beloved father, and in seasons of family affliction, has 
been to me as a husband and friend. When this marriage 
came before me, and I saw at a glance what it involved, 
and as I thought of her value to the war in this country, and 
especially to those who are so dear to me and to my princi- 
ples—our female officers all over the world—I staggered. 
The first impulse was to resist, and say, ‘No; it cannot be.’ 
Then I remembered: ‘But she is not yours; you gave her at 
her birth, and you have given her ever since. You have kept 
her on the altar, and now God wants to go a step in advance 
of your notions of what you think will be for her physical 
well-being. Are you going to draw back?’ I looked up to 
heaven and said: ‘No, Lord; she is Thine. Whatever it may 
cost, Thou shalt have her for this particular service, if Thou 
dost want her.’ 

“TI want you all to do the same, not only for your children 
but for yourselves. Oh, may Godhelp you! Pray for them, 
for they will need your prayers very much.” 


Verily the Lord must have appreciated Mrs. 
Booth’s sacrifice. Her last terrible illness had just 
declared itself. Never had she more needed the 
comfort and the care of the daughter, one of whose 
earliest utterances had been “Me woves oo a million 
miles,” and who had proved it by a rarely equalled 
life of fond devotion. Just as the Maréchale’s light 
had shone peculiarly abroad, so Emma’s light had 
shone at home. From childhood she had been the 
counsellor and burden-bearer, or, rather, burden-re- 
mover, of the family; for none knew better how to 
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illuminate sorrow’s cloud with the rainbow hues of 
hope, and with the alchemy of tenderest sympathy 
convert leaden-winged trouble into golden-pinioned 
peace. 

But oh! me fears the reader smiles, for he has dis- 
covered that the beggar-bridegroom is the writer of 


these lines, and he fancies that he can trace fond par- | 


tiality in the description of the bride. Well, after 
all, who so fit to judge as those who see and know? 
and why should not a husband claim the Scripture 
privilege of praising her, and of asserting that, 
though “many daughters have done virtuously,” yet 
“thou excellest them all”? 
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THE following are some further gleanings from 
Mrs. Booth’s private correspondence. Describing 
her visit to Carnarvon and Oldham during the Gen- 
eral’s absence in America, Mrs. Booth gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the typical “ Hallelujah Lass:” 


“T held two meetings in Carnarvon at which the high 
sheriff of the county presided. He said he had known the 
town well for forty years, and had tried to do good in it, but 
that he had never witnessed anything approaching the work 
that had been accomplished during the last four months, and 
that he felt it a duty and privilege to take the chair. 

“There have been five hundred penitents, many of whom 
have joined the different churches, but over two hundred are 
soldiers of the Salvation Army, some of them having pre- 
viously been the most drunken reprobates. 

“It happened that, the day I left, the Captain, a sweet girl 
of twenty-two, was leaving by the same train to go to the Home 
of Rest at Brighton. I never saw such a sight as met my 
eyes at that station. Through the kindness of the station- 
master the people were allowed to goon the platform, and 
there were between three and four hundred men and women 
pressing over one another to get a last shake of the hand and 
a last look at that girl, many of them sobbing as though their 
hearts would break. Great strong men clung to the carriage 
side as though they were parting with a cherished child, and 
old women were so overcome with grief that they could 
scarcely waik. Oh, how my heart praised God for floating a 
scheme whereby such lasses could become benefactors of their 
generation! ae: 

“Tt was a touching scene, but my heart was no less moved 
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by the aspect of the Captain herself. Carnarvon was her fifth 
Station, in all of which she has been very successful, but there 
was neither in her words or manner a vestige of self-elation 
or ostentation, and my Secretary, one of the Training Home 
Staff, who rode with her as far as Chester, told me that she 
was just as humble and sweet as when,to use her own words, 
she left the ‘dear old Training Home.’ 

“From there I went to Oldham to opena new hall. I held 
two meeting's, one for the respectables and one for our own 
people. I wish you could have been at the latter and seen the 
crowd of factory hands, men and women, squeezed into that 
building, some of them having been the worst characters in 
the town, while the majority of them were of the more decent 
stamp. 

“The Army has been at work there about three years and 
we have some four hundred soldiers, allhough we have had 
untold difficulties as to a building and other matters. We 
have also reaped several officers, both men and women, from 
this corps. I should like to tell you some of their stories, 
but it would take too long.” 


Writing about the same time to Mr. Denny, Mrs. 
Booth makes an interesting reference both to the 
General’s tour and to Mr. Morley’s death, the news 
of which had just reached her: 


“DEAR Mr. DeENNy:—I am glad to say, in answer to your 
kind enquiries, that I am getting along better than I expected, 
so far. I have an hereditary dread of the sea, and was pro- 
portionately relieved on hearing of my husband’s safe 
arrival, not only because of his value to me, but far more be- 
cause of his importance to the work for a few more years at 
least. There is laid out for him ten thousand miles of travel 
and much exhausting work before he returns, but prayer is 
being offered for strength and grace equal to the emergency. 

“T am glad that you are pleased with, though my heart aches 
for the necessity for, our resolution to abstain for the present 
from incurring further expenditure. However, we are quite 
sincere in it, and shall persevere till the needs-be is removed. 
I don’t think I ever was so nearly heart-broken as on hearing a 
discussion as to ways and means just before the General left. 
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The devil said, ‘You are beaten at last, and will go to your 
grave with a broken heart.’ Ianswered, ‘IfI do, it won’t be over 
my own sorrows, and I cast the responsibility on God.’ Ina 
few hours the promise of deliverance came and, I trust, also 
fresh courage and faith. ‘The same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,’ He cannot fail those who trust Him. Neither will He 
fail in requiting love. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it to the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’ He 
who is so faithful in time will not fail us in eternity! Nor in 
the dark valley that lies between. 

“Dear Mr. Morley! I should like to know how he finished. 
I wrote Mrs. Morley during his illness recommending them 
to try some hydropathy. I have felt the world poorer since 
he left it; he was so kind and hearty on my two last interviews. 
I know he believed in and loved us, and if he had not been in- 
fluenced he would have helped us a great deal more. Well, 
he has discovered ere now that forms, genteel or vulgar, are 
nothing, but substance everything. 

“Yours, in eternal gratitude and love, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


To a lady who had written to her for advice as to 
how she might get freedom from the secret craving 
for drink, Mrs. Booth writes thus tenderly: 


“ DEAR Miss —— :—I have carefully read your sad story; it is 
by no means a novel one tome. I have known several similar 
cases, some of which, thank the Lord, have been fully de- 
livered and have walked in liberty for years. 

“First: I think the reason you have lost that blessed ex- 
perience, which you say you had for twelve months, was be- 
cause you grieved the Spirit in not entering the work when He 
evidently called you to it. I wonder you did not see that 
your reasons were only the old ones over again: ‘Suffer me 
first to go and bury my father,’ which means that some earthly 
relationship is deemed of more consequence than obeying the 
Lord; and He never has and never will continue His presence 
and power to those who esteem any thing or person more than 
His will. 

“You see, the one unalterable condition of keeping His fel- 
lowship is ‘walking in the light,’ which means walking in 
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obedience. The exercise of that faith which is necessary for 
the realisation of power is impossible until we fully embrace 
the Lord’s will. If the young ruler had obeyed, and sold his 
possessions, he would have won the companionship and pres- 
ence of Jesus; he disobeyed, and consequently they parted. 

“Second: When any soul complies with His condition the 
next step is trust; that is, believing and expecting that God 
is going to be as good as His word and really save from the 
besetment—that is, from the inward craving for whatever form 
of sin constitutes the temptation. A dear man,who has been 
for six years one of our most devoted and successful officers, 
had signed the abstinence pledge twenty-one times, and fallen 
each time. After this he sank into despair and utterly gave 
himself up. My second son visited him, put it before him that 
God was able and willing there and then absolutely to deliver 
him from the appetite ; and making the man get out of bed at ten 
o'clock at night, in a half-drunken condition, he got him onto 
his knees and prayed with him in faith, encouraging him to be- 
lieve and expect that God would that hour deliver him from the 
appetite. The man was enabled to doso, and his testimony has 
been ever since that he could now pass twenty public-houses 
in a row, and that the very presence of the drink would not 
beget a single physical desire for it. 

“We have many similar examples, with respect to drink, 
tobacco, morphia, and sundry habits of uncleanness, though 
not all, of course, having experienced equal previous failures. 
You see, with God there is no such thing as small and great, 
easy and difficult! It is just as easy for God to save from these 
appetites as from any others; and almost all the incidents 
given in the New Testament, such as the leper, the man 
possessed of a legion, the woman with an issue of blood, and 
many others, were, humanly speaking, utterly hopeless cases. 

“Third: There can be no question as to God’s ability 
and wilingness to deliver you from the craving; the 
very question, you will see, is absurd. The only difficulty is 
your trusting Him to do it, and you cannot trust Him till you 
give yourself up absolutely to obey the light of His Spirit. 
I take it as one of the most remarkable evidences of the blind- 
ing power of Satan, that persons reading, as you say you do, 
our teachings every week can get into such fogs. 

“My soul goes out to God for you, and I am quite sure there 
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is no obstacle to your perfect deliverance but your own un- 
willingness to obey, and unbelief. May the Lord show you 
this, and enable you at once, without risking another hour’s 
delay (for you are on a slippery path), to yield to His Spirit’s 
teaching and cast yourself on His boundless love and power, 
prays £ 
“ Yours, in deepest sympathy, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


It is cheering to know that more than a year after- 
wards this lady was able to write and tell Mrs. Booth 
that she had acted upon the advice contained in her 
letter, and that from the moment she did so the 
power of God had been manifested in removing en- 
tirely the besetting appetite, nor had it once returned. 

In criticising a pamphlet which had been sent to 
her with reference to the Purity movement, and the 
duty of parents to place their children on their guard 
in reference to the evil that is in the world, Mrs. 
Booth says: 


“Tagree with you in the main all through, but as you so 
condescendingly ask for any suggestions that may occur to 
me I venture to send two or three, in case you bring outa 
second edition. First: What I know of the state of the youth 
of our generation fully corroborates the testimon} of the 
doctor and others at your meeting. I could, alas, give some 
even worse illustrations than those advanced. I believe few 
people have any conception of the foul condition of our 
schools of all classes; it is simply awful. Well do I under- 
stand your feelings of discouragement as you left that meeting. 
This has been the devil’s favourite mode of attack on us for 
years; the only way to conquer is by rushing on to Jerusalem 
with crucifixion full in view; on to the rescue! 

“Second: I agree with your remarks as far as adults and 
young people arrived at maturity are concerned, but I cannot 
see their applicability to children. It seems to me that there 
are ways of warning and forearming children without en- 
lightening them so far as to let in temptation. I brought up 
my own children in positive ignorance on these subjects, the 
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girls till they were sixteen and seventeen years old, and the 
boys till fifteen and sixteen, when they had to mix more or 
less with others, and it has answered. I believe that I suc- 
ceeded in inspiring them with a positive dread and hatred of 
anything rude or immodest, and this without their knowing 
my reasons, and I consider they were thus spared much unnec- 
essary conflict till they were sufficiently established in the fear 
and love of God to enable them to bear it. Satan is so quick 
to take advantage of the youthful imagination that I consider 
with children ignorance is bliss. I am sorry to be obliged to 
differ with some of the friends of purity on this point, but I 
should like to give you my reasons some day, if permitted to 
meet again. 

“Third: I relish immensely the last paragraph, but how 
are we to put ‘heart’ into people? Even grace seems to fail 
to do so in many instances. I think it needs mothers to do 
this from infancy upwards.” 


The following letter contains a defence of some of 
the subsidiary details of the Army vocabulary and 
methods: 


“ With respect to the matters to which you refer, be assured 
that we regard your anxiety as born of real sympathy and de- 
sire to help us, and therefore we would gladly forego any or all 
methods to which you take exception, if we dare. 

“You know, doubtless, how difficult it may be to demonstrate 
on paper the utility of methods which experience has proved 
to be of greatest value. Nevertheless I feel sure that if you 
were practically acquainted with the Army you would see as 
we do the use of every one of our peculiar measures, and I 
believe you will one day. Taking the points as they occurin 
yours: 

“First, ‘Barracks.’ This term appeared not only to answer 
to our idea of what a house of God should be, but seemed to 
meet a great difficulty with us at one time; z. ¢., what name to 
give our buildings. You see, they are not churches, or chap- 
els, nor, in many instances, halls or theatres, but comprise 
every imaginable class of building from a church to a pig-sty. 
In addressing three or four hundred of our soldiers the other 
day I explained to them that Barracks meant a place where 
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1886, real soldiers were to be fed, taught, and equipped for war, not 
Age 57. a place to settle down in as a comfortable snuggery in which 
to enjoy themselves, and that I hoped if ever they did settle 
down God would burn their new Barracks over their heads. 
“ Knee- “‘Knee-drill’ is only another name for prayer-meeting, and 
drill.” really, if you bottom the idea, it is far more expressive of the 
purpose of a prayer-meeting; for surely that should be to get 
armed with the whole armour of God and qualified to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
“Fix bay- =“ ‘Fix bayonets’ is only another term for holding up the hand, 
onets!” ; 5 3 9 
or showing one’s colours, and the novelty gives it an attrac- 
tion which saying ‘Hold up hands’ would not possess. By- 
the-bye, I think the power of novelty, or what Bishop Taylor 
calls the ‘surprise power,’ is very much overlooked in estimat- 
ing our measures. I think it is Ruskin who says that ‘the 
enormous influence of novelty is not half enough taken note 
of by us:’ which to him is a very sorrowful matter. 
sh a ““FRireavolley.’ This, again, is only another way of saying, 
' ‘Let all the people say, Amen,’ to which the same argument 
applies. You see, we are aiming at the rough, untutored, un- 
disciplined multitudes, and we find asa matter of fact that the 
further we can keep away from religious phraseology and old- 
fashioned modes the better we can reach them and influence 
them. 
To meet “Tam quite sure that, if you could only have been with me on 
the needs, ; : 
my last short tour, your own observation would have convinced 
you that we are not yet unconventional and vulgar enough 
in our measures to meet the needs of great numbers of the 
population. JI am sure we do not cling to any of these things 
for their own sake, but for their utility. 
ce oe “As to such details affecting the continuance of the move- 
‘ ment, it does not appear to me that they will do so in the 
least, seeing that the real power is the life and Spirit of God, 
but even if they did it must be our concern to serve our gen- 
eration according to what we conceive to be the will of God, 
leaving the future with Him. We have no ambition for this 
work to live any longer than He desires, therefore if it ever 
loses its spirit and life we are content for it to die.” 


The Holi- i i i 
ue se Referring to the question of holiness, Mrs. Booth 


tion. says to the same friend: 
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“TI note what you say on the doctrinal aspect of the glorious 
truth which you have espoused, and agree with you exactly; 
it seems to me that the error of our friends of the opposite 
view is just that of separating the consequences from the 
cause. I had a long argument with Webb-Peploe on this 
same point. He admitted the indwelling of Christ, but he 
would not admit the consequent cleansing and power. As 
you say, this of course makes an excuse for sin. It seems as 
though they could not detach the idea of creature merit from 
the state of being cleansed, whereas it is only while in this 
experience that we realise the entire nothingness of self and 
self-efforts.” 


The following letter to a Presbyterian friend con- 
tains a fuller exposition of Mrs. Booth’s teachings on 
this subject: 


“With respect to the subject of holiness, I fear you very 
much over-estimate my knowledge and experience, but as 
far as the Lord has taught me I will try to answer your diffi- 
culty. It seems to me, dear sir, that nearly all the difficulties 
on the subject take their rise from just the point you have in- 
dicated; namely, to what law are we amenable: Adamic law, 
Jewish law, or Christian law—the law of love? AsI understand 
the Gospel, we are under the last. It seems to me thatif lam 
placed under alaw which Ican never fulfil, even by the power 
of Christ in me, then I must for ever be under a measure of 
condemnation, for my conscience can never be satisfied with- 
out a sense of conformity to the Divine requirements. I can 
tejoice that Iam accepted in the Beloved, but this is justifi- 
cation, not sanctification, and my soul can never rest till it 
realises that it is not only accepted, but transformed into the 
same image, and is going on from glory to glory. 

“This seems to me to be the great distinguishing character- 
istic of the Gospel over the Jewish economy. Under the Jew- 
ish law the struggling soul found itself without power to meet 
the Divine requirements, but when married to Christ then it 
receives power to bring forth fruit unto God. The question 
is, Can a soul receive as much light, life, and power from Him 
as will enable it to love the Lord its God with all its heart 
and soul and strength? 
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“True, I may drop out of this blessed state any moment by 
disobedience to my Divine Guide, but certainly while I walk 
in His light to the utmost extent of my capacity my fellow- 
ship will be perfect and unbroken with the Father and the 
Son; nay, that they will come and take up their abode with 
me. To say that a person walking in this liberty may present 
infirmities and defects according to man’s judgment seems to 
me no argument against it, seeing that no man can judge such 
a person, and men misjudged our Lord on the same principle. 
If a soul consciously fulfils the law of love, and knows that it 
loves God, so that everything else is loved and held in Him 
and everything hated and kept out that is offensive to Him; if 
it so loves its neighbour as to suffer and sacrifice and toil for 
him, if necessary, even unto death, is it not robbing that soul 
of a precious joy of God’s own ordaining to tell it that it can 
never fulfil the Divine law, and never be, through the trans- 
forming power of Christ, wholly pleasing to God? I think so, 
and as the joy of the Lord is the soul’s strength, it seems to 
me most injurious to rob it of this greatest joy of all, the real- 
isation of a full conformity to the will of its heavenly Bride- 
groom.” 


Writing to a friend on the subject of faith, Mrs. 
Booth says: 


“TIT am so glad if my last was any comfort to you, but I 
grieve to see that you still allow unbelief to rob you of the 
comfort which belongs to you. Trust makes you the heir of 
every promise. Unbelief destroys your claimto any. I cast 
myself on His love and faithfulness, and, as someone has 
said, though He hold a drawn sword in His hand He will not 
strike, if I confide. Try Him. I got such a beautiful view of 
the use of trial on Saturday from those words, ‘for hereunto. 
ye were called’ unto trial, suffering, persecution. ‘Called!’ 
Then how useless to try to shun them, and what an honour to. 
bear them! Lord, help us to be willing to suffer! 

“T am much tried just now by perplexities of every kind; 
uncertainty, from a human standpoint, hedges me in on every 
side. Satan says it is useless trying to steer straight through 
such a labyrinth, but I am determined to hold on to the prom- 
ises, come what will. Will youjoin me, dearest friend? Shall 
we two dare to go all lengths with God in everything? Our 
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God isthe living God. He sees me, knows me, loves me, cares 
for me, wants to have me with Him in glory, as much as He 
did Abraham, or Paul, or John. If this be true, what have I 
to fear? Because all the world have broken off from Him, 
forgotten Him, and will not trust in Him, is that any reason 
why I should? Lord, help us to be witnesses for Jesus as a 
living, ever-present, almighty Saviour. Help me and my be- 
loved friend. Amen.” 


In a letter to one of her children on the same sub- 
ject Mrs. Booth writes: 


“Perhaps this is the ‘Why ?’ you so earnestly ask, but, my 
child, this is the very question that human reason has been 
asking ever since David’s day and a long while before: ‘Oh, 
why am I thus?’ Here is the patience of the saints! Hypo- 
crites rise up and say, ‘I will not be thus.’ They ‘break His 
bands asunder and cast away His cords from them,’ but the 
saint says, ‘I will trust and not be afraid.’ ‘Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him,’ ‘Yea, I will quietly wait for the light.’ 

“Tf we could see the why and the wherefore there would be 
no room for faith, for then we should walk by sight. Itisa 
great lesson, but it is the lesson of the Divine life. Oh, may 
the Lord help you to master it better than your mother has 
done!” 

In a wealth-worshipping age it is refreshing to find 
that there are some who do not wait for death or the 
Judgment Day to divest themselves of their riches. 
If it is rare to find one who realises his stewardship 
to God and man, and strives honestly to fulfil it, there 
are some who need no forcing hand to compel them 
to obey the dictates of conscience and the Word of 
God. Writing to one such, who does not wish his 
name mentioned, but whose generous benefactions 
helped largely to make the more recent and extensive 
advances of the Army possible, Mrs. Booth says: 

“Your letter this morning has rejoiced our hearts more than 


I can express. The General will be sure to write to you, so I 
will content myself amidst a hurricane of work and confusion 
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1886, by just writing ‘Hallelujah! I feel I could go on to fill the 
Age 57- page with Hallelujahs! But you will understand what this 
“Hallelu. one means better now than ever before. You know now what 

jah”. the Lord’s hundredfold means! Bless His holy name! 

“You do well, however, to discriminate between the joy 
and the Giver, so that if the former should abate you may 
still hold on to Him as your Sanctifier. 

Sige “We are filled with joy and gratitude by your wonderful 

gift, but the gift would be just as real if our joy were less. 
So your Saviour’s gift of purity and love will be just as much 
yours, if you hold it fast by faith, should your joy abate, as 
now. May the dear Lord make you stronger and stronger in 
faith and courage! 

“We did not realise your unprecedented kindness until 
we read your letter, and then I could only weep my gratitude 
before the Lord. I will only say, The Lord bless you a hun- 
dred thousand times, and give you more and more of His best 
gifts, till we all sit down together to the Marriage Supper of 
the Lamb.” 


In a second letter Mrs. Booth writes: 


«“ Who “JT feel that I must write, whether I can or not, but what to 
as ‘fo say I don’t know! Your beautiful, noble, unprecedented 
openly.” generosity is too great for acknowledgment in mere words, 

and my heart longs for some better channel through which to 
convey the gratitude and appreciation which burdenit. Well, 
I can pour out my desires for you and yours into the ears of 
Him who will reward you openly for all the love and kind- 


ness which you have shown to His poor and despised ones. 


; me “ During my recent trials I have suffered much from depres- 
Weal sion and have been much assailed by the enemy—only just 


able to keep my hold of God and of His promises. The mys- 
tery of Providence is one of Satan’s most potent temptations 
for me; the ‘whys’ of life. And yet I know that each one 
is only a re-echo of that ‘Why?’ uttered 1800 years ago by the 
Father’s best Beloved. I know also that if there were no 
mystery there would be no need for faith. And yet, when 
the fire waxes hotter or the darkness thickens, Satan will 
whisper, ‘Why?’ Oh for a faith that quails not before any of 
the ‘whys’ of feeling, of reason,or of the devil, but that goes 
calmly on through the darkest Calvary unmoved! Pray for 
me sometimes.” 


lo NALS ON 
DECLARATION OF LAST ILLNESS. 1888. 


THE interest of a race-course centres round its win- 
ning-post. It is here that the grand stand is erected, 
that the spectators cluster most thickly, and that every 
eye is strained to watch the result of the race. 
It is not always those who start well who end the 
best. Sometimes those who have led grandly all the 
way, unequal to the final spurt, are beaten at the last; 
whilst others, leading from the first, are never neared, 
and win by many lengths amid the plaudits of the 
crowd. 

The winning-post of life—to those who win—is 
death. It is here that humanity gathers to watch the 
last hours of the handful of swift-footed spirits who 
in each age outrun their fellows, whether in the realm 
of war, or politics—of thought, of doubt, or piety; 
and a grand career is either illumined by the radi- 
ance of its final triumph or enveloped in a sombre 
pall by its defeat. The finishing touch is put to an 
already perfect picture, or the artist’s own hand mars 
the landscape with a dingy daub. 

The /ast of anything, if bad, we welcome with a 
sigh of relief—if good, we follow with a sigh of pain. 
The involuntary, and often unmerited, tribute of a 
tear drops unbidden on the grave of what is /ast be- 
cause it zs last. And when that last is a pure, holy, 
blameless, and unselfish last—when it is linked to the 
heart of humanity by golden chains of faithful service 
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1888, and (it may be) unrequited affection, then the solitary 
Age 59- tear becomes the tear of all; and even those who have 
chidden in times past feel their eyes fill and their 
hearts choke as they bow in mute, sincere acknowledg- 
ment before the shrine of worth. The shrill voice of 
Fines: envy and the strident notes of criticism are hushed for 
once beside the grave. The mistakes of the past, if 
mistakes there have been, are- buried or forgotten, 
and the good lives on. We realise the chances gone, 
and stand wistfully gazing up after them into heaven 
till time pulls us by the sleeve, reminding us of those 
that still are ours and bidding us prove the sincerity 
of our good desires by treading in the steps of those 
we mourn. 

pean Death is to all alike, the common end of life’s pro- 
end. bation. Saint and sinner pass through its portals 
carrying with them nothing but their character: the 
panorama of their every deed and the phonogram of 
- every word, with which and with which alone to appear 
before the Judgment Throne. “Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his,” does 
not mean that the righteous are free from the physical 
sufferings entailed by death, but that the righteous 
when placed under precisely the same physical cir- . 
cumstances as the wicked behave quite differently. 
There is neither the apathy of indifference nor the 

terror of despair. 
Revealing For both the casket breaks, and breaks with pain; 
contents. revealing the contents that have been gathering there 
for years—the storage of a life. The broken casket 
of the sinner’s soul reveals the sin, the selfishness, 
the indifference of the irrevocable past, while through 
the shattered fragments of the casket of the saint 
there shines the glory of a blood-washed, ransomed 
being, whose ended life is only life begun, enveloped 
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in the folds of love, peace, confidence, and joy un- 
speakable. 

Alike in life and death, it is only by exposing the 
evil and the good to the same circumstances that the 
character of each can be discerned. The sun shines 
and the rain falls upon both, but with very different 
result. The wicked take without a “Thank you!” the 
best that Providence bestows and spend it on them- 
selves. The good look up with grateful hearts to the 
Divine Giver, and plan how to make others the parti- 
cipators of their joy. Surround the former with 
wealth, and they will hoard it in a bank, or squander 
it on wasteful excesses. But the latter “hath dis- 
persed, he hath given to the poor.” 

Endow the sinner with genius and he will utilise it 
in self-aggrandisement, in piling up a fortune, in 
manufacturing explosives with which to destroy his 
inoffensive neighbour or a liquor that will damn his 
soul, and this without a twinge of conscience. But 
the saint will lay every talent at- the feet of God 
for the service of his fellow-man, trampling on the 
bribes the world may offer. 

And thus with sorrow, losses, sickness, death. Un- 
less the same tests were applied to both the Divine 
Judge might be charged with partiality. “Doth Job 
serve God for naught?” has always been the language 
of “the accuser of the brethren” in regard to those 
who have stood in Job’s place, and who have resisted 
the dangerous blandishments and flatteries that attend 
prosperity. Nowhere does the contrast between saint 
and sinner stand out more clearly than when both 
are placed, side by side, in the furnace of affliction. 
While the sinner “curses God and dies,” the Jobs of 
every age have been enabled to respond, “What! 
Shall we receive good at the hands of God and shall 
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we not receive evil? Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him.” The trial of the sinner, manifesting his 
wickedness, becomes the commencement of his pun- 
ishment. The trial of the saint reveals his character 
to all the world, proves that he is genuine, and meas- 
ures the “how much” of his love to God and man. 

The pillars of the narrow gate are hewn from the 
tree of suffering in order that no hypocrite may find 
his way to heaven and mar its harmony. The sinner 
desires the crown without the cross—the saint is will- 
ing for the cross without the crown. ‘The one serves 
God for what he can get out of Him. The other 
loves God for what He is, “serves Him for naught,” 
and would be willing to accept hell itself as his de- 
served due. The one says, “ Why should I be pun- 
ished?” the other, “Why should I be saved?” The 
one blames God in the vain attempt to whitewash 
himself. The other condemns himself that God may 
be justified. The one is ever contriving to do for 
God as little as possible—the other will do his utmost 
and wish that it were more. 

And thus the character of each is manifest by ex- 
posing both to the same test. What wonder, then, 
that “the name of the wicked rots” and “their desire 
perishes,” while “the memory of the just is blessed” 
and the righteous are “in everlasting remembrance” ? 

February, 1888, followed a year of unusual suffering 
and depression, the precursors, doubtless, of the dire 
malady which was to overshadow the remaining years 
of Mrs. Booth’s life. And yet such had been the 
courageous stand which she had maintained in the bat- 
tle that few outside the immediate home circle knew 
anything of the hand-to-hand struggle with weakness 
and weariness. During this month, however, symp- 
toms appeared which could not be disregarded. 
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It had been arranged for Mrs. Booth to assist the 
General in Bristol at the celebration of a “Two Days 
with God.” The meetings were among the most suc- 
cessful and powerful ever held. The Colston Hall, 
a vast cathedral-like structure, estimated to hold 
nearly five thousand people, was engaged for the 
occasion. But as the time neared the outlook was by 
no means encouraging. Snow had fallen, and still it 
was falling. The very atmosphere seemed laden with 
it. In fact, many said that such severe weather had 
been unknown for twenty years past. The prospect 
of being able to collect a crowd under such adverse 
circumstances seemed so hopeless that some urged 
a postponement of the gatherings. 

But a Bristol audience is not easily daunted. 
Through the blinding snow they flocked in thousands 
till even the distant galleries were filled, and a dense 
throng, regardless of the inclemency of the weather, 
waited on God for the outpouring of His Holy Spirit. 

The difficulties in face of which they met served 
but to fire the speakers and to increase the readiness 
on the hearers’ part to receive the message. During 
the six consecutive meetings the interest and influ- 
ences steadily heightened, and when, on the second 
evening, Mrs. Booth rose to speak the vast hall was 
crowded from floor to ceiling. 

Perhaps the shadowy presentiment that the remain- 
ing sands of her life were numbered, and that there 
might be awaiting her the dreadful and protracted 
anguish through which, twenty years previously, she 
had nursed her own mother, lent an added inspira- 
tion to her heart and clothed her words with even 
more than their usual pungency and power. Certainly 
the mingled faithfulness, directness, and yet pathos of 
her appeals upon this memorable night had never 
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been surpassed. She seemed to fear lest she should 
fail to include every individual present in the mes- 
sage she had brought to them from God. Unflinch- 
ingly she gripped each conscience and nailed it to the 
duty of the hour—immediate and unconditional sur- 
render to the claims of Heaven. Nor was it in vain. 
Hundreds responded to the call, and rising to their 
feet willed away their all for a life of holiness and 
sacrifice. The following is the substance of the im- 
perfectly reported address, which, alas! but poorly 
represents the impassioned fervor of the appeal. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more triumphant 
culmination to the provincial labours which had com- 
menced in Gateshead twenty-eight years previously, 
and which had included in their scope nearly every 
important town in the United Kingdom. 

Taking for her text the words which the General 
had just been reading, “ Advise and see what answer 
I shall return to Him that sent us,” Mrs. Booth said: 


“Now, dear friends, God wants the ANSWER. What is 
the response which you, individually, will mals to the VOICE 
which has been sounding in your ears during the last two 
days? The voice which some of you have heard for months 
and years has been renewed and intensified, and it is ringing 
in your soul to-night as distinctly as it ever rang in the soul 
of any prophet: the voice of God in your soul. 

“To begin with, you know it is the voice of God. It mat- 
ters not what human instrument it has come through. If God 
had used a sparrow or some inanimate instrument to convey 
His message, that would not take away for a moment the im- 
portance of the message, or render it optional as to whether 
you would return an answer. 

“Tam confident that many here have recognised the voice 
of God. You know that no mere human words could have 
made you feel as you have felt—could have forced you to 
face the past and listen to its voice—to look onward into the 
future and to realise its possibilities as you havedone. Now, 
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as the prophet said, I say to you, ‘Advise and see what an- 
swer I shall return to Him that sent us.’ What answer shall 
we, who have brought you these messages of truth, and 
mercy, and deliverance, and’ salvation, return to Him who 
has sent us? The Holy Spirit wants an answer. Jesus Christ 
wants an answer. God the Father wants an answer. The 
perishing, suffering world around you wants an answer. 
They are waiting for your answer in heaven, and they are 
waiting, depend upon it, in hell; and it may be that your 
destiny to the one place or to the other depends upon your 
answer to-night. I believe I have been in many meetings 
where the everlasting destiny of souls has been fixed by the 
answer they have sent back to the truth delivered by my 
feeble lips. 

“ What ts the answer to be? Perhaps some of you say, ‘I do 
not choose to return an answer.’ But it is not optional with 
you whether you will or not. The Jews thought it was op- 
tional whether they should return an answer to the messages 
of Jesus Christ, but they were utterly mistaken. The dis- 
obedient, gainsaying world has thought so from the begin- 
ning, but they have been grievously mistaken, as many of 
them have found out when they were dying, and as all will 
find out at the Judgment Bar. 

“ All truth coming from God demands, nay, receives, an an- 
swer from every soul who listens to it; that very refusal to 
return an answer is an answer of defiance. It is saying back 
to God, ‘Mind your own business. I don’t want Your will. 
I have chosen my path. Iam busy about other matters. I 
shall not return any answer to Your messages.’ That very 
attitude is an answer of defiance. You cannot help yourself; 
your soul must respond to the truth one way or the other. 
You have heard that inward voice; you have seen that inward 
light. Now you must say, ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ You can never go 
back to where you stood before—never! 

“Now, what does the Lord want with you? He wants, first, 
to do something zz you. Then He wants you to present your- 
selves that He may do something dy you. He wants some of 
you to present yourselves for this purification of which we 
have been hearing. The Voice in you is saying, ‘Come to Me; 
bring that poor, stained, wretched, up-and-down, in-and- 
out, unbelieving, doubting soul of yours to Me. I will 
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cleanse it from all unrighteousness and fill you with My Spirit. 
I will empower you henceforth to live in obedience to My 
commands, to fulfil all righteousness, and to walk before Me, 
as My beloved child, in holiness and righteousness all your 
days.’ 

“The end of this meeting to you is that the works of the 
devil may be destroyed out of your heart, that the citadel 
may be taken for your King, that He may possess you wholly. 

“How often have you groaned in your closet: ‘If it was 
not for this cursed thing, I might be of some use! What a 
power I might be in my workshop, or warehouse, or wherever 
Iam! WhatI might do, if it were not for this besetting sin!’ 
Now, bring your poor heart with its besetting sin to Jesus! 
only be willing to let Him turn it out. Let Him snap the 
fetters which have bound you toit. Let Him come in and 
take possession, and prove whether He cannot keep you clean 
and give you victory over all the power of the enemy. 

“But for some of you He has done this already, and you are 
living in the enjoyment of this blessing. Now He calls you 
to service. He wants to take hold of and fill you with the 
power of His Spirit, that you may go and be saviours of men. 
Some people don’t like the term ‘saviours,’ but I think it is 
beautiful. He came as an example, that we should walk in 
His footsteps; and as He gave Himself for the poor, sinful 
world so He has redeemed us that we may give ourselves 
to fill up that which is behind in the measure of His suffer- 
ings for the salvation of those for whom He died. 

“Will you thus present yourselves to Him, and enter into 
that definite partnership with the Son of God of which the 
General spoke this morning? Will you cease to have any 
separate interests from those of Jesus Christ? Will you make 
wife, husband, children, friends, home, means, business, and 
everything else, subservient to Him? What doth hinder? 

“Do you suppose He cannot return you a hundredfold? 
‘Oh!’ said a gentleman who was led to give a good sum of 
money to the Lord’s work lately, ‘I understand the meaning 
of forsaking houses and lands and having the hundredfold in 
return. I have a hundredfold already.’ If you want to 
understand how much the Lord will give you, kneel down. 
Come and give your all first. He never shows us the light 
until we have gone through the tunnel. He didn’t show 
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Abraham the ram until he had taken the knife to slay his 
son. Then He said, ‘Now I know that thou lovest Me, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thine only son, whom thou lovest.’ 
There must be no mere profession of surrender, no mere sing- 
ing, ‘AllI have I bring to Thee,’ while you are taking care 
of it for yourself all the time. You have been contemplating 
this field; you have been hearing about this priceless pearl, 
turning it over, and thinking what it would be worth. Now, 
then, sell all you have to purchase it! I can tell you, from 
experience, that you will have made the best bargain of your 
life. 

“Tf I had time, I could give you some wonderful illus- 
trations in the case of people who have sacrificed what they 
thought was their very living, and twelve months after they 
have told me that they had done better, and been able to give 
away more money than ever before in their lives. Trust 
Gop. What a hollow faith it is that cannot trust God for 
bread and cheese! 

“God wants some of you here to-night for Salvation officers. 
I know He does. You say, ‘Ah, you have come to it at last! 
You are touching me now.’ Thank God! I hope He will use 
me to give you the final push, and enable you to decide on 
giving up yourself to Him for whatever He wants you to be. 
If God is calling you to be a Salvation Army officer, you will 
never get any rest for the sole of your foot till you are one. 
Never! You will have to obey the inward Voice, and come 
and present yourselves to be saviours. Will you come? Will 
you rise and present yourselves to the Lord for this—each 
man, each woman, answering to the call of God only? 

“T may not have spoken of your particular call. I may not 
have hit your particular difficulty. Never mind. Apply the 
truth to yourself. Whatever the particular call is, the par- 
ticular sacrifice God asks you to make, the particular cross 
He wishes you to embrace; whatever the particular path He 
wants you to tread, will you rise up and say, in your heart, 
‘Yes, Lord; I accept it; I submit; I yield. I pledge myself 
to walk in that path, and to follow that Voice,-and to trust 
Thee with the consequences’ ? 

““Oh,’ but you say, ‘I don’t know what He will want next.’ 
No, we none of us know that, but we know that we shall be 
safe in His hands. He wants all we are, all we acquire, and 
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all we can do to the end of our days. He has asked me for 
something lately that I would love to keep close to me all my 
life, but I have given it to Him for the salvation of the lost. 
“We are in God’s hands. A dear man in the North came 
to shake hands with us, his daughter by his side, and when 
the General spoke to her about the work, the father said, 


with the tears streaming down his face: ‘You shall have her. : 


I withstood you last year about Maggie, and God has taken 
her.’ Maggie was in God’s hands. Perhaps if he had given 
her up twelve months before she would have been spared. 
Your Maggies, your influence, money, houses, lands, your 
life, are all in His hands, and He can take any of them in an 
instant without your leave. Therefore come and offer your- 
self voluntarily and willingly. 

“That is the best way to keep anything you have—give it 
to God or use it for God. The only way to find your life is 
to abandon it to Him. Who will say: ‘O Lord, I present 
myself, in this way, in this degree, for Thy service’? Do it 
thoughtfully and intelligently; do it solemnly and for ever. 
Let the language of your heart be: ‘I present myself; I con- 
secrate myself, this hour, for Thee, to live or to die for the 
salvation of men. I put away from me and abjure all other 
objects and motives as the end of my existence. I will only 
engage myself in secular matters in order to help me to carry 
this, the great primary object of my life, into execution. 
Thou shalt have every hour and every faculty 1 possess. 
Thou shalt have all. I present myself.’ Who will? Those 
who will, stand up before the Lord.” 


It was a kindly Providence which granted to Mrs. 
Booth the spiritual stimulus of such a victory, for the 
news which awaited her on her return to London was 
of the saddest character. Dr. Heywood Smith, a 
generous and unswerving friend of the Salvation 
Army, had kindly arranged an interview with Sir 
James Paget. It was with some fluttering of heart, 
and after a fresh and definite committal of herself for 
life or death into the hands of the Lord, that Mrs. 


Booth started on her sorrowful errand. Sir James 
II. —36 
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Paget, after making a careful examination, unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced the small tumour which had 
then appeared to be of acancerous type and advised 
an immediate operation, an opinion which was after- 
wards confirmed by another eminent surgeon, Mr. 


Jonathan Hutchinson. Mrs. Booth then stated her 


objections to an operation, asking what would be the 
probable duration of life if the disease were allowed 
to pursue its ordinary course. Sir James Paget 
seemed desirous to evade the question, saying that 
he could not speak with certainty, but upon Mrs. 
Booth courageously pressing him as to what was the 
usual limit of life in such cases, he replied that it 
would probably be from eighteen months to two years 
at the utmost. Mrs. Booth received the melancholy 
tidings with the calmness of a Christian and the for- 
titude of a saint. Not that she failed to grasp the 
terrible nature of the situation, as the following pas- 
sage from the General’s pen will serve to show: 


“After hearing the verdict of the doctors she drove home 
alone. That journey can better be imagined than described. 
She afterwards told me how as she looked upon the various 
scenes through the cab windows it seemed that the sentence 
of death had been passed upon everything; how she had 
knelt upon the cab floor and wrestled in prayer with God; 
of the unutterable yearnings over me and the children that 
filled her heart; how the realisation of our grief swept over 
her, and the uncertainties of the near future, when she would 
be no longer with us. 

“I shall never forget in this world, or the next, that meet- 
ing. I had been watching for the cab and had run out to 
meet and help her up the steps. She tried to smile upon 
me through her tears, but ‘drawing me into the room she un- 
folded gradually to me the result of the interviews. I sat 
down speechless. She rose from her seat and came and knelt 
beside me, saying, ‘Do you know what was my first thought? 
That I should not be there to nurse you at your last hour.’ 
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“Iwas stunned. I felt as if the whole world were coming 1888, 
to a standstill. Opposite me on the wall was a picture of Age 59. 
Christ on the cross. I thought I could understand it then as 
never before. She talked like a heroine, like an angel, to 
me: she talked as she had never talked before. I could say 
little or nothing. It seemed as though a hand were laid upon 
my very heart-strings. I could only kneel with her and try to 
pray. 

“I was due in Holland for some large meetings. I had That 
arranged to travel that very night. She would not hear of journey. 
my remaining at home for her sake. Never shall I forget 
starting out that evening, with the mournful tidings weighing 
like lead upon my heart. Oh, the conflict of that night jour- 
ney! I faced two large congregations, and did my best, 
although it seemed I spoke as one ina dream. Leaving the 
meetings to be continued by others I returned to London the 
following evening. 

“Then followed conferences and controversies interminable 
as to the course of treatment which it might be wisest to pur- 
sue. Her objections to an operation finally triumphed. 

“And then followed for me the most painful experience of ae Ke 
my life. Togo home was anguish. To be away was worse. burden— 
Life became a burden, almost too heavy to be borne, until ttl.” 
God in a very definite manner visited me in a measure, and 


comforted my heart.” 


The painful tidings fell upon every heart in the jm the 
family with crushing force. The household was in- _ hold. 
deed a vale of tears. They loved their mother with 
a passionate tenderness rarely seen. Their life still 
centred itself in hers almost as much as in nursery 
days. She was still the trusted repository of their 
every sorrow, their counsellor in every perplexity, 
the guardian angel of their lives. “We look at one 
another through our tears, and cannot speak,” writes 
Emma to her mother a few days later, from Reading, 
where she had gone to attend a large council of offi- 
cers. “But, loved one, you will know how we feel. 


So does the Lord, who will surely help us in this time 
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of trouble. Every moment your dear face is before 
me. I want unspeakably to fly back to you. Only 
to help Herbert and to play a brave part for the King- 
dom’s sake could I stay even a few hours from your 
side. The dear Lord is, however, nearer than any of 
us can be, and, much as we love you, He loves you 
more.”’ 

The following from the pen of Mr. Bramwell Booth 
describes his feelings at the news: 


“That night the General was to leave for one of his Conti- 
nental journeys. Important and long-expected meetings in 
Holland had been arranged, and Mrs. Booth would not hear 
of his remaining. On the way to the railway station he came 
to Headquarters in order to confer with me. I can never for- 
get my feelings when I understood the report of the doctors. 
My heart stood still. She had been so much more than a 
mother—had been so much of a leader, adviser, and coun- 
sellor—that it seemed impossible to spare her. How could 
the war go on without her? The General desired me to 
make some enquiries for him of the doctors, and after praying 
with me for strength and courage he started for Amsterdam 
by the night train. 

“T left at once for Notting Hill to lead a Half-Night of 
Prayer. Iwas deeply exercised. The long ride across the 
city was filled with the darkest and most sorrowful thoughts, 
and in the meeting I found it impossible to throw off my bur- 
den. I struggled hard to get hold of my audience—a large 
and interested one—but I fear in great part failed. In the 
second meeting, after inviting seekers for holiness to come to 
the penitent-form and several had responded, I spoke to one, 
from whose lips I received one of the great lessons of my 
life. She was a woman of middle life, apparently a Christian 
of many years’ experience, but now deeply moved, and all she 
could say amidst her sobs, evidently with reference to some 
matter of controversy, was, ‘O Lord, I want to be willing— 
make me willing—/et me be willing.’ I knelt down beside 
her; the gathering storm seemed already to be bursting over 
me; all that my beloved mother had been and was and could 
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be to me, to us each, to this great war, and to the world, 
crowded itself on to the dark horizon of my soul. 

“I can never forget those moments. Could I for myself say: 
‘Not my will, but Thine be done’?—‘Lord, make me willing! 
Let me say it!’ went on praying and crying the seeker by my 
side; and at last I cried it also, and joined my prayer to hers. 
She knew perhaps nothing but that I seemed to meet her on 
her own level and helped her to a higher one; while to me 
her spoken distress and agony of soul were made a guide and 
beacon amid the storm and darkness of this terrible trial of 
my faith. 

“Immediately on the General’s return from Holland there 
was a consultation of the whole family with one or two of 
our most intimate friends at Stamford Hill, when a decision 
was taken as to the course we should adopt. In the mean 
time Dr. Kidd, who had attended Mrs. Booth’s mother in her 
last illness, and who had long been a kind and consistent 
friend of the Army, had also seen her. Finally we communi- 
cated with the one or two medical men who strongly favoured 
the Mattei remedies, and who seemed very hopeful of at least 
alleviating the more severe suffering even if they could not 
effect a cure. Long and anxious consultations took place. 
Prayer and fasting, accompanied by deepest self-abasement 
and, I believe, truest resignation, preceded every one of these 
conferences, and, with the fullest concurrence of the dear 
sufferer herself, it was at last decided to finally abandon the 
idea of operating, and to give the Mattei remedies atrial. I 
have no sort of doubt that the decision as to the knife would 
have been the same had we never heard of the Mattei system, 
for, although Mrs. Booth had more faith in it than any others 
of us, she was so strongly and firmly opposed to the old- 
fashioned treatment that it is practically certain she would 
never have consented to be operated upon. ‘To some extent 
we around her were also influenced by the risk of operation 
arising from the weak condition of her heart—always an ele- 
ment of the greatest concern where powerful anesthetics 
must be used. We have never doubted—nor did she—that 
our decision was a right and wise one.” 
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Mrs. Bootn’s strength failed rapidly, and the pro-  Faiting 
gress of the disease enforced the early termination of "4 
her public labours. Her last words from the platform 
are therefore the more weighty. 

A few days previous to the Bristol meetings Mrs. _Man- 
Booth took part in a similar convention at the Free eee 
Trade Hall in Manchester. The occasion was one of 
more than ordinary enthusiasm and spiritual power. 

She spoke three times in the course of these meetings, 
one of her addresses being on the subject of Service. 
The following is a short summary of what she said: 


“Tam to speak to you for a few minutes on the service that On 
God requires of His people. I suppose there is not a profess- S¢rvte 
ing Christian here who does not consider himself a servant 
of the Lord Most High. I presume this is implied in all 
Church creeds, on whatever minor points they may differ. 

“What texts we quote without comprehending their mean- 
ing! Now, think for a minute what this involves. A ser- 
vant. What is it to be a servant even in this free country, 
where servants are only engaged by the term, and work for 
what they receive? 

“But what of the word used in the original sense, which 
means a slave; given up to the will, bound to the objects, 
pledged to the purposes and convenience of his master? What 
is it to be a servant? I wonder what some of you business 
men would think of your servants—your managers or fore- 
men—if they were to treat you and your interests as the great 
majority of professed servants of Jesus Christ treat His! 

“The idea of a servant only doing what he likes, choosing 
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when he shall come to business and when he shall go away, or 
what department of your work he shall do—a servant who 
carries out his own ideas, likes and dislikes in everything, 
without reference to his master’s wishes or orders! You 
wouldn’t keep such a man twenty-four hours. You would say 
to him, ‘My friend, you have mistaken your vocation.’ The 
very idea of service means the exchange of the will of the 
servant for the will of the master; the sacrifice, for the time 
being, of the personal freedom of the servant to the master; 
the consecrating of the servant’s time and energy and inter- 
ests to the promotion, not of his own, but the master’s 
interests. 

“The mistress expects this from her servants. Think of 
the servant that comes into your house and says: ‘It is not my 
habit to rise early. I could not think of dressing without a 
fire. I must have such-and-such time to myself. I have to 
consider my comfort, my health, my circumstances, my 
wishes, and my feelings.’ ‘Oh!’ you would say, ‘my dear 
girl, you are not fitted to be a servant; you are no use to me.’ 

“Took at the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ! Is not this 
the common idea which they have of the service which God 
Almighty demands from them? And yet can it be imagined 
that he requires less than a man requires from His fellows? 
Is His service less comprehensive! Does it embrace less 
abandonment of self and less consecration to the interests of 
God than you require of your servants towards you? 

“Tf there was one truth more than another that Jesus Christ 
laboured persistently to inculcate into the minds of His 
disciples it was this: that they were not, in any sense, 
their own; that they absolutely belonged to Him, body, soul, 
and spirit. If they were stewards they were to hold their 
stewardships for Him. If they were husbandmen they were 
to cultivate their ground for Him. If they possessed talents 
they were to improve their talents for Him. If they pos- 
sessed money they were to use it for His interests and not for 
their own. This is assumed in every single parable, and is 
implied in all His teaching. His people were to live hence- 
forth on the earth to promote the interests of His kingdom 
and the glory of His name. 

“What is the next thing service involves? Having re- 
nounced your will to your Master, and put yourself at His 
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disposal, He expects you will practically carry out His will. 
You may sit in the counting-house complimenting Him from 
morning till night. You may even sing those words, with 
respect to Him, ‘Here I bring ‘my all to Thee,’ but if you do 
not carry out His instructions and do His work He will be 
compelled to dismiss you. 

“How people compliment the Lord! They compliment 
Him on loving and accepting them, while they are idle and 
unprofitable, and He is, all the time, angry with them. As 
He said to the Jews, ‘Why cover ye Mine altar with your 
tears?’ He neither wants your compliments nor your tears. 
‘Go and unloose the burdens; go and visit the fatherless and 
the widows; go and put the tithes you owe into My store- 
house; go and bring that of which you have robbed Me; 
don’t come whining about your devotion to Me; let Me see 
proof of it. Go and do what I command you.’ 

“T often think I see, as it were, the Lord sitting up in 
heaven, looking on our sanctuaries, with their mock perform- 
ances and sham religion, saying, ‘Where are the tithes?’ 
The people pray, in some sort of way, I suppose, for God to 
pour out His Spirit and save men; and yet I think I can see 
the Lord Jesus almost weeping over them, and in an agony 
saying: ‘Why do you cry to Me to do what you ought to be 
doing yourselves? Why don’t you arise and do as I have told 
you? Why don’t you send the Gospel to every creature?’ 

“What the Lord wants is that you shall go about the busi- 
ness to which He sets you, not asking for an easy post, nor 
grumbling at a hard one. Not saying, ‘Lord, I never engaged 
to do this.” Like the servant we sometimes get into our 
houses; all goes smoothly till the child gets the whooping- 
cough, or the measles, then she comes to you and says, ‘I 
didn’t bargain for this.’ She is not a servant for sickness. 
She is only a servant for fine weather. Are there not multi- 
tudes who act just the same towards the Lord Jesus? All 
goes smoothly till persecution arises; then they say: ‘Lord, 
this is too much.’ They say ‘Good bye;’ or, if they don’t say 
good-bye, they pocket their profession, and betray Him in 
their hearts. 

“The Lord is tired of this mockery, this farce, and He says: 


‘I will provoke you to jealousy by a people who are nota 
people, and I will anger you with a foolish nation, seeing that 
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you will not be My servants in truth, and that the great 
mass of you will not follow Me in holiness; I will raise up 
a people from the gutters and slums, gin-palaces and public- 
houses. I will make a people for myself, who will follow 
me all lengths.” I want you to determine to be such a 
servant as this.” 


The next occasion on which Mrs. Booth spoke was 
at her daughter Emma’s wedding, on the roth of April, 
1888. Fearing lest the development of the disease 
might prevent her from being present upon this much- 
looked-forward-to occasion she fixed for it the earli- 
est possible date, telegraphing for the return of the 
writer, who was then in India. Her address on that 
occasion has been already reported in a previous 
chapter. 

‘Tov De Parker-of the City LTemple-was reserved 
the privilege of affording to Mrs. Booth the opportu- 
nity of delivering her last message in the great 
metropolis. It was twenty-three years since she had 
addressed her first London congregation at a small 
chapel in Rotherhithe. From that day London had 
been the centre round which not only she herself but 
the Salvation Army had revolved. 

London has usually appropriated the best preachers 
that the provinces have created, partly because it has 
known how to appreciate true worth, but principally 
because it has offered them so exceptional a field for 
the delivery of their message. What London listens 
to is listened to by the world. The great commercial 
capital is the most convenient speaking-trumpet 
through which any preacher ever yet addressed the 
nations of the earth. The audience of the Roman 
Coliseum dwindles into insignificance in comparison 
with the vast masses of humanity that fix their eyes 
upon the favoured few who have fought their way 
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into recognition as the acknowledged prophets of the 
metropolis. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Mrs. Booth had 
occupied this world-wide rostrum with an ability and 
success which few had equalled, none surpassed. It 
was on Thursday, 21st June, 1888, that she brought 
her public ministrations to a close, with an address 
which could scarcely have been more appropriate and 
powerful had she known that it would be her last. 

Her heart had been deeply stirred in regard to the 
needs and claims of the heathen world by the great 
missionary convention then being held at Exeter Hall, 
attended by some two thousand delegates from all 
quarters of the globe. She had loved the heathen 
when but a child, and it was fitting that her last pub- 
lic appeal should be a plea on their behalf—a plea 
that was emphasised by the offering up of her own 
daughter for their salvation. 

For upwards of an hour Mrs. Booth spoke, forget- 
ful of time, of place, of strength—in fact, of every- 
thing except her theme and opportunity. Every 
eye was rivetted and not a heart could sit unmoved. 
But when at length she concluded exhausted nature 
reasserted itself, and she was so completely prostrated 
that it was nearly an hour before she could be removed 
from the pulpit. On their way home she said that 
she feared it would prove to be her last address, and 
it afforded her no small consolation then and after- 
wards to realise that it had been an appeal on behalf 
of the heathen nations of the world. Being her last 
public utterance, we are constrained to report her 
words at length. 

Mr. T.-A. Denny read, before the address, 11. Cor- 
inthians, 5th chapter, beginning at the 11th verse, 
and I. Corinthians, 9th chapter, 19th verse: 
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“ My address this morning bears on the two passages that Mr. 
Denny hasread. Itappears to me that at the present moment, 
when the International Conference on Missionary Operations 
has just been convened, attended by delegates of almost every 
missionary society in existence, a few words with respect to 
the duty of spreading Christianity throughout the world 
might be helpful to many present. 

“TI dare say that if I were to take a census of my audience 
this morning there would be many persons who would dis- 
pute as to the possibility of the world being converted. I 
suppose a great many of these delegates who have recently 
been sitting at this Conference, and a great majority of the 
Christians all round the world, would dispute this. However 
this may be, I think there would be no division of opinion with 
respect to two or three facts relating to this subject. 

“Tn the first place, I believe that most of those who dissent 
from the possibility of the world being converted would admit 
that Jesus Christ must have intended something more in that 
great commission, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,’ than has yet been generally recog- 
nised. Even if the word translated ‘preach’ were not cap- 
able of being rendered, ‘Make disciples’ of all nations, which 
you are aware it is, yet we must even then suppose that God 
intended more to be done than has generally been imagined. 
The same remark holds good with respect to the great com- 
mission of Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, who was sent “to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith which is in me.’—Acts xxvi. 18. There 
must have been more intended by this than a mere proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. 

“ And, whether Christ contemplated or God desired the 
salvation of the world or not, there must be two or three facts 
regarding which there can be no dispute. The first is, we 
have made very poor progress so far, even in making known 
Christ as a Saviour from sin and hell. I have been appalled 
and amazed at the comparatively few whom I have met, of the 
thousands of people with whom I have conversed, who have 
understood that the realisation of the forgiveness of sins is 
possible, and I have been appalled at the comparatively small 
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number of professing Christians who enjoy this blessing. 
They do not appear to know that it is there for them, and 
that Jesus Christ is a positive, present Saviour. 

“But supposing they do get pardoned from their past sins, 
they do not realise that. Jesus has the power to deliver them 
from the sin reigning in their hearts; from their besetting 
sins; from that which constitutes their misery. 

“Perhaps on no point has the Salvation Army suffered per- 
secution more than on this one point of its teaching: that it 
proclaims a Saviour not only willing to pardon but who does 
pardon absolutely, and who communicates a sense of that 
pardon by His Holy Spirit to the hearts of those who truly 
repent and sincerely believe; and that He not only washes 
their past sins away but has the power to keep them from 
their sins, and will, if they trust in Him, enable them to live 
in righteousness and holiness all their lives, walking in 
obedience to His commands, keeping that inner law of which 
we have just heard—the law of Christ—which is the most 
perfect law and fulfils all others—loving the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, mind, soul, and strength, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 

“Oh, the hundreds of people I have seen open their eyes 
with astonishment at the mere propounding of such a doctrine! 
People who have sat under the Gospel for many years have 
never heard of such a thing, and do not understand it. They 
do not know it; much less does the poor world outside know 
it. Oh, as I have looked round our towns and cities, and 
observed the marks of misery depicted on thousands of faces I 
meet with, I feel, Oh, for a trumpet voice! Oh, for some 
mighty herald that would get up on every kerbstone, or 
every other available space, and proclaim to this poor world, 
full of hungry souls, that there is peace, pardon, purity for 
them, and power in a living Saviour to keep them from sin, 
and to enable them to walk before Him and to enjoy His 
presence and smile! 

“Even in a Christian land this is not known, and conse- 
quently we have professing Christians the most ready of all 
to persecute us when we announce such adoctrine. However, 
this teaching has spoken for itself, or, rather, God has spoken 
for it by the presence and power of His Holy Spirit, and there 
are to-day tens of thousands of people, the majority of them 
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raised from the very lowest condition of the earth’s popula- 
tion, standing forth and testifying: ‘We were once possessed 
of the devils of drink, debauchery, and crime of every descrip- 
tion, but now here we are—the devils are cast out, our past 
sins are purged away, and we are kept by the power of His 
grace from the sins which did so easily beset us, and we are 
walking in the light and fellowship of the Triune Jehovah.’ I 
say, Thank God that He has always testified of the truth of 
this teaching by the presence and power of His Holy Spirit 
whenever it has been put forth. 

“Further: there can be no dispute, I suppose, as to the fact 
that we have made very poor progress in the conversion of the 
world. Not only has our progress been slow in making a Sa- 
viour known but in bringing people to Him where He has been 
made known. Out of fifteen hundred millions, which is said 
to be the number of the world’s population, Isuppose the great 
majority are, according to the teaching of Jesus Christ and 
the apostle Paul, still lying in the arms of the wicked one. 
Sin, and the outcome of sin, which is misery, are everywhere 
prevalent, just as much amongst the rich as amongst the poor, 
amongst the educated as amongst the illiterate. Sin and mis- 
ery everywhere—changed in its outward forms since apostolic 
days; at any rate, to some extent, changed in its garb and 
speech and methods. Nay; I sometimes think it is not so 
much changed as some Christians imagine. If they would 
just come and take part in a Salvation Army march they 
would find it is much the same. But, however genteel and 
civilised evil may be, it is evil still, and whether an evil heart 
beats under a broadcloth coat or a fustian jacket it brings forth 
the same bitter fruits of sorrow. Alas! we see and hear it 
every day. One cannot take up a periodical or newspaper, or 
engage in conversation with a friend or neighbour for five min- 
utes, but some record or other of the results of sin comes to us. 

“If you want to trace what Christianity has done in heathen 
lands, look carefully through what it has accomplished during 
the century of Christian missionary effort of which we have 
been hearing so much and I am afraid you will be very much 
disappointed—that is, if you seek Christ’s Christianity. I 
grant that you will find these heathen nations advanced in 
civilisation; but civilisation is not Christianity. This is a 
distinction which, from the reports I have read, it appears 
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1888, to me some speakers at the late Conference have sadly over- 
Age 59. looked. From the manner in which many speakers and writ- 
ers arrogate all the civilisation in the world to Christianity 
one would imagine that they had forgotten there was a civili- 
sation in existence long before Christ appeared on the scene. 
I grant that civilisation follows in the wake of Christianity ; but 
Christ did not come to c7vdlise the world but to save it, and to 
bring it back to God. Ah! it was not His mission to cover 
up its moral sores by putting a respectable covering outside, 
while it remained full of rottenness and corruption. It was 
His mission to cleanse away its vileness, to heal its moral 
wounds, and to restore soundness to its heart—the soundness 
which it had lost at the Fall. 
“Verily I “If I understand the Bible rightly, it appeals alike to civil- 
ee ised and uncivilised. It makes no distinction between the 
sinfulness of civilised and uncivilised men, and it makes no 
difference between the conditions of salvation or the amount 
of salvation required by either. Jesus said to Nicodemus, 
who was one of the most highly civilised of his generation, 
‘Except a man be born again he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.’ And when Nicodemus, with all his wisdom, like a 
great many of our philosophical teachers nowadays, expressed 
surprise at the enunciation of such a doctrine, instead of 
withdrawing it Jesus reiterated it, and said, ‘Verily I say unto 
thee, except a man be born of water and of the Spirit ’—ex- 
cept he experience a spiritual transformation, an inward 
renewal, a regeneration of heart—‘he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ 


Nothing “Let us, therefore, be careful to distinguish between civili- 
short of : Ee animes 
eee sation and Christianity, and do not let us arrogate to our- 


selves all the civilisation of the world, for it does not belong 
to us. We have nothing to boast of short of salvation. We 
have not a single disciple, baptised person, or professing 
Christian to be thankful for who has not experienced a change 
of heart; who has not been made out of falsehood into truth, 
out of dishonesty into honesty, out of uncleanness into purity ; 
who is not transformed in the spirit of his mind, and renewed 
again after the likeness of God. Oh, that God may use me 
to be the means of imprinting this on your minds, and of help- 
ing you, in future, not to.be satisfied with or glory over any- 
thing short of this in connection with all your religious work! 
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“Jesus Christ came, I say, to rectify men’s hearts, and He 
persistently taught that this would rectify all man’s outward 
sorrows. That is, when you have got man right with God 
you will soon get him right with humanity, with himself, and 
inall his relationships with the world. I mean morally right. 
He will be physically wrong—outwardly wrong-—for the world 
will persecute him; but he will be right in his relationships to 
it, for he will only live in it to mend it, and only have com- 
munications with men in order to save them. 

“Then it follows that, if this be true, all missionary, 
ministerial, evangelistic, or Salvation Army effort that fails 
in accomplishing this is a farce and a failure. We regard it 
so. I am not preaching a standard to you which I have not 
adopted myself. We only value large congregations because 
of the opportunity we have to get at them with God’s truth, 
and get them saved. We do not value large, respectable, or 
ignorant congregations in themselves. “We do not value 
grand places or poor places, though I think now the Salvation 
Army occupy all sorts of buildings, from a cathedral, or, at 
any rate, a grand church, down to a pig-sty. But we do not 
value buildings. We do not value even collections, though 
people give us credit for thinking a great deal about the 
money. The reason is, we are engaged in a desperate war, 
and war is expensive, but we are anxious about getting money 
only to propagate the war. We value none of these advan- 
tageous surroundings in themselves, but we calculate every- 
thing by results—results in souls—in living men and women 
transformed from bad men into good men and true—pure and 
holy. That is our criterion. We never count anybody asa 
soldier unless we have reason to believe that he has gone 
through such a change, and is living in the experience of it. 

“If this be true, how very important it is that we should 
have aclear and definite idea before our minds when we set 
out to preach the Gospel. We should also examine the results 
of the organisations which we give our money to sustain 
and maintain. A man is more bound to look after the inter- 
est he gets for God’s money than he is for hisown. How 
careful you men are about your own investments! Be as 
careful about your investments in the name of the Lord. See 
what you get for your money. 

“Then, further, with those who have gone with me thus 

II.—37 
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far there can be no dispute, I suppose, as to the fact that we 
ought to make greater progress. We must mend the future. 
If the past has been so unsatisfactory, if we have not done 
what we ought to have done, then there is only one way to 
mend it—-that is, to do better in the future. As I look back 
at the miserable results of two thousand years of Christian 
profession and work my very soul blushes for shame. It 
looks to me an awfully poor state of things that there should 
be two hundred millions of Mohammedans and ten hundred 
millions of positive, actual heathen, whom Christianity does 
not touch; and the worst of all is that those who call them- 
selves the Church of the living God, instead of having a con- 
vocation, with some fasting, prayer, weeping, and lamentation 
over the poor, paltry progress that Christianity has made in 
the world, they seem mostly (of course there are blessed ex- 
ceptions) disposed to stroke themselves down, and to congratu- 
late one another on the wonderful results of their missionary 
operations. For my own part, lam overwhelmed with shame; 
and if I did not believe that we were inaugurating a higher 
standard of devotion, and a greater and more comprehensive 
idea of self-abandonment and labour for God, I should die 
of grief. I believe God ts stirring a few real people all over 
the world, and giving them to see the defects of the past. 

“T suppose there will be no dispute that much greater pro- 
gress is desired. All who know anything of the salvation of 
God must feel with me here: that if we cannot cover the earth 
with the knowledge of it then we should cover as much of it 
as we can. That we are bound, under obligation, to do this 
seems to be self-evident to those who believe Christianity to 
be for the benefit of the race. Putting aside the future life 
altogether, I think we are bound to do this for the peace, puri- 
ty, good-will, beneficence, truth, and justice which always 
follow in the wake of true Christianity. ‘Ah,’ you say, ‘these 
things do not follow in the wake of all Christianity.’ But I 
am talking about the genuine thing, Christ’s Christianity, and 
Isay if these results do not follow it is a bastard Christianity ; 
its fruits prove it to be so. 

“Real Christianity is known by its fruits—peace, good-will, 
purity, justice, and truth. It inculcates and implants the love 
that worketh no ill of-any kind to its neighbour; the love that 
seeks the good even of its enemies, and heaps the coals of fire 
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of benevolence on the heads of those who hateit. That is 
real Christianity, and wherever that goes peace and good-will 
are found. There can be no mistake aboutit. Therefore, 
for the happiness, deliverance, and emancipation of the slaves 
of the earth, for the rescue of the down-trodden women of the 
world, for the care and consideration it instils for the poor 
helpless children, for the ideas of justice which it brings 
wherever it goes—for these reasons we have found the spread 
of it to be a benefit to the whole race, both for this world and 
the next. 

“Many people think,they have done with a hereafter, but it 
is a premature verdict. Iwould like to visit them when they 
are dying. This indifference to a future life takes a deal of 
keeping up. Nay, it cannot be kept up in a dying hour with- 
out the aid of narcotics, and if you like to go narcotised out 
of time into eternity I do not envy you your choice. The 
intuition of a future state is too deeply ingrained in the very 
essence of our nature for any mere sophistries of scientists 
to destroy it. It has kept the world moving for all these 
thousands of years. It will keep it moving in spite of them 
or their sophistries and arguments. Therefore, those of us 
who do believe that man has a hereafter, are we not bound to 
try to prepare men for a future of blessedness and honour, in- 
stead of a future of misery and shame? Granting that it is 
only a short period (I believe it is a long one)—but, short or 
long, I say we are bound to help men, and to press them, if 
we can, to prepare for that hour. It is bad enough to spend 
this mortal life in misery, but it will be worse to spend a 
longer time in a similar or worse condition—even if it be 
not eternal! 

“Again: are not we who love the Lord Jesus Christ bound 
to do something for Azs sake? What would satisfy Him, 
think you, as the end of His living, suffering, and dying? 
Will He be satisfied with a paltry percentage of the human 
race, as the result of the travail of His soul who tasted 
death for every man, and who wills that all men should be 
saved and come to a knowledge of the truth? We cannot be- 
lieve but that His great benevolent heart bounds with love for 
every son and daughter of Adam. O my brother, my sister, 
you may be nearing eternity, and just on ahead of you may 
be the Judgment Seat of Christ, where you will have to ren- 
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der an account for the deeds done in the body, and receive 
according to that you have done, whether it be good or evil. 
That is not the Old Testament; that is not Salvation Army 
book. Itis the New Testament; it is the Apostle Paul who 
is speaking to Christians. You will have to receive according 
to that you have done. We sing and talk about our mighty 
Saviour, who shed His blood for us. We sing: 


““Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small,’ 


and then we grudge Him a little self-denial—a little money, 
or effort, cross-carrying, or persecution, to secure that on 
which His heart is set. His heart is set on the salvation of 
men. ‘What temple will ye build Me?’ saith the Lord of 
Hosts. He doesn’t want your grand temples, organs, music, 
ceremonials, or other paraphernalia. He wants souls. He 
wants His prodigal children brought home. He won't ask 
you where you worshipped, or what creed you professed; but 
He wll ask for His prodigals—those whom you have won for 
Him. Will you not set to work to do something for His sake? 

“But, in conclusion, a little thought will make us agreed, 
Iam sure, that if greater progress is to be accomplished there 
must be a more efficient force to make it. I wish I had time 
and strength to enlarge on this. God has arranged to save 
men by “uman instrumentality, andif we have not succeeded in 
the past we are not to throw the blame on Him, as too many 
Christians do. A man who was sitting in his easy-chair with 
his feet on an ottoman said to me, the other day: ‘But the 
Lord will come presently and put all things right.’ I replied: 
‘Iam afraid you are expecting the Lord to do what He has 
called us to do.’ 

“The Lord does not say He will go and preach the Gospel 
to every creature; he says you are to go and doit. He does 
not say He is going to convert the world; He says you are 
going to doit. He has shown you the lines on which to go, 
and given you the resources, quite as much as, yes, more than 
He has the agriculturist to cultivate and gather the fruits of 
the earth. If Christians were only half as diligent as hus- 
bandmen the world would have been saved long ago. Here 
are the lines—use your common sense. 
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“There is no excuse for the ignorant and ‘all-thumb’ kind 
of work that Christians are doing all over the world. We 
must not allow our blunders to be thrown back upon God. I 
say, we must have a more efficient force to doit. The force 
we have had has been imperfect and inadequate; therefore 
the work has not been done. If we are to better the future 
we must disturb the present, which some people very much 
dislike. They would rather be let alone, though they know 
they are wrong. What is wanted, I say, is a force of spirit- 
ually equipped and determined men and women to take the 
world for God—men and women trained to the business. 
What a poor job people make at trying to do a business if 
they don’t understand it! You know better, in your temporal 
affairs, than to allow such people to do your work. If a man 
goes to work for you, and you find he doesn’t understand your 
business, you soon give him notice. It is not so with the 
Lord Jesus; people don’t think He is worth a bit of trouble. 
They don’t set before themselves the right models; they are 
not aiming at the right thing; therefore they are not likely 
to produce the right results. 

“Now, we want a force of men and women given up to this 
work, sworn to bring the world to the footstool of Jehovah, 
bound together spiritually to God and to each other, that will 
make it the business of their lives to subject the world to 
God; given up, as our British troops are just now—quell- 
ing what they call the rebellion in Burmah yonder. I don’t 
call it so. Don’t think I patronise such doings. I only use 
the illustration to show. what I mean by the subjection of 
men and women to God. 

“Look at the world again fora minute. Here are the mil- 
lions of men entrenched in their wickedness; entrenched 
behind all manner of refuges of lies, enamoured of their sins— 
some gaiety, some drink, some impurity, some ambition, 
some money, some learning, some one thing and some an- 
other. There they are, satisfied with their sin so far, because, 
poor things, they won’t allow themselves to think. They 
are not inclined to think. Oh, if a man would only shake 
himself up for an hour, and face God and eternity, he would 
not rest in his sins; but their great desire, and the great 
object of the devil, is to keep these things from them; so he 
keeps them always preoccupied—always busy. How are you 
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going to get them down from their tower of self-satisfaction, 
sin, and pleasure? Do you think they are coming down by 
your saying, ‘Here, come along; hear me; let me preach to 
you. Come and be converted’? Oh, no! The Christian 
church has been trying that game too long. The people are 
far too busy. They turn round and tell you so. They say, 
‘Tam doing a great work; I cannot come to you.’ 

“Listen to what Jesus Christ commissioned His disciples to 
do. Not to ensconce themselves in comfortable buildings and 
invite the people to come, and then, if they would not come, 
leave them alone to be damned. No, no! He said: ‘Go ye,’ 
which means ‘Go after them.’ Where, Lord? ‘Into all the 
world.’ What todo? ‘Preach the Gospel to every creature.’ 
Where, Lord? ‘WHERE THE CREATURES ARE. Follow them!’ 
If ever you are to get this work done it will be by pressing 
God’s truth upon the attention of men and making them hear, 
and think, and feel; and it must be done by men and women 
who have themselves experienced and are living in the prac- 
tice of what they preach. It must be done by men and 
women who are renewed—saved, converted; men and women 
who have given up the paltry gewgaws of time for the greater 
and more lasting rewards of eternity; men and women who 
practise it; who show in their modes of speech, manner of 
life, dress, business, and everything about them, that they 
have renounced the world, with its fleshly lusts, and that they 
are given up to God, to subdue the world to Him; men and 
women in whom, as a consequence of this consecration, the 
Spirit of Christ dwells, and who are therefore equal to the work, 
and who will never turn their back on any foe, nor scruple to 
suffer any difficulty or persecution. These are the sort of 
people that are wanted. If there are any here, and if there is 
no place where they will allow you to do such red-hot fanati- 
cal works as you feel called upon to do, come to the Salva- 
tion Army—we will be glad of you. Weneed men and women 
who are ¢rained for the fight. Not only people who have ex- 
perienced a change of heart, but who are drilled in knowing 
how to use the weapons of the Spirit—knowing how to handle 
God's truth. You would think, if you heard some people’s 
representation of the truth of God, that it was all honey and 
soap; you would not think there was any ‘cut’ in it—any 
dividing asunder. A great deal of the truth preached nowa- 
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days would not cut the wings off a fly, much less pierce 
asunder the soul and spirit. 

“You must preach God’s justice and vengeance against sin 
as well as His love for the sinner. You must preach hell as 
well as heaven. You must let your Gospel match the in- 
tuitions of humanity, or you may as well throw it into the 
sea, and thus save both trouble and money. A gospel of love 
never matched anybody’s soul. The great want in this day 
is truth that cuts; convicting truth; truth that convicts and 
convinces the sinner and pulls off the bandages from his eyes. 
The Lord knew the order in which His truth ought to be 
preached better than we do. Hence His commission to Paul, 
to go and ‘open the eyes’ of sinners to their danger, and turn 
them round from the power of Satan unto God. This was to 
be done before they were converted. ‘Oh!’ says someone, 
‘don’t talk to them about hell, death, and judgment; show 
them the love of Christ.’ But we always get wrong when we 
reverse God’s order. Tear the bandages off. Open their 
eyes, turn thern round from the desire, the embrace and choice 
of evil to the embrace and choice of God, that they may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins. 

“Tell them the truth; tell a man the truth about himself. 
Drive in the red-hot, convicting truth of God on to his con- 
science, and make him realise that heisasinner. Never mind 
how he howls, even if he groans as loud as the Psalmist did 
when the pains of hell got hold of him. Until he has been 
made to feel himself a sinner he will never make anything of 
a saint. Then give him the Gospel. Say to him: ‘Have you 
had enough of the devil? Will you give up your drink? Will 
you renounce that idol, or that unholy affection?’ Herod 
would have been saved if it could have been done without 
his giving up his idol. 

“Tell a man the truth about himself, then the truth about 
God, then the truth about his obligation to others. That is, 
if you believe the things I have been saying are true. If you 
do not, I would not go to chapel, I would not have the Bible. 
I would throw the whole thing overboard and live at peace; 
that is, as far as a man can, living a mere nominal existence. 
If it is not true, be done with it; if it is true, ACT UPON IT! 
Oh, may God help us! 

“ And those of us who have acted upon it so much as to give 
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1888, up the greater portion of our lives to the service of God, when 
Age 59. we come to face eternity, and look back on the past, what will 
be our regret? That we have done so much? Oh, no! That 
“And we have done so little; that we have not acted upon it toa 
mvs ~~ greater extent; that we have not let God and eternity be the 
all-absorbing theme of our lives; that we have wasted any 
energy, time, or strength on less important things. Friends, 
take these few words home to your closet, and ask the Spirit 
of God if they are so; lay them on your hearts, and go and 
bring forth fruit accordingly. May God bless and help you, 
and may we meet at the right hand of the Throne, for Jesus’ 

sake! Amen!” 


CHARTER  CVIL 
MRS. BOOTH’S LAST LETTERS. 


BuT though early incapacitated from public speak- 
ing Mrs. Booth continued to dictate letters, as well 
as to assist in the private councils of the General, 
almost to the very last, and this with an interest and 
vigour which were truly surprising. To write with 
her own hand had become impossible, as the disease 
almost immediately spread to the right arm, which 
became increasingly swelled, adding greatly to her 
subsequent sufferings. True, she was able to write 
legibly with her left hand, but this was slow and 
tedious at the best. Nor did she need to have recourse 
to it, since in’ her children she had always ready 
scribes who were eager to transcribe her every word. 

Writing to Captain Stirling, one of our Army girl- 
officers, whose imprisonment in Chillon Castle for 
one hundred days has already been referred to, Mrs. 
Booth says: 


“ONE PRISONER TO ANOTHER.” 


“My DEAR CAPTAIN: 

“That I have not written to you earlier has not been because 
I have not thought and felt much about you; for being a 
prisoner myself, though after another fashion, my heart has 
gone out towards you in a special manner. 

“Hearing of the difficulty of communicating with you I 
thought that in all probability a letter would not reach you; 
and, further, I desire that if necessary you should be able to 
show that your past action and present persistence were not 
the result of influence or pressure from Headquarters, but 
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were the outcome of those principles and that love which have 
been begotten in your soul by the Spirit of God Himself. 

“T congratulate you most warmly that you have so far been 
enabled to make this manifest alike to the friends and the 
enemies of God, and I pray continually that His grace may 
prove sufficient for you, not only till the end of this iniquitous 
imprisonment, but for a valiant and victorious fight with the 
powers of darkness to the end of your life. 

“Not being acquainted with your immediate experience I 
feel somewhat at a loss to know what to say in order to com- 
fort you, but there are two or three considerations I would 
suggest for your encouragement. 

“T would especially warn you against allowing your present 
depressing circumstances to cast you down, or lead you to fear 
that this event has happened outside the Divine programme. 
I know how cunningly Satan can misrepresent our very high- 
est blessings and honours, making them to appear as misfor- 
tunes or curses, and leading us, if we yield to unbelief, to 
exclaim, ‘All these things are against me!’ Remember, 
‘whom the Lord /oveth He chasteneth,’ and to those who en- 
dure His chastening the promise is, ‘If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with Him.’ 

“TI feel sure that your imprisonment is one of the most 
auspicious events which could have happened for the further- 
ance of the Gospel in Switzerland, and not only in Switzer- 
land but in all parts of the world where the Salvation Army 
is known. The record of your courageous consecration to 
the work of enlightening and saving the people, and of your 
faith and zeal in bearing this persecution, will fire hundreds 
of hearts with desire and determination to go and do likewise; 
and if you hold fast your faith and devotion this event will 
prove one of the most momentous in your personal history, 
vastly increasing your influence wherever you may subse- 
quently be called to labour. The secular papers have carried 
the story of your persecution to the very ends of the earth, 
opening tens of thousands of ears to receive any messages of 
love and salvation you may hereafter be enabled to send them. 

“Call to mind how greatly your Maréchale’s influence for 
good was increased by her imprisonment, and also that of my 
dear daughter—then Miss Charlesworth—by the persecution 
she endured in Switzerland. Depend upon it, the enemy has 
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over-reached himself as much in your case as he did in theirs, 
and that God will enable you to wreak a glorious and ever- 
lasting revenge through the word of your testimony. 

“Let me urge you also to take advantage of this enforced 
solitude for rest of body and mind. Don’t allow yourself to 
be on the stretch about anything outside your castle walls. 
Try to leave the interests of the war and the fate of your 
comrades in the hands of your Great Commander, and just 
roll your burdened heart on Him. Lay your head on His 
bosom, and draw by a closer communion precious secrets for 
future service. He has now called you to rest awhile. Rest 
under His shadow, and learn more and more to trust in His 
love. 

“T would advise you, further, when realising—as I doubt not 
you will, in reviewing your past experience in the war— 
times when you have inwardly shrunk from the cross, or held 
back from that complete abandonment which your Saviour 
claimed at your hands, don’t give place to discouragement, 
but ask Him to examine the breaches of your soul, and lay 
hold of Him with a bold and fearless faith for His repairing 
skill and power; c/azm all that He has promised to those who 
leave all, and who suffer persecution for His sake and the 
Kingdom’s. Don’t let Satan make you afraid that the great 
and most comprehensive promises are not for you. 

“Remember, God is no respecter of persons, and being in 
the circumstances of His persecuted saints you have a right 
to all that grace and strength which is promised to them, if 
you will only, with them, lay claim to these promises for 
yourself. That you may be able to do this shall be the con- 
tinued prayer of 

“Yours, in deepest sympathy, 
““As bound with you,’ 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


To the soldiers of the Salvation Army Mrs. Booth 
dictated the following letter at the commencement of 
the Self-Denial week in October, 1888. In 1886 the 
General had devised a scheme for the establishment 
of a world-wide institution which should link the en- 
tire Army more closely together in prayer and praise, 
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and at the same time create a special effort for raising 
the necessary funds for the universal prosecution of 
the work. The proposal was taken up with alacrity 
by the Army all over the world. The first year 
410,000 were raised, and the amount has gone on 
increasing year by year till in 1891 it reached the 
sum of £40,000. Mrs. Booth was deeply interested 
in the success of this effort, and during each year of 


her illness she addressed to the soldiers an earnest 
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appeal, urging them to make the best of the opportu- 
nity in view of both spiritual and financial results. 
In 1888 she wrote as follows: . 


“My DEAR COMRADES AND FRIENDS: 

“To-day you will be fully launched in the great effort of 
self-denial and prayer, from which we are hoping the dear 
Army in which we fight, and the poor world for whose deliver- 
ance we labour, will derive a great and everlasting benefit. 

“From the retirement into which my affliction has forced 
me I want to say a word of counsel and encouragement re- 
specting this scheme. 

“ Although not able to be at the front of the battle in per- 
son, my heart is there; and the greatest pain I suffer arises 
from my realisation of the vast opportunities of the hour, and 
of the desperate pressure to which many of my comrades are 
subject, while I am deprived of the ability to assist them as 
in days gone by. Nevertheless, Iam not without hope that 
our God, in His own time and way, will yet answer the many 
and fervent prayers which you have sent up, on my behalf, by 
allowing me once more to join you in the fight. In the mean 
time I feel that I must send you a word to encourage you to 
enter with energy and devotion on this special opportunity 
for the practice of that self-denial which will enable us the 
more vigorously to prosecute the war both at home and 
abroad. 

“However the object of the Army may be misunderstood 
by the world at large, you understand our work and aim. You 
know that we are seeking the highest happiness of the people 
both for this world and the next, and that, where we succeed, 
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quarrelling and drunkenness, blasphemy and impurity, and 
everything else that goes to make men and women wretched, 
fly away. 

“You know the motive that drives us forward—that makes 
us struggle to extend our operations. You believe that the 
love with which the neglected masses of the East of London 
first inspired the General twenty-three years ago has gone on 
developing, until the same passion has spread into thousands 
of other hearts, embracing every soul of the unsaved millions 
who inhabit the four corners of the earth. 

“You understand and approve the methods which have been 
taught us by the Spirit of God, by the traditions of the most 
useful men that have ever lived, and by our own experience. 
You believe in those methods, because they have been proved 
on yourselves with such wonderful success; because they have 
been made the means of changing your hearts and lives, fill- 
ing you with love to God and man, and inspiring you with 
the hope of eternal life. 

“You approve of these methods, moreover, because you 
have seen them tried with such success on your kindred and 
neighbours and friends. You cannot question that the plans 
are of God which have brought peace, purity, and gladness 
to your fathers, mothers, brethren, and children. 

“You believe in the Army and love it because you see how 
full of life and activity it is, how it spreads and grows, much 
as early Christianity spread and grew, and because you see 
that it is likely to cover the whole earth, carrying with it 
blessings wherever it goes. The very difficulties it has to 
encounter—the enemies who oppose it, and the abuse that is 
everywhere heaped upon it, and the scandalous falsehoods 
circulated respecting it—only make you love it the more. 
You love the Army because it surmounts these difficulties, 
conquers these enemies, and succeeds in spite of these foes. 

“But you know also that this work cannot be carried for- 
ward without a great outlay of money, and though a handful 
of friends have helped us most generously we cannot half 
meet the claims of the war without your help also, and I feel 
sure you will be proud to have the opportunity to have a 
share in this matter. 

“The Week of Self-Denial has been arranged by the General 
in order to put this within your power. Here isa plan by 
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which everyone who cares anything at all for the progress of 
the Army and its extension through the. world can help it 
without lessening any of his gifts to his corps or to any other 
Salvation purpose. All can deny themselves of something, 
great or small, and the money saved thereby, though it be 
only a trifle, when counted together with other like it, will 
make something substantial. 

“Soldiers and friends, fathers, mothers, and children, let 
us join together in this holy enterprise. 

“Our comrades, many of whom we know and love, some 
who are of our own flesh and blood, have gone to the front. 
They have given up all their earthly prospects, are fighting in 
the midst of great difficulties, denying themselves daily of 
many comforts which we enjoy. These must be supported, 
and we must help them. 

“The nations of the earth—millions upon millions of men 
and women, living in darkness—wait for us to bring to them 
the light of life and the blessings of salvation. We must 
make haste or their eyes will grow dim while they wait, and 
they will perish, with help in sight, but out of reach. 

“The command of Christ, urging us to go to all the nations 
of the earth with the knowledge of His mercy, rings in our 
eats and must be complied with; but this can only be done 
by each one making a sacrifice of something which flesh and 
blood would prefer to keep or to enjoy. 

“Comrades, let us ask ourselves not how little, but how 
much we can possibly spare for the glory of Him ‘Who, though 
He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through 
His poverty might be made rich,’ and thus prove that we love 
in deed and not in word only. 

“Yours, in loving sympathy, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


In the following year Mrs. Booth wrote again: 


“DEAR COMRADES: 

“When the General asked me if I could manage to send 
you a few lines in connection with the week of self-denial, 
commencing on 29th inst., it occurred to me that if the Lord 
were to ask me to deny myself of almost all I possess how 
easy it would be in comparison with what He requires from 
me just now. For Iam now realising, as never before, how 
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much harder it is to suffer than to serve. Nevertheless my 
soul bows in submission to my Heavenly Father, and my 
heart says, ‘Not my will, but Thine be done.’ 

“T need not say how happy I should have been to have taken 
part with you in the public demonstrations and private sacri- 
fices which commence to-day, but as 1 am all but confined to 
my room by suffering I can only again assure you by letter 
that my heart is with you as much as ever, and how strongly 
I feel that, were it the Lord’s good pleasure to restore me to 
health, I would gladly spend every moment added to my life 
in helping you to extend the Kingdom of God, and to save 
the souls of men. 

“To my comrades all round the world I would say, above 
all else, Keep your own hearts right with God. Be real Sal- 
vationists in motive, in purpose, and in action; and, while 
you have health and strength, push the war with all your 
might. Heed not the temptations which will come to you 
from the world, the flesh, and the devil, which will urge you 
to follow after your own ease and comfort, and to live more 
or less to please yourselves. 

“Regard not opposition, persecution, or misrepresentation. 
Fear not what man can do unto you. Through tribulations 
and afflictions, and difficulties and deaths, you shall be 
brought off more than conquerors, and, with thousands and 
tens of thousands of sinners, saved through your self-denying 
labours, I shall meet you in the Heavenly City, where pain 
and parting shall be no more. 

“Now, I want you to give all the practical effect you can 
to these feelings during this coming week. 

“GIVE THANKS. Praise God for all that He has accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of the Army since our 
last Self-Denial Week. While we have had many losses and 
defeats, yet what untold victories have been scored and what 
uncountable trophies of grace and salvation have been won!— 
multitudes of them unknown and unregarded here, but whose 
names are written in the Book of Life on high. 

“Further, PRAY. Be encouraged by the blessings you have 
received in the past to ask for larger things in the future. I 
ain sure that God is willing, and abundantly able, to do far 
greater things for every officer and soldier than has ever been 
done before, making even our afflictions and deaths subserve 
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the interests of His cause. It is only a question of our de- 
votion, prayer, and faith. Let us open our mouths wide that 
He may fill them. 

“And lastly, Give. Crown your praises and prayers by 
bringing more abundantly into the Lord’s storehouse such 
things as you possess, and by denying yourself of whatever 
you can do without, in order to replenish the War Chest, and 
hasten the speed of the Chariot of Salvation to the multitudes 
who still sit in darkness and the shadow of death. Thus shall 
your prayers be answered, and God, even our own God, shall 
abundantly bless us. 

“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, . . . and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it.’ 

“Believe me, dear comrades, 
“Yours affectionately in the war, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


The last letter dictated by Mrs. Booth, at the return 
of the same season, will be found quoted in a later 
chapter. 

Writing to the officers and soldiers of Oldham dur- 
ing a time of special temptation, from slander and 
persecution, Mrs. Booth says: 


“My DEAR COMRADES: 

“T have heard of the fiery trials through which you have 
been called to pass of late, and as I lie here, on the brink of the 
Eternal World, I want to tell you how much I have rejoiced 
in that grace that has kept you firm and unfaltering in your 
faithfulness to God and the Salvation Army. 

“T want to tell you that you need have no fear for the in- 
tegrity of those who have the direction of this great move- 
ment. God is with them. I know it. He will vindicate 
them, and ‘He shall bring forth their righteousness as the 
light and their judgment as the noonday.’ 

“God has shown me more than ever that all ¢rwth is in His 
particular protection, and that all error and misrepresenta- 


tion He will sweep away with the besom of destruction, and 
those who perpetrate it. 
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“My comrades, as I lie here just outside the Gates of the 
City, looking back on the path upon which I have been travel- 
ling for so many years gone by, I find nothing that gives me 
real satisfaction but what has been done in God and for God, 
and for the benefit and blessing of this poor dying world. 

“Let me urge you to stand clear of every false and evil 
way, no matter what inducements of pleasure or gain or public 
opinion may lure you to it. 

“Be sure and seek at all cost to maintain holiness of heart 
and life, and give yourselves up without reservation to the 
war with evil and to the rescue of your perishing fellow-men. 

“Remember how short life is, how rapidly it passes away, 
how soon Eternity will be here, and oh! let me entreat of you 
to live as you will wish you had done when you come to 
stand, as I do now, with your feet in the River. 

“God bless you! I would like to come and help you to- 
morrow. I would gladly have stayed here a little longer to 
have pushed forward the war, and to have taken part in the 
special effort for a hundred thousand souls just inaugurated by 
the General, but I shall hear of their ingathering as surely, 
and rejoice over it as fully, in the country whither lam going. 

“Good-bye. ‘I will meet you in the Morning.’ 

“Yours, washed in the Blood of the Lamb, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


Though unable to take any public part in the anni- 
versary celebration of 1888, Mrs. Booth was present 
for afew minutes in the grounds of the Alexandra 
Palace, where the gathering was held. It was the 
last great assemblage of officers and soldiers she was 
to witness. The succeeding year she could only send 
the following brief note of congratulation from her 
sick-chamber: 


“My DEAR COMRADES AND FRIENDS: 

“TI need not say what joy it would have given me to have 
been in your midst to-day, but this being impossible I send a 
word of greeting from my sick-bed. 

“As I look back to our first celebration at the Alexandra 


Palace my heart is filled with wonder and thanksgiving, in re- 
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1889, | membrance of the mighty things God has done for us and by 
Age 60. ys asa people, and as I picture to myself your happy faces, 
and listen to your joyous songs, my soul goes out in fervent 
prayer that this day may prove the renewing of your inward 
strength and the buckling on afresh of your armour for the 
fight; and that, whether I am ever permitted to join you again 
onearth or not, I may meet you, every one, with tens of thou- 
sands more saved through your instrumentality, at the last 
great celebration of our Harvest Home. 
“T would like to say many things, but am too ill at present. 
“Yours, in unabated love and sympathy, 
TC BOOTHS 
Message It did not seem probable, at the anniversary of 1889, 
to Crystal 


Palace, that Mrs. Booth would survive to hear tidings of an- 
1890. 


HapLry Woop. 
General and Mrs. Booth’s residence, 1889. 


other such celebration. Yet so it was. The Crystal 
Palace had been chosen for the occasion, 
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Upwards of fifty thousand persons were admitted 
to the grounds. For such an enormous number there 
was not even standing-room in the vast nave, where 
upwards of twenty thousand were gathered to receive 
what proved to be Mrs. Booth’s dying message. It 
had required some ingenuity to present it to the peo- 
ple in such a manner that all could decipher the 
words. Finally two rollers had been fixed upon the 
dais of the orchestra at a considerable distance from 
each other. Between them stretched a broad sheet 
of calico, upon which the message had been written 
in letters so large that they could be read from the 
furthest corner. By means of a windlass the coil was 
unwound and sentence by sentence plaged before the 
multitude, familiar songs of consecration, being played 
upon the organ during the interval. F 


“My DEAR CHILDREN AND FRIENDS: 

“My place is empty, but my heartis with you. You are 
my joy and my crown. Your battles, sufferings and victories 
have been the chief interest of my life these past twenty-five 
years. They are so still. Go forward. Live holy lives. Be 
true to the Army. Godis your strength. Love and seek the 
lost; bring them to the Blood. Make the people good, inspire 
them with the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Love one another; help 
your comrades in dark hours. I am dying under the Army 
flag, it is yours to live and fight under. God is my salvation 
and refuge in the storm, I send you my love and blessing. 

“ CATHERINE BooTtu.” 


The effect was electrical. The whole congregation 
was bathed in tears, and from thousands of hearts 
there went up fresh vows of consecration, recorded in 
heaven and since fulfilled on earth. 
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CHAPTERS GVile 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. 1888. 


DuRING the autumn of 1888 Mrs. Booth went for 
a change to Clacton-on-Sea, returning to London in 
October. From the time when, as a girl-invalid, she 
had visited Brighton in search of health, the sea had 
always possessed a peculiar charm for her. She loved 
to gaze out across the boundless expanse of waters 
and to quaff the bracing breeze. The sense of its 
magnitude and power not only exercised a special 
fascination over her mind, but seemed to stimulate 
her nerves. 

The majesty of nature, while it must needs strike 
every eye and heart, strikes them in widely differing 
degree. That which will cause a pleasurable glow 
in one will stir another’s being to its very centre; 
nature can never be fully appreciated except by na- 
ture’sGod. And similarly, though in proportion, it is 


. in the hearts of humanity’s master-minds that it cre- 


ates its profoundest impressions, awakens its most mov- 
ing melodies, and produces the most perfect echo of 
itself. It requires an ocean to reflect the sky, and so 
these ocean-souls are nature’s human mirror, in which 
she reflects herself and finds language with which to 
voice her mute appeals—channels through which to 
pour forth her inspirations, prophets through whom 
to proclaim her unwritten gospel of good-will. 
Clacton-on-Sea is a quiet little watering-place, about 


seventy miles east of London, not far from the mouth 
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of the Thames, but with a southerly aspect. The 
coast runs almost due east and west, and the low level 
cliffs which approach the water’s edge afford a natural 
promenade of almost any length, without the ups and 


OcEAN VIEW, CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


downs of intervening hills. The beach and a long 
level parade, sheltered by the cliff from northern 
winds, together with a handsome pier, add to the 
attractions of the locality for the invalid or visitor. 
To Mrs. Booth the fact that, after its brief season 
was over, the town was so quiet that it seemed almost 
uninhabited added greatly to its charms. 

During a previous visit she had selected a house as 
a Home of Rest for the Staff officers of the Salvation 
Army. It was, but doubtless will not long continue 
to be, the last house on the East Cliff, and therefore 
the most secluded in the town, with a garden of its 
own, which added to its privacy. Only those whose 
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lives are spent in the painful glare of a perpetual 
publicity can appreciate the character of such a boon 
to the often tired bodies and jaded spirits of our 
officers. 

This is only one of many similar retreats possessed 
by the Army, each country supporting its own insti- 
tutions, where our officers may rest and gather fresh 
strength and inspiration for their work. In most 
cases these homes have been bought or rented from 
the Sick and Wounded fund, which provides for the 
needs of our disabled officers. In other cases they 
have been the generous gift of friends. One of the 
most beautiful instances of the latter is in South 
Wales, where the liberality of Messrs.. John and 
Richard Cory has placed at the disposal of our toil- 
worn workers a mansion and its grounds; a praise- 
worthy instance of riches ministering to poverty. 
The halls and rooms, once the scene of dance and 
gaiety, are now consecrated by ceaseless prayer and 
praise. The landscapes and portraits that adorned 
the walls have been replaced by striking texts and 
mottoes, the designing artists of which have gradu- 
ated in Mrs. Bramwell Booth’s Rescue Homes. The 
monopoly of one has become the inheritance of many. 
Truly, wealth—ever hideous as a tyrant—never looks 
more comely than when it stoops to be the servant of 
the poor. 

It was some little time after Mrs. Booth’s return to 


London that her attention was called by some medical 


friends to the report of a newly discovered cancer 
cure by means of an electrical operation, which con- 
sisted in transmitting what are called intermittent 
currents through needles inserted under the skin. 
The British Medical Journal had reported favorably on 
the experiment, and further enquiry showed that 
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there were several authenticated cases of apparent 1889, ~~ 


cure, although the discovery was still in so early a “8° om 


stage that it was difficult to judge as to the perma- 
nence of their character. The theory of the system 
commended itself to Mrs. Booth and to the General, 
and it was decided, after much prayer and deliberation, 
that the experiment should be made. The physician 
was deeply touched, when, previous to the operation, 
Mrs. Booth said to him, “Well, doctor, if you fail 
with me I shall not be altogether disappointed if you 
are only successful in obtaining some information 
which will help you to relieve similar sufferings in 
others!” It was but the epitome of a life of self- 
forgetfulness. 

Owing to the weak action of Mrs. Booth’'s heart it Progress 
was necessary to suspend the operation, and to renew oe 
it on two subsequent occasions. The return to con- 
sciousness from the anzsthetics used was followed by 
a period of intense suffering. It was encouraging, 
however, to notice that the tumour was at least re- 
duced in size. But, as is usually the case with opera- 
tions in cancer, after a brief interval of but a few 
weeks the malady seemed to regain more than its 
former virulence. Up tothe time of the operations 
in May, 1889, although the disease had obviously con- 
tinued to progress, nevertheless, with the use of the 
Mattei remedies, there had been a most remarkable 
absence of pain. Now, however, although these 
remedies were again resorted to, and indeed used to 
the very last, they seemed only to procure a tempo- 
rary and partial mitigation of the anguish. The most 
remarkable effect of the remedies was in arresting 
the violent hemorrhages which set in from time to 
time, and in soothing the more violent spasms of 
pain. But the nausea which accompanied the later 
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stages of the disease rendered it impossible to continue 
any but the external applications. 

The failure of these and of the many other reme- 
dies suggested from all quarters of the globe was 
accepted by Mrs. Booth with the same unmurmuring 
resignation and courage with which she had received 
from the doctors the first announcement of the dis- 
ease, and her greatest disappointment rested in the 
fact that no discovery had been made which would 
bring certain and speedy relief to her many fellow- 
sufferers from the same dire malady. 

In August, 1889, Mrs. Booth returned to Clacton, 
leaving London, as it ultimately proved to be, for 
the last time. Previous to her departure she had 
consulted her medical advisers as to the length of her 
stay. From three to five weeks, had been their re- 
ply. But once there, receiving benefit to her general 
constitution from the change, her return was post- 
poned until at length she became too ill to return. 

The journey down had been a very trying one. 
On her way from her home in Barnet to Liverpool 
Street Station she had expressed a conviction that 
she would never return. She spoke frequently and 
in the most touching manner regarding her memories 
of the great city, east and west, its rich and poor, its 
evil and its good. Few, if any, had seen accomplished 
in a twenty-four years’ ministry the results which she 
had lived to witness. “In the morning,” she had 
“sown” her West End “seed,” and “in the evening” 
she had not “withheld her hand” from the East End 
multitudes, “not knowing’ which should “prosper, 
either this or that,” and truly it might be said that 
both had been “alike good.” 

The Home of Rest, which was rented from the 
Army by the General during the next fourteen 
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months, was peculiarly well adapted for the needs of 
the time, there being ample room for offices and sec- 
retaries as well as for the members of the household. 
To within the last few weeks of her death Mrs. Booth 
was made familiar with all the important events of 
the war, and little was done in the way of fresh ad- 
vance which was not in the first place discussed with 
her. To the very end her mind continued to be as 
clear and powerful as of old, and even months of pro- 
longed anguish failed to impair it, whilst the rest from 
public work afforded time for reflection between the 
severer intervals of pain. 

During the first month or two of her stay Mrs. 
Booth was able to go out for a daily drive, a carriage 
having been kindly placed at her disposal by two 
friends. But such was the effect of the motion upon 
her that, some five weeks after her arrival, the morn- 
ing of the last ride came. She had scarcely journeyed 
afew yards before she was compelled to return, say- 
ing to her daughter, as she alighted, “I fear this will 
be my last drive, Emma;” and the much-appreciated 
horse and carriage were returned. Then came the 
slow walks along the cliffs, when she might be seen 
leaning upon the arm of the General or of some mem- 
ber of the family, sometimes dictating letters to the 
secretary by her side. And then came the last walk 
round the garden, when she plucked the faded rose, 
comparing it to life—the opportunities of which all 
fade and fall save those which by grace have been 
garnered for heaven. Thus by degrees she became 
confined to the house. But even then she would 
come downstairs, as long as it was at all possible, to 
the sitting-room, of which, with its vacant chair, we 
give a sketch. And when at length she was unable 
to leave her room her bed was placed so that she 
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could still look out across the sea, and some of her 
most inspired messages were delivered while her eyes 
rested upon its ever-changing tide. 

The General occupied a room upstairs opening on 
to the same landing, so that at any moment of the 
day or night he could readily go to the sufferer’s side. 
Often through the long wakeful hours of the night 
he would watch by her, doing what he could to alle- 
viate her sufferings, and pleading for heavenly grace 
on her behalf. Mrs. Booth’s daughter Emma and 
her younger daughters also ministered to her wants, 
by day and night, with an eagerness and devotion 
rarely equalled. A faithful Army officer, Staff-Cap- 
tain Carr, gladly abandoned her public work for the 
privilege of ministering to the beloved sufferer. She 
was installed as nurse at the commencement of the 
illness and remained with Mrs. Booth to the last, 
dressing the wounds with thoughtful skill and unwea- 
trying patience, and in every way manifesting the 
sympathy and devotion of a daughter. 

Some persons can do more with the lifting of a 
finger than others can do with their whole being; a 
single word falling from their lips is so “fitly spoken” 
that it is indeed “like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” In sickness, and even in death, they accom- 
plish more than others in health and life. This was 
true in a singular degree of Mrs. Booth. Her sick- 
bed became an altar round which there gathered daily 
in spirit the great and growing Army of Salvationists 
scattered throughout the world. The intercessions 
which ascended on her behalf were mingled with 
countless vows of re-consecration, and the messages of 
love and wisdom that issued from that chamber sank 
into hearts prepared by the ploughshare of sorrow to 
receive the seed into good soil. | 
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If we could legislate for ourselves, or for those we 
love, we would extract the bitter from every cup. 
The furrowless field of life should be given up to the 
buttercups and daisies, or any other harmless weeds 
that might grow of their own accord. The sun should 
always shine in a cloudless sky, although the earth 


STAFF-CApTaIn CARR. 


blistered and dried up as a consequence. Heaven 
should be anticipated and the crosses of earth changed 
into crowns. But a higher Mind than ours and a 
deeper Love has planned otherwise, and we learn that 
His ways are indeed the best. The fertilising showers 
of sorrow and the painful plough of discipline destroy 
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for a moment the beauty of the scene, only to replace 
a little good by a great better. And the final harvest 
demonstrates the wisdom of the course. 

The sick-bed proved for Mrs. Booth a world-wide 
platform from which her very sufferings enabled her 
to preach the most eloquent and heart-appealing ser- 
mon of her life. With one foot planted, as it were, 
in the grave, she was permitted from that solemn 
position to review the past, and to repeat with re- 
newed emphasis her trumpet-calls to service. Like 
Simon Stylites of old, she was lifted on a pinnacle of 
unsought, Providence-permitted, if not Providence- 
appointed, suffering, which served as a rallying-point 
for tens of thousands; lifted, as it were, between 
heaven and earth—lifted to the very threshold of 
eternity—yet pausing there, and lingering to reiterate 
her life-long testimony. 

More than once the final summons seemed to have 
come, only to be postponed from time to time, as 
though, by the repetition of her death, the scene, the 
messages, the lessons of the hour might be indelibly 
engraven upon the hearts of the little circle that were 
privileged to stand around as representatives of the 
great spiritual family that watched in spirit by their 
side. The vision was repeated that it might be known 
to be doubly sure. The question was thrice asked 
that the attention might be riveted, the answer em- 
phasised. The almost departed soul seemed to recol- 
lect some undelivered word and to flutter back for a 
while to its frail tabernacle. The dove would fain 
depart from the dismal, crowded ark, but it must first 
return to bear another olive-leaf of love, which should 
assure the still imprisoned occupants of abated floods, 
of cloudless skies, of Elysian fields, and of coming 
joys in which they too should, ere long, participate. 
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On several occasions Mrs. Booth was visited during 
the last months of her life by deputations of officers 
representing the various branches of the Salvation 
Army. At the conclusion of an important Council of 
several hundred officers held in London on the 27th 
and 28th November, 1889, it was suggested that, as 
Mrs. Booth had been unable to occupy her accustomed 
place at the General’s side, representatives should be 
sent to Clacton who should convey to her the assur- 
ances of the sympathy and prayers of the Council, 
receiving from her lips the words of encouragement 
and counsel which it might be on her heart to give. 
The privilege was granted, and a number of leading 
officers were selected, the preference being given to 
those who had longest been Mrs. Booth’s fellow-toilers 
in the field. 

The dull, leaden November sky and desolate snow- 
covered fields fitly typified the grief which bowed the 
heart of each member of that deputation. All felt 
they were losing at a stroke a mother, leader, coun- 
sellor, and friend. And the sorrow, which is usually 
less because divided, was the keener because appear- 
ing to include so much. 

Upon reaching the house the party was ushered 
into the sick-chamber. As their eyes rested upon 
the face of the Army Mother it seemed that uncon- 
trollable grief smote every heart. Strong men wept 
like children. Kneeling round the bed, the deputa- 
tion sang and prayed as well as the overpowering 
emotions of the moment would permit, and then 
Commissioner Howard and Colonel Dowdle on behalf 
of the recent Council expressed their sympathy, and 
the determination of all to abide by the first princi- 
ples of the Salvation Army. Mrs. Booth was deeply 
affected. Faithfulness and affection were imprinted 
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on the tearful faces of the kneeling group. Ten 
thousand memories of past fellowship in faith and 
fight burst in upon her. At length, however, she 
was able to reply. The voice was weak and low, but 
it had lost none of its former music and penetration. 


“Well, I can only say, my beloved comrades,” she re- 
sponded, “that I should have to be a great deal more stoical 
than I am not to be deeply touched by this manifestation of 
your affection and sympathy. Nevertheless I have had so 
long in which to look back on much that seems to me defective 
in my own life and service that I cannot but feel you much 
over-estimate both. But Iam more glad than I can say, with 
a gladness which I shall take with me to the Throne of God, 
for these assurances of your loyalty to the first principles of 
this movement. I feel that, at this moment, I could put all my 
children into their graves, and go to a workhouse bed to die, 
sooner than I could see those first principles of the Salvation 
Army, for which I have lived and struggled, traduced, under- 
mined, and sacrificed. I am surer than ever that they are 
the right principles; indeed, that they are the only principles 
by which to push successfully the salvation of the world. 

“During these two years of comparative isolation, I have re- 
considered, from the standpoint of our enemies, of our critics, 
and in the light of Church history, the lines on which this 
movement has been made to run; and I have tried, I am sure, 
in all disinterestedness of heart, to see if there was any better 
way—for certainly there might be a much easzer one. But 
I have been compelled to come to the conclusion that there 
is no better way, nor any nearly so good for the accomplish- 
ment of the great end we have in view. 

“The Lord has also shown me very clearly of late that while 
in its essentials our organisation, even though there may be 
upon it excrescences and outward deformities, keeps itself pure 
all the forces of hell must be arrayed against it. If the forces 
of evil and the forces of good are, as all godly people agree, 
culminating for the last great struggle, then we must expect 
opposition. The wonderisthat we do not meet with far more. 

“Tam not a stranger to the recent attacks of the enemy, and 
although I admit having felt in a special manner this blow 
which the devil has dealt you while I am laid aside I am not 
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in any way overwhelmed by it. You see there is no other 
movement in the present day that receives anything like the 
persecution wedo. And the opposition and misrepresentation 
that we receive, rather than being any discouragement to us, 
should, on the contrary, be regarded as a glorious proof that 
God is with us and that we are on the right lines, doing the 
work to which Jesus Christ has called us, and for which we 
have been raised up. 

“Without reflecting upon those of us who are older, I must 
say that, lying here on the brink of eternity, and realising 
that I must soon leave the battle, it has been a special joy to 
me to know that there are so many young in the ranks, who 
may have but acted as our armour-bearers hitherto, but who, 
when we have left the field, will leap into our places and go 
on with this war, and I congratulate you all a thousand times 
upon your remaining opportunities for usefulness. 

“T value your expressions of affection to the General and 
my children, because I believe they are all wholly given up to 
God. lIalways said that not one of my children should ever 
go into the priest’s office for bread. In the first place, there 
has been no necessity for it; and, in the second place, I should 
expect the curse of God upon their whole future lives, had I 
planned it to be so. I believe that their work will, in the 
future, speak for them. Neither am I unmindful of the sacri- 
fices some of you have made in His service. God will not 
fail you. He is not like man, that He should forget our work 
and labour of love. 

“T thank God that, notwithstanding all the defects and im- 
perfections I see in my life and work as I look back upon them 
from this bed, I can say that by His grace J have ever kept 
the interests of His Kingdom first, and have never withheld 
anything He required of me in order to help forward the sal- 
vation of the world. And my prayer for all of you is that you 
may be able, when you come as near the end, to say the 
same.” 


Colonel Higgins expressed his personal sense of 
obligation to Mrs. Booth, since it was in listening to 
her words in a meeting in Reading that his preju- 
dices against the Army had been removed, and that 
he had been led to cast in his lot with it, 
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Through Colonel Barker Mrs. Booth sent a message 
to Australia. “Give the soldiers my love,” she said, 
“and tell them that I look on them and care for them 
as I do my English children, and that I expect them 
to gather in many a sorrowing mother’s prodigal who 
has wandered from his Father’s house.” 

In replying to Major Mackenzie, who represented 
the children, Mrs. Booth said, “A very choice branch 
of the work. I have often told Emma that I hoped, 
when I was too old for public work, God would let 
me end where I began—with the children. But it 
seems it is not to be so! 

“Give the children my dear love, and tell them that 
if there had been a Salvation Army when I was ten I 
should have been as good a soldier then as I am to- 
day. Never allow yourself to be discouraged in your 
work, Major. I know you must meet with many diffi- 
culties, but I am convinced that the Spirit of God 
works mightily on little children—in fact, long before 
most people think they are able to understand.” 


CHAPTER. -CIX: 
ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER. 


DURING December, 1889, Mrs. Booth passed Prolongea 
through one of the most painful and prolonged crises painful. 
of her malady, when it was evident that any moment 
might be her last and it appeared impossible for life’s 
longest limit to exceed a few days. From December 
15th until Christmas Eve she seemed to be treading 
the valley of death, and the absent members of her 
family were hastily summoned to her side. During 
this season her sick-bed became a Pisgah, from which, 
like Moses, she was able alike to review the past and 
look forward to the glorious future. The Army and 
the world, earth and heaven, seemed stretched be- 
fore her in one vast panorama: And the pent-up 
feelings of her soul found utterance in words which 
seemed winged with divine inspiration and poetic fire. 
In one uninterrupted torrent her heart seemed liter- 
ally to pour itself out. She spoke with the power of 
a Paul and in the language of another world. Much 
of what she said was written down by a confidential 
stenographer who, unknown to her, took notes behind 
the screen, though the rapidity with which she often 
spoke and the frequent interruptions which occurred 
rendered them imperfect. To an incident of thrilling 
interest, when the family had been summoned to her 
bedside in expectation of her immediate departure, 


the General’s diary contains the following reference: 
II. —39 609 
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“Sunday, December 15th.—My darling had a night of 
agony. When I went into her room at 2 a.M., she had not 
closed her eyes. The breast wasinanawfulcondition. They 
were endeavouring to staunch a fresh hemorrhage. Every- 
thing was saturated with the blood. 

“To stand by the side of those you love and watch the 
ebbing tide of life, unable to stem it or to ease the anguish, 
while the stabs of pain make the eyes flash fire and every limb 


‘ and nerve quiver, forcing cries of suffering from the coura- 
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geous soul—is an experience of sorrow which words can but 
poorly describe. 

“After a slight improvement another difficulty set in. 
There was a strange choking sensation in the throat which 
threatened suffocation. After several painful struggles there 
was a great calm, and we felt the end had come. The whole 
household gathered in the room. My darling thought herself 
to be dying, and we felt only too sadly certain that the end 
was at hand. Commissioner Booth-Clibborn had arrived 
from Paris during the morning and formed one of the group. 

“Nothing more affecting, and at the same time agonising, 
has ever occurred within the range of my experience. The 
beautiful, heavenly expression on the countenance of the be- 
loved sufferer, her marvellous calmness and self-possession, 
the words of semi-inspiration which she addressed to us, first 
collectively and then individually, made an impression on the 
hearts of all present such as could never be erased either in 
time or eternity.” 


The shorthand notes continue as follows: 

“You are going to join hands with me. I cannot 
get hold of all your hands, so Emma will be one side 
and you, pa, the other, and you must take hands all 
round, like they do with the electric battery, and I 
shall feel I have got hold of you each till the Light 
meets me on the other side, and then you can let me 
drop safely into the arms of Jesus. There are some 
others whom I would so like to have been here: 
Darling Katie, and my brave Ballington and plucky 
little Maud (Mrs. Ballington). But they are with 
me in spirit.” 
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Then fixing her gaze earnestly upwards, she cried, 
“OQ Lord, send the Divine galvanism upon us all!” 
And a deep “Amen!” sprang from every heart. 

“And now,” she’continued, “you who have joined 
hands with me, ] want you to promise me, as we 
stand in the middle of this Jordan—there are no 
stones that we can set up as an altar, but you can set 
up a memorial in your hearts—promise me that you 
will be faithful to the Salvation Army; faithful to 
those great principles on which it has been founded 
by God; faithful in hours of danger and temptation. 
Perhaps a time of great upheaval will come, when 
the world will do its utmost to injure you and the 
devil will tempt you to forsake those principles; and 
if ever he succeeds in ¢hat all will be lost. But you 
will promise me, one and all, to be faithful to those 
principles.” 

Breaking off suddenly she exclaimed: 

“The Light is coming over the waters!” 

Then resuming her exhortations, she said: 

“Promise me that you will be ¢rue, TRUE, TRUE! 
That you will anchor on the Throne of God, and when 
the rocking comes you will be safe. You promise? 
All of you?” 

Then came the reply, amid tears and sobs, that all 
would do as she had asked. 

“Say it one at atime,” the dying saint continued, 
“that I may know your voices.” 

Mr. Bramwell Booth was the first to promise. 
“Bramwell,” she said, “I gave you up to God when 
you were younger than your baby downstairs, and 
consecrated you to be a preacher of holiness.” 

Commissioner Railton was the next to promise. 
“T believe it,” said the precious sufferer. “He will 
help you in the Army—anyhow, to make paper bullets 
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for it. Give my love to your brother Launcelot. 
Tell him I did not under-estimate the faith-healing 
question. I think I understand it now. God did not 
want the Army to be taken up with it. That was 
not His way. He wanted them to stick to the saving 
of souls and to leave the bodies to Him, only doing 
them all the good we can. Do you see? You are 
the leaders of the Ark. You are the pioneers of the 
Army, and you have no right to kill yourselves.” 

Herbert then promised. 

“T believe you will,” she replied. “I never doubted 
that you would be a Salvationist to the backbone. I 
am fully satisfied—fully satisfied. When the trials 
come and the tempter approaches you, stick to Bram- 
well, and while there is love and unity the devil can 
curse away at the family as hard as he likes; and there 
will be some more families coming along and the 
generation will never end—never end! I see it! 
They will possess the gate of their enemies and be as 
the sand of the seashore. That was the promise 
given to Abraham, and it was only because Abraham 
was faithful, and all his house. God said, ‘I know 
Abraham, that he will command his children after him.’ 
He believed God, and not the fools who were around 
him. I shall have a talk with Abraham about it 
when I get to heaven. He commanded his children. 
And we areto do the same. You must make up your 
minds that your children shall not be wicked—that 
you will pray them dead rather than that they should 
be so. And God will honour you.” 

Turning to Emma she said: “Your brothers are 
going to be brothers indeed to you, and you are going 
to be a mighty woman. 

“And, Marie, you.are going to nurse the babies for 
the Lord. A very important work, Marie. See that 
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they get plenty to eat, and keep them warm and clean, 
and don’t let them learn any bad ways, nor trust 
them with strangers.” 

Then drawing her daughter Eva down to her lips, 
and smiling faintly, she whispered: 

“My Christmas-box!” (referring to her being born 
on Christmas Day.) “Don’t fret; you'll follow me. 
I will watch for you! 

“Love one another—oh, love one another! Stand 
fast together, and the devil can do his worst. You 
can afford his sneers while you stand together. Never 
mind what people say. What does it matter to me 
now what the world says about me? Nota bit; not 
an atom. Oh, I would not give a farthing for all 
their good opinions! I am comforted to think that I 
have never betrayed my Master at the tables of the 
rich. I have made their hearts ache many atime. I 
knew they would hate me, but I did not care. I never 
pandered to their opinions, nor stroked them down in 
their Pharisaism. Never!” 

The General: “ You never flattered the brewers.” 

Mrs. Booth: “No, no. I would not go to Mr. ——’s 
great gathering. I had an invitation, and I told them 
that I should expect to hear the wails of widows and 
orphans mingled with their songs, and that I should 
expect the grass under my feet to be red with blood. 
I would not go, and you know I would not have taken 
their money, even for the Lord’s work, but you con- 
verted me over that. I used to want to send their 
donations back, but you said it was better to keep it 
to undo some of the mischief they had done.” 

Speaking again of heaven she said: 

“Oh, I feei like flying! I don’t believe I shall be 
fastened up in a corner playing a harp. I shall let 
the folks do it who like, but I shall travel about, if I 
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can. I shall come and see you, if I can, and whisper 
things to you—some things I have not been able to 
say. Oh, I wish there’were some way of getting a 
letter to you when Iam gone! But perhaps I shall 
be able to visit you in dreams and visions of the 
night.” ‘ 

Then, tenderly stroking the General’s gray head, 
bowed in sorrow at her side, she took his hand, weep- 
ing, and pressing it fervently to her lips said: 


dS? 


““And this I do find: 
We two are so joined, 
I shall not be long in glory and leave you behind !’— 


“Not long, I am sure not long!” 

Then turning again to her family, she added: 

“Remember, divisions and schisms and distrust are 
of the devil; of the devil. I know him. He comes at 
me. He says, ‘Ah, you are leaving all your children ; 
and the world and the devil will be too much for 
them!’ But they won’t; will they?” 

All the family: “No!” : 

Mrs. Booth: “Don’t let him get an advantage. 

“Oh, be not faithless!” she continued, her voice 
quivering with the love that animated her counte- 
nance. “I have been so wanting in faith. Oh, what 
I would give now to have had more faith and been 
more courageous! Have faith in God. Don’t be 
afraid of the devil; don’t be afraid of evil tidings; 
don’t be afraid of them that can kill the body. Have 
faith, faith; mighty faith! Iam going into the dark 
valley deheving. I am ashamed of myself in many 
respects. I don’t want you to publish what I have 
done. Iam ashamed of the little I have achieved, 
and if I had only had more faith I might have achieved 
so much!” 
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Her daughter Emma, anxious for her mother to 
bless her absent brothers and sisters, brought the 


photograph of each and laid them on her bosom. © 


Taking a letter from the Maréchale, just received, 
Mrs. Booth pressed it again and again to her lips, 
saying: “My darling first-born girl. She is a brave, 
beautiful soul, and if she is a bit too cautious never 
mind. She has raised up a beautiful people. 

“Though I think we ought to have a people with 
some gifts, because they cannot otherwise very well 
get the ear of the people; yet, oh, goodness is the 
great thing! Truth—sincerity—in the inward parts. 
And you cannot tell when it is there unless it comes 
out in the outward acts. 

“ Where's Fritzr. —shé said.- “<A. “transparent, 
saintly character,” and after pressing his photograph 
fervently to her lips she handed it back to her 
daughter Emma. “I say they will have a copy of 
the War Cry up there in the celestial language, and I 
shall read it to Abraham, Noah, David, Job, and Paul, 
and the angels, and I shall make them listen to the 
stories, if they don’t know them all, and we shall 
have anextrasong! And, Eva,” turning suddenly to 
her daughter, ‘don’t you forget that criminal you 
spoke to with the handcuffs on. Find him. Go to 
Lancaster gaol. Let somebody go with you and find 
him. Tell him that your mother, when she was 
dying, prayed for him, and that she had a feeling in 
her heart that God would save him; and tell him, 
hard as the ten years of imprisonment may be, it will 
be easier with Christ than it would be without Him. 

“T did wish to have done something for the prisons 
and for the asylums. O my God, if You will but 


come and burst up the wickedness of the world! Oh, | 


the wickedness of the world! 
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“Those poor Indians!” she continued, turning to 
her daughter Emma. “I was going tosleep. No, I 
was not—for I was wide awake. But I was lying here 
the other night, and such a funny thing happened. 
I was lying here, and the gas shone on that brass 
knob” (pointing to the foot of the bedstead), “and 
there came up the most perfect African face. Two 
eyes. I shall never forget them! It looked like a 
woman's face, and there was a white bandage round 
the top of her head, like they wear, and her eyes 
seemed to come out to me. I had just been thinking 
of heaven, and how I should enjoy it, when that wo- 
man’s face seemed to say to me, ‘Won’t you help us? 
Won’t you help us?’ And I said, ‘Oh yes, Lord, I 
will go anywhere to help poor struggling people— 
struggling, many of them, after God, better than I 
have done.’ I would go on an errand to hell, if the 
Lord would give me the assurance that the devil 
should not keep me there. 

“Carr,” she said, turning to her faithful nurse, 
“you have been good to me—more than a nurse. You 
have been a daughter. It is understood you are to 
have a post somewhere for training the girl-cadets. 
It wants divine discernment to do this. Keep out, 
oh, keep out the unfaithful ones! Then they say, 
‘The corps will talk.’ I say you had better have 
trouble at one corps than allow an unfaithful officer 
to work destruction at half a dozen. 

“You are delicate, Carr; but I was delicate, and if 
you are careful in little things you will live to do 
great things.” 

Her eyes now rested on each of her family, who 
were closely gathered round her, and, picking out the 
two servants, she said, “Dutton, stand where I can 
see you, and you, too, Sarah. Iam going to eat the 
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angels’ food. I shall never be faint any more. 
Heaven will be a deal more like earth than we think, 
and we shall not be so much altered. It won’t alter 
our souls. Poor, dear Sarah! faithful Sarah! You 
will try and do what you can for the family, won’t 
you? I shall know all about it.” 

“And, Forward!’—addressing Staff-Captain For- 
ward—“O, Forward, be like your name! Presume 
on God doing for you what He has promised, and 
then go forward!” 

The sorrowing group around her sang: 


“My God, I am Thine! 
What a comfort Divine! 
What a blessing to know that the Saviour is mine!” 


While singing, Mrs. Booth, turning to the General, 
said: “Don’t you remember in Cornwall, how they 
used to sing it? I have not been able to sing, but I 
shall soon be able now.” 

Commissioner Railton: “You have made many 
others sing.”’ 

Turning to the Chief she said: “I have had your 
little boy here. Mind how you train your children. 
What is it that Jesus said? ‘I pray not that Thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil.’”” Then bursting 
out in prayer, she said, with her eyes raised to 
heaven: “Keep them! Keep them! Keep hold of 
them. Never let them go. Keep them from the 
evil. I have helped Thee to do it as long as I could, 
and now I trust them in Thy hands.” 

Fearing Mrs. Booth might be over-exhausted the 
General begged her to rest a little, but she only an- 
swered, “What does it matter? I have done with 
my body now,” and the little maid now coming in, 
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she beckoned her to her side, and said: “You will be 
finished with the dishes soon, and you are going to 
be acadet. I have been very pleased with you while 
you have been here, because you have worked out of 
sight with a good will, and I think you will make a 
brave officer. You will promise me, will you?” she 
said, as she laid on her head her trembling hand. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “I will,” amid stifled sobs. 

“Give me a kiss, then,” said Mrs. Booth. “ Prom- 
ise me that you will never get spoiled by any unfaith- 
ful officer. If you ever get mixed up with such, do 
not hide it from Headquarters, but let them know 
about it, and they will soon move the false away from 
you. Isha’n’t be here; but, oh, may God help them 
to get rid of the wrong! 

“Discernment of spirits! Oh, why should we not 
have that gift back? It is very necessary.” 

She released the maid from her motherly grasp 
reluctantly, as though she would like her warnings 
and counsel to this young officer to find their echo in 
the hearts of the women warriors all over the world. 
Then turning to the General, she said, “Let us have 
a song, my precious one—my dearest.” 


“Victory for me 
Through the blood of Christ my Saviour !” 


was chosen. But in the midst of the refrain she tri- 
umphantly exclaimed: “I shallhave victory. Ishall 
have it. I suppose this is ‘the valley.” Cannot you 
tell? Am I in the valley?” she said questioningly. 

Her son Bramwell, bending over her, said: “You 
are nearing the valley, anyway, and Jesus, I feel, is 
here, bearing you up in His blessed arms!” 

Mrs. Booth: “Well, if it is the valley, then He 
will meet me; when you leave hold of my hand 
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then He will take me—He who bears the world and 
all things up. Blessed Jesus! Just now on Thy 
arm I lean! The Lord be with you and bless you, 
and make you mighty leaders. I trust Him. He 
will carry me through. Though my heart and my 
flesh fail—and mine is such a heart! Oh!” she said, 
with a sudden burst of tears and an emotion that 
made her whole frame quiver—‘“ Oh, it seems as if 
my heart had got its roots all round the world, clutch- 
ing on to one and to another, and as if it will not let 
them go! And yet You can take care of them, Lord, 
better than I could. I do—I do believe He is coming, 


walking on the waters!” Then fixing her eyes up- 
wards, “I am to be taken from them,” she said, com- 
muning with an invisible presence. “I have only 


been a poor reed, but they have leant upon me! 
And now I am a reed shaken by the wind—the winds 
that blow over the river of Jordan! They will be as 
sheep without a shepherd!’ Here she paused. “O 
Eternal Father! Shepherd of the sheep!” she cried, 
“wilt Thou look after my little flock, and in the day 
of strife and struggle 


““Cover their defenceless heads 
With the shadow of Thy wing?’ 


“My children! My poor children! I leave you in 
His hands. He will keep and guide His own.” 

Just at this time, in accordance with Mrs. Booth’s 
express wish, Mr. Herbert’s wedding took place, that 
she might participate in it before her death. The 
bride was the daughter of Staff-Captain and Mrs. 
Schoch of Holland. Commandant Herbert Booth 
was thus the first in the family to link by these 
especial bonds the forces in England to those on the 
Continent. Miss Schoch’s father, formerly an officer 
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1889, in the Dutch Army, had come over on a visit to Eng- 
BE C.C°. land, where he had seen the work of the Salvationists. 
Thenceforth he gave the General no rest till the open 

door of Holland had been entered. Mrs. Schoch was 

no less hearty in seconding the invitation. And as 

soon as the work commenced, to the surprise of their 
aristocratic friends, Mr. and Mrs. Schoch, with several 

of their children, at once donned the Salvation Army 


C. F. ScHocu or HouiaAnp. 


uniform, joining its ranks with the spirit and enthu- 

siasm of the soldier. One of the daughters, Miss 
ae Celestine Schoch, after spending some time in the 
of the English work, married Colonel Oliphant and was 
Dutch sent with her husband to take charge of the Dutch 
work. Another daughter, Miss Henriette Schoch, has 

served as a staff-captain in England, Germany, and 


France. The bride, though not having had the op- 
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portunity of long service in the ranks, early distin- 
guished herself by her unqualified devotion, her 
largeness of heart, and her brilliant gifts of music 
and song. 

To Mrs. Booth it was a source of deep regret that 
she could not herself be present at the ceremony. 
Soet any Cuaitws sie said -to the General, Sand:put 
my portrait on it, so that I can be there in semblance 


Mrs. Scuocu or HoLianp. 


if notinreality. AndIwillsend them a letter for you 
to read.” 

It was a touching scene, and few were able to re- 
strain their tears, when the General read the follow- 
ing letter to the assembled crowds: 


“OCEAN VIEW, CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
“My DEAR CHILDREN, COMRADES, AND FRIENDS: 
“It will seem quite natural to you that I should be deeply and 
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tenderly interested in the important ceremony which is taking 
place this morning in the dear old Congress Hall. 

“ And it is, I think, quite natural for me to desire to say a 
word of congratulation to my’dear son and daughter, and to 
wish especially, in the presence of you all, to give them my 
best benediction, and to assure them of my fervent prayer 
that Heaven’s richest blessing may rest upon them in their 
union, and in all the consequences that may flow out of it. 

“Tsay it is quite natural that I should entertain this desire 
to be with you, and to express these feelings, of which my 
heart is full. 

“But thiscannot be. God has willedit otherwise; I am His 
prisoner. His will be done. But_as I cannot stand in my 
old place and say these words, I send them by my dear hus- 
band, who must speak them for me. 

“T am pleased with this union. I have considered it well, 
and approve it in my most deliberate judgment. 

“It is not only a satisfaction tome buta joy. It seems to 
be the fulfilment of all my many prayers and dreams on be- 
half of my dear Herbert. 

“T believe he has for years desired that his marriage, if ever 
it should take place, should command the approbation of his 
father and mother—nay, he has declared that he would never 
marry unless it did. And knowing the integrity of our own 
hearts in relation to such an important transaction, and that 
God had given us some ability for judging what would be 
wisest for him, that decision of the young man pleased me. 

“But, more than this, I believe he was equally decided not to 
enter upon any union that did not, in his own estimation, 
promise the promotion of the highest interests of the Army 
and the glory of God. All these feelings, which I know he 
has cherished carefully for years, have been a great comfort 
tome. I have felt that such resolutions were a strong anchor 
to him, calculated to keep him from mistake. 

“And now it is a great pleasure for me to think—nay, be- 
lieve—that he has met with a companion and comrade in every 
way suitable; one likely to assist him in walking closely with 
God, in maintaining the integrity of his soul, and in being 
true to the claims of a poor, dying world. 

“I am reposing, therefore, on my bed this morning in the 
assurance that the beautiful sentiment embodied in the say- 
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ing that ‘marriages are made in heaven,’ will be verified in 
this particular instance. 

“ And now I ask you, dear comrades and friends, who have 
given your blessings to the marriages of my other dear chil- 
dren, which have been celebrated in my presence, to give your 
blessing with equal fervour and in equal faith to this one, 
which this morning takes place in my absence. 

“So far as my poor blessing is of value, I send it to you all. 
I again thank you for your prayers and sympathy, and again 
repeat my oft-repeated hope to meet you in heaven. 

“Tam no less interested in this world because I am waiting 
here on the threshold of the other. Oh, believe me, its sor- 
rows and its sin, its opportunities and its responsibilities, are 
realities which claim all your powers and all your influence 
for the service of Him who has redeemed it. God be with 
you! 

“Yours, till the Morning, 
“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


Through her daughter Emma Mrs. Booth also sent 
the following affecting message to the people: 


“T don’t know that by any words of mine I can add to the 
blessed impression that I believe those dictated words of my 
darling mother, read here this morning, have made upon 
every heart. 

“T believe in eternity that letter will be found to have 
brought a real and deep blessing to many here present. And 
yet I do wish that you could have been with me the evening 
before I left my mother to attend this wedding. Iwas sitting 
with her in the gloaming, by the bedside. I thought she was 
dozing a little, and I was trying to read as well as the light 
would allow me, when she called me to her side. I hastened, 
and held my ear down that I might catch every word, and she 
said—oh, with such an expression lighting up her face and 
while tears came into her eyes: 

““Emma, I should like you to let them understand at the 
Congress Hall to-morrow how great a comfort it is to me to 
know—now that Iam lying on the banks of the Jordan, with 
life’s opportunities for love and labour swiftly passing for 
ever away—to know that with all my children I have sought 
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jirst, all the way through, the interests of the Kingdom of 
Christ, and now, when I am leaving you all to the storms and 
temptations and dangers of life, I have the realisation that 
the promise is being fulfilled, and will be fulfilled, that a// 
other things should be added!’ 

“T prayed as she spoke that I might be able to deliver you 
that message so that it should lodge, with the Spirit's help, 
in the inmost recesses of every soul, and that we, one and all, 
who are called by Christ’s name and know anything of His 
power to save, should go forth, determined that with our chil- 
dren, with our husbands or wives, with our friends, with our 
daily associates in the business or the counting-house, for 
us to live should be Christ, and that we would seek first, at 
every cost, the interests of His Kingdom. 

“As my mother lifted the one hand that she can now move 
and said those words over and over, they seemed to write 
themselves in fresh desire upon my soul: 

“* Kirst,’ she said; ‘not among other things, but frst. Since 
the hour that I first kissed Bramwell as he lay, a little babe, 
on my bosom, I said to the Lord, “In all my ambitions for 
this child and for any others that may follow, in all my dealings 
with them, and in the education that I may be able to give 
them, thy Kingdom shall be first.”’’ 

“And now comes the wondrous consolation that fills her 
heart when dying. On behalf of a perishing world let us 
freshly consecrate our all to God. I believe it shall be so 
with the bride and bridegroom; and here, in these closing 
moments, may we enter into a new covenant with the 
heavenly Bridegroom and go forth to put His interests first 
at every cost! The Lord bless you!’ 


GHARTER..CX: 
CROSSING THE RIVER. 


AGAIN and again, during the progress of the illness, 
it was thought that Mrs. Booth was dying. The doc- 
tor said that her hours were numbered. She believed 
so herself. And yet she rallied. Her farewell mes- 
sages were therefore reiterated, and from these last 
experiences, conversations, and counsels we select the 
following. 

To the Army she sent the following brief but 
touching message on the 19th December: 

“1.18 P.M.—The waters are rising, but so am I. 
I am not going under, but over. Don’t be concerned 
about your dying; only go on living well, and the 
dying will be all right.” 

Speaking to Commissioner Booth-Clibborn, Mrs. 
Booth said: 

“One of the hardest lessons that I have had to 
learn in my career, and one that I think I have been 
learning more effectually the last few years, is to dis- 
cern between faith and realisation. They are entirely 
distinct the one from the other, and if I have had to 
conquer all through life by naked faith, bringing 
afterwards, perhaps, very blessed realisations, I can 
only expect that it shall be the same now. 

“All our enemies have to be conquered by /azth, 
1ot by realisation, and is it not so with the last enemy, 
death? Therefore, ought I not to be willing, if it be 
God’s will, even to go down into the dark valley 
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1889, without any realisation, simply knowing that I am 
Age 60. Hi. and that He is mine, and thus repeat in the last 
great struggle my life-lesson? Yes, if it please the 
Lord to deal with me thus, I am quite willing. I can 
accept it. And however blessed it would be to see 
His face, if He deprives me of that sight I am willing 
it should be so. How can I conquer by faith, fully, 
unless I go on to the end without realisation, simply 
trusting in His eternal covenant? And if His precious 
blessed face does become visible to me, as to the 
martyr on the road, who shouted out, ‘I see Him!’ 
then I shall be grateful, and you will know that faith 
has overcome! But if He does not appear, it is all 
the same.” 
On another occasion, to Major Swift, editor of AW 
the World, Mrs. Booth said: 
nin. “What joy there will be in the hearts of the ene- 
mies of righteousness and truth because another 
denouncer of iniquity has fallen! Thank God, I have 
been that! That is what is wanted in the world to- 
day—denouncers; denouncers of iniquity! | 
“TI might have lived longer,” she added, “had I 
been more careful of my health; but I do not regret 
that I am dying a bit earlier, for I feel that I have 
not lived in vain, and if I had been more considerate 
of my body I might have been so at the expense of 
the work which God has enabled me to accomplish 
for Him. 
The only “Tell the officers,” she said thoughtfully, while 
tion. she smothered a cry of anguish extorted by sudden 
pain, “tell them that the only consolation for a Sal- 
vationist on his dying bed is to feel he has been a 
soul-winner.” She paused for breath. “And tell 
them, further,” she said, “that, after all my labours, I 
feel I come far short of the prize of my high calling. 
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Beseech them to redeem their time, for we can do 
but little at our best.” ; 

The effort to say these few words brought on a 
fresh paroxysm of pain. 

“TI wish I could bear it for you,” said Major 
Swift. 

“Ah, but,” replied Mrs. Booth, “perhaps then God’s 
purposes towards me would not be answered.”’ 

Some stranger having written to say that he hoped 
now Mrs. Booth was on a sick-bed she would have 
time to consider and renounce the errors of the Sal- 
vation Army, she remarked: 

“That gentleman forgets that I am no stranger to 
the sick-room, and that I have had ample time to con- 
sider the wisdom of the measures we employ to gain 
our converts and the means we use to keep them 
when gained. I long ago said ‘Amen’ to all thé hu- 
man and Divine sides of the Army, and they are my 
glory now that I am dying.” 

“Herbert,” said Mrs. Booth one night to her son 
while he was watching by her side, “let the coffin be 
plain—such as will be in keeping with the life I have 
lived.” 

“You need not hurry, Emma!” she said on another 
occasion, while her daughter and Staff-Captain Carr 
were busy dressing her wounds; “there is plenty of 
time. I have no train to catch. I have nothing to 
catch now—but the chariot!” And then, realising 
how near was the approach of that chariot, she whis- 
pered in her daughter’s ear, as if to reiterate from 
the very river’s brink one of the truths she had uttered 
with so powerful a voice: “You’re drawing near the 
end with me, Emma! Don’t you realise, as we ap- 
proach it together, the immortality of the soul? The 
soul can never die! As this poor decaying body falls 
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off, I feel, I know, that my soul will spring forth into 
life still more abundant!” 

And then, at another of those seasons when it 
seemed as though the hour had arrived, she asked: 

“When will the boys come, Eva?” And on being 
told that they would arrive at eight o’clock, she said: 
“Then I shall wait till they come, and afterwards I 
shall sleep with Him. It is only going to sleep, you 
know! I should like a quiet spot in some little corner 
for my last resting-place, though in the Morning it 
won’t matter where we are buried!” 

“ Eva,” she said, alluding to her only brother, who 
was sceptical, fixing her eyes yearningly upon his 
portrait, “write to Uncle John. He must come; he 
MusT! I have tried hard for his soul, but he would 
not yield. He has made money, but what does that 
matfer if he loses his soul? All his children—such 
beautiful children !—but worldlings. His mother won’t 
be happy without him in heaven! Eva, you will write 
him? Tell him I kept his photograph on the mantel- 
piece until the last! Some men won’t have God! 
But there has never been a man or woman who has 
not believed in Him when dying. They all want 
God when here!” 

A little later, while waiting for a little refreshment, 
she said: “Never mind. I shall soon be drinking the 
wine of the Kingdom and eating the fruit of the Tree 
Ohare. 

Whilst administering some restoratives her daugh- 
ter hears her murmur: “Emma, I feel I am going 
through the dark river, but amid the billows I cast 
myself on God, and I do trust—I trust.” 

Again and again she asked for the favourite re- 
frain ; 

“We will walk through the valley in peace,” 
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“Have you peace in the valley, my darling?” asked 
the General. 

And faintly, yet firmly, came the triumphant ‘an- 
swer, “Yes!” “Then the Chief, kissing his mother 
fervently, whispered: 

“Jesus is here just now. His loving and everlast- 
ing arms are about and underneath you. They can- 
not fail you!” 

“No,” she faintly replied, “they bear the world, and 
all things!” 

Mrs. Colonel Oliphant having now come in, Mrs. 
Booth called her to her side, saying: “Celestine, you 
must do credit to your Dutch history, and be as brave 
as a brick for the Lord. They were a brave lot, those 
old Dutch. Strengthen your husband’s hands. When 
he is weak, you must be strong. Don’t go down be- 
fore the smile or frown of the world. Fear not their 
faces. - Ah, Celestine,you ought to méet4s as a fam- 
ily! God has seen the sincerity of your father’s heart, 
and He has brought you all as a family into the Sal- 
vation Army, and now He will make a kingdom of 
you! Tell your mother not to give way when the 
pressure comes. Tell her to hold on to God as by 
her teeth, and stand to it.” 

Then turning to her children Mrs. Booth said: “I 
gave you all to the Lord before I had any ofyou.e I 
said, ‘Lord, they shall be Thine, down to the third 
and fourth generation.’ Ah, ] remember—it comes 
up to me now—the covenant I made with the Lord 
long before I was married. My mother had gone out, 
and I used to like to get alone and pray aloud. Some 
object to our shouting, but if people cannot pray 
without shouting let them shout! And there were 
some prayers that I could not pray without shouting. 
I had to pour out all my soul. I made the covenant. 
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I have not been faithful in it all, I am sorry to say, 
but I covenanted from the bottom of my heart that 
all mine should be His, and I pleaded with Him till I 
got the assurance, till He accepted, and told me that 
He would bring my sons from afar and my daughters 
from the ends of the earth; and I saw His face and I 
knew His voice. And He hasbeen fazthful/” 

But perhaps one of the most affecting scenes oc- 
curred when Mrs. Booth, having changed rooms, asked 
for the Army colours to be brought from the former 
apartment and fastened above her head. Many and 
many a time had she presented the flag to officers 
and soldiers, inviting them to pledge themselves to 
eternal fidelity to the principles which it emblemised. 
And, as she had fought beneath its folds in life, so 
now in death she rejoiced to realise that the “banner 
of love” which had*been the herald of salvation to 
multitudes was still waving over her. 

“There,” said the General; “the colours are over 
you now, my darling!” 

“Let me feel them,” said Mrs. Booth. 

And as her poor worn left hand was guided to 
them she elspee them fondly, and traced the motto 
with her finger, “ Blood and Fire.” 

“Blood and, Fire!” she repeated. “Yes, that is 
very appropriate. It is just what my life has been— 
a constant and severe fight.” 

“It ought to be ‘Blood and Fire and Victory,’ ” said 
the General. 

“Vl fight on till I get it,” replied Mrs. Booth. “I 
won't give in. Next time I see them I shall be look- 
ing down, instead of up, at them. I shall be above 
the smoke of pain and sorrow, there.” 

Describing some ‘of these farewell scenes, her 
daughter Emma says: 
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“We were talking of the people the other evening, 
and she exclaimed, ‘Oh, the poor, poor people! You 
see, they are like Job and David; they expect pros- 
perity in this world. They don’t understand!’ 

“T heard her say, while delirious: ‘You see, the 
beginning of my life was much the same as theirs— 
striving and struggling to know, to find out God’s 
way in dealing with the people.’ 

“Then again: ‘It’s not the machinery, but the spzr7t. 
Yet how foolish they are—the machinery is a neces- 
sary part of the engine.’ ” 

Among the most appreciative and welcome visitors 
to Mrs. Booth’s sick-room were her little grandchil- 
dren, Catherine, Mary, and Miriam, the daughters of 
the Chief of Staff. 

“Well, ducky,” said Mrs. Booth, addressing Cath- 
erine on one occasion, “I am going to heaven, and 
if you die while you are a little girl you will come to 
grandma, won’t you?” 

“Yes, grandma,” replied the child, weeping. 

“There will be a lot of children there,” continued 
Mrs. Booth. “Crowds of them. More than you have 
seen at Exeter Hall. And I shall go among them 
and ask for little Cath. Do you know how to get 
there? You must pray to Jesus to take all the naughty 
out of your heart, and make you one of His little 
lambs. He will, ducky! He will!” Clasping the 
child to her for a last kiss, she prayed: “Lord, bless 
the child! My blessings are nothing, but, Jesus, bless 
the child! May the Angel which redeemed me and 
her father and mother bless the child—watch her, 
claim her, seal her, and make her a valiant soldier. 
Lord Jesus, I ask Thee for her, as I did for her father, 
to keep her from the evil that is in the world.” The 
two sisters were kissed and blessed in turn, making 
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their promises of love and faithfulness in touching 
baby-language. 

No less interesting were the interviews with three 
of the little children from the Army Nursery, Chris, 
Dot, and Jai, in whom Mrs. Booth had been deeply 
interested for several years. 

“T have thought about you, and prayed about you,” 
said little five-year-old Chris, who had been rescued 
from a life of exceptional poverty and wretchedness, 
“and I hoped you would not die before I saw you. 
It will be nice for you to go to heaven and see Jesus, 
but’—and her voice trembled with emotion—“ you 
see, down here we shall feel so lonely without you.” 

“Yes, darling,” replied Mrs. Booth. “But I want 
you to live and grow up to fight for Jesus, and to win 
souls—that is, to make other people good and happy. 
And then the next time you see me I shall not be 
lying on a bed, sick. I shall be in a glorified body, 
with white and shining robes. I shall look out for 
you and Dot and Jai in heaven.” 

Dot was speechless with grief. During the earlier 
stages of Mrs. Booth’s illness she had been allowed 
to wait on her, arranging her medicines, or running 
messages, and interesting her with her childish prat- 
tle. But now that she had come to say her last good- 
bye her little heart, usually so buoyant, seemed too 
full for language. And yet the tears that filled her 
eyes spoke for her. 

With practical forethought little Jai, who was about 
four years old, had armed himself with a toy musical 
box, thinking it would help to cheer and soothe the 
sufferer. Producing it from under his pinafore, while 
his large dark eyes looked enquiringly into Mrs. 
Booth’s face, he said: “I would play a little music to 
you, Mrs. Booth, I would. Only I’m afraid it would 
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make you worser! But I have been praying for you, 
and when you are gone to heaven I am going to 
take care of my mother—I am!” (Miss Eva Booth 
had been his special guardian and he had been accus- 
tomed to call her “Mother.”) “And when I get old 
I shall be a Major, and I'll get lots of souls saved ’’— 
and who can tell to what extent the ambitions thus 
implanted in childhood shall bear fruit, in lives of 
fullest consecration and whole-hearted service! 

A few weeks subsequently, on the 30th January, 
1889, a representative band had the privilege of visit- 
ing Mrs. Booth’s bedside. Unable to trust himself 
to speak, the bandmaster, himself rescued from a 
life of drunken wretchedness through the agency of 
the Army, presented a letter in which he expressed 
the determination of himself and of his comrades to 
be true to the principles of the Salvation Army, and 
to play their instruments only for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. Mrs. Booth said: 

“JT did not expect to see your faces any more. It 
is very kind of you to come and play tome. I only 
wish I were stronger, that I might say more of what 
is in my heart, but I rejoice in one or two points ex- 
pressed in your letter very much; in one especially: 
and that is, that you see the importance of keeping 
your music spzrztual, and of using it only for the one 
great end. 

‘““We had a great deal of argument regarding the 
first introduction of bands into the Army, anda great 
many fears. 

“TI had always considered music as belonging to 
God. Perhaps some of you have heard me say in 
public that there will not be a note of music in hell; 
that it will all be in heaven, and that God ought to 
have it all here. But, unfortunately, God has not 
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His rights here, and the Church has strangely lost 
sight of the value of music as a religious agency. I 
think God has used the Army to resuscitate and 
awaken that agency, and while the bandsmen of the 
Salvation Army realise it to be as much their service 
to blow an instrument as it is to sing or pray or speak, 
and while they do the one in the same spirit as they 
would do the other, I am persuaded it will become an 
ever-increasing power amongst us. But the moment 
you, or any other bandsmen, begin to glory in the 
excellency of the music alone, apart from spiritual 
results, you will begin at once to lose your power. 
It is the same with everything else—meetings, tes- 
tifying, singing, marching, or praying. It is a com- 
bination of the human and the divine. And when 
you separate the human from the divine it ceases to 
have any power over souls. Don’t forget that. 

“T have often boasted that, so far as we know, every 
bandsman plays his instrument with sanctified breath; 
and I hope it will continue to be so. 

“T never expected to hear any more earthly music. 
A fortnight ago I thought I was almost within hearing 
of the heavenly harpers; but here I am shunted, for 
what purpose I don’t know; but one purpose may 
have been to see your faces. 

“TI think you have formed far too high an estimate 
of me and of my work, but any blessing that I can 
give, stich as it is, I give it to you with all my heart. 
I look upon you as my lads. May God bless you all 
and keep you!—keep you faithful, and make you val- 
iant soul-winners.” 


CHAPTER CXI. 
THE DEATH OF MRS. BOOTH. 


“PRAY that the Lord may speedily finish His work 
and take me home,” was the oft-repeated request of 
Mrs. Booth during the months of anguish spent in 
the mysterious valley of shadows, so short to some, 
to her solong. But the lips of love could not frame 
the prayer, and to her “ Let me go” a thousand hearts 
responded, ‘‘Lord, let her stay!” It seemed indeed 
as though death itself were unwilling to perform its 
appointed task—as though “such divinity did hedge” 
the dying saint that death could “but peep to what 
it would ’—as though the hand of the king of terrors, 
a score of times outstretched to cull the Army’s fair- 
est flower, were as often arrested and withdrawn. 

And when at length the hour came it seemed that 
with a gentleness ineffable the spirit was released 
from its earth-tenement, and transplanted to the re- 
gions where it should blossom and bear fruit for ever; 
regions where the sun-rays shine without scorching 
and the winds fan without blasting. And the poignan- 
cy of the pain of parting was mitigated by the halo 
of unbroken peace that settled on the dying sufferer’s 
face, and by the assurance of a coming and eternal 
reunion. 

It was during Self-Denial Week, the annual Lent of 
the Salvation Army, that the final summons came. 
In anticipation of this season Mrs. Booth had ad- 
dressed the following brief but touching letter to the 
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soldiers and friends of the Army throughout the 
world: 


“My DEAR CHILDREN AND FRIENDS: 

“Thave loved you much, and in God’s strength have helped 
you alittle. Now, at His call, lam going away from you. 

“The war must go on. Self-denial will prove your love to 
Christ. All must do something. 

“T send you my blessing. Fight on, and God will be with 
you. Victory comes at last. I will meet you in heaven. 

“ CATHERINE BOOTH.” 


The first serious intimation of an approaching crisis 
occurred on Wednesday, Ist October, when violent 
hemorrhage set in. For some weeks previously 
there had been no symptoms of immediate danger. 
Indeed, such had been the rally that Mrs. Booth’s 
medical advisers had thought it probable that she 
might live to see the new year in. Upon the strength 
of their assurances meetings had been arranged for 
the General and other members of the family, her 
daughter Emma remaining by her beloved mother’s 
side. On Wednesday afternoon a telegram was de- 
spatched summoning the General, and the next day 
Mr. and Mrs. Bramwell Booth, together with the 
other members of the family then in England, were 
sent for, as from the prostrated condition of the pa- 
tient it was evident that the end could not he distant. 

Thursday night passed in comparative quiet, Mrs. 
Booth sleeping with unusual soundness for several 
hours. Nevertheless the laboured breathing served 
as a warning that her condition was critical. 

On Friday morning, the 3d October, an interval of 
several wakeful hours, passed in extremest suffering, 
was followed by a deep sleep lasting till 5 p.m. On 
awaking Mrs. Booth appeared to be comparatively free 
from pain, and great was the joy of all when she con- 
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sented to take alittle nourishment. But the rally was 
only temporary, and it was soon clear that the be- 
loved sufferer was fast sinking. 

Friday night was a season that will be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance by each one of those privileged 
to be present. The General, Mr. and Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth, her daughters Emma, Eva, Marian, and Lucy, 
the writer of these memoirs, Staff-Captain Carr and 
the members of the household knelt around the bed, 
while the photographs of the unavoidably absent 
members of the family were again laid upon her pil- 
low. Mrs. Booth was awake and conscious during 
the greater part of the time, giving touching tokens 
of recognition to each member of the weeping group, 
though often too weak to utter words. ‘True, the 
head was less erect than its wont, and drooped on 
one side through exhaustion—true, the features were 
somewhat pinched with the prolonged anguish— 
nevertheless the glorious soul shone triumphantly 
through the surrounding darkness, and the glow of 
the eternal daybreak seemed already to have suffused 
the sufferer’s countenance, and to have replaced the 
marks of pain with the stamp of unspeakable peace. 

Strange to say, nearly every crisis of Mrs. Booth’s 
illness was emphasised by a storm. The present 
occasion was no exception to the rule. While she 
was bravely struggling with the last enemy a tem- 
pest was raging without, and the loud signals of dis- 
tress from a shipwrecked vessel could be distinctly 
heard above the roaring of the sea and the howling 
of the wind. And thus it seemed as though the Army 
Mother’s barque were tossing on death’s billows while 
the kneeling group fired on her behalf signals of dis- 
tress, the loud reports of which were heard in heaven, 
summoning to her relief the life-boat that was to bear 
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her soul from the poor shipwrecked body, and land it 
safely on the eternal shores! 

But how impossible does it appear adequately to 
describe the scene! The plain, undecorated upper 
room overlooking the sea, its windows ever open to 
the breeze, and its movable screens arranged so as to 
guard the watchers from the draught. Then there 
was the curtainless iron bedstead, on which the suf- 
ferer lay, surmounted by the Army flag. With 
streaming eyes and faltering voices the gathered 
family sang again and again her favourite choruses, 
watching with inexpressible emotion as the loved lips 
moved in the effort to take part: 

“We shall walk through the valley of the shadow of death! 
We shall walk through the valley in peace! 


For Jesus Himself will be our Leader— 
We shall walk through the valley in peace !” 


Although her voice could not be heard, and the 
breathing was hard and difficult, each time the word 
‘““peace’’ was repeated her hand was raised as a signal 
that such was indeed her experience. Other choruses 
were sung, such as— 


“The angels will come, 
With their music will come, 
With music and singing to welcome thee home; 
At the bright gates of crystal 
The shining ones will stand 
And give thee a welcome to their own native land.” 


Another favourite verse was: 


“We are waiting by the river, 

We are watching by the shore; 
Only waiting for the angels, 

Soon they’1ll come to bear us o’er.” 


And then would follow the triumphant notes of her 
son Herbert’s chorus: 
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“Victory for me 
Through the blood of Christ my Saviour! 
Victory for me 
Through the precious blood !” 


Other well-known hymns werg sung. “Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me,” and “Jesus, Lover of my soul.’”’ Once 
when the singing ceased, through the fear lest it might 
be too much for Mrs. Booth, she called out with 
pathetic distinctness, although with evident difficulty, 
“ Go—on!” 

It was but in broken sentences and at long intervals 
that she was able to speak. “Pa!” she would cry out 
at times, and in a moment the General’s weeping face 
was close to hers. “What is it, my precious one?” 
The lips moved, but to his intense disappointment he 
could not discern what she was endeavouring to say. 
Unutterable feelings seemed to be struggling for 
language which she had no power to frame. And 
yet words were not wanted. He who had known her 
every longing and shared her every thought for forty 
years, did he not know and feel all that in these fare- 
well moments she desired to say? 

Almost the last audible prayer she was heard to 
breathe was, “ Lord—let the end be easy—for Emma’s 
sake.” And the prayer was answered, voicing, as it 
did to the last, her usual self-forgetfulness and con- 
sideration for others. Atanother time she whispered, 
noticing how loth were any of the watchers even for 
a moment to leave her side, “Take it zz turns—in 
turns /”’ repeating the last two words with her own 
peculiar emphasis. 

“OQ Emma, let me go, darling,” she whispered at 
another time; and upon receiving the answer, “ Yes, 
mamma, we will!” she added eagerly “Now? Yes, 
now, Lord! Come now!” 
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The singing appeared to be a help and a comfort. 
It was indeed meet that the refrains which had served 
as an inspiration during the soldier’s life should soothe 
the last hours of the dying saint. 


“Calvary’s stream, it is flowing so free !” 
was followed by 
“My Jesus, I love Thee! I know Thou art mine!” 
And then again: 


“My mistakes His free grace doth cover, 
My sins He doth wash away; 
These feet which shrink and falter 
Shall enter the gates of day.” 


And again, a little later: 


“Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 
Though health and strength and friends be gone, 
Though withered all my joys, and dead, 
Though every comfort be withdrawn, 
On this my steadfast soul relies : 
Father, Thy mercy never dies!” 


Again the lips moved, as though desiring to speak. 

“Do you believe?” she asked. “Yes!” eagerly re- 
plied the Chief. “I am sure Jesus has got you in His 
arms.” Then pouring out his heart in prayer, he 
cried: “ Lord Jesus, we thank Thee for Thy presence! 
We beseech Thee to help usin this experience, so new 
to us; in this separation which, although so long an- 
ticipated, seems so dreadful. ... Lord, help us! 
Thou hast conquered death! Thou hast waded the 
river before us! We know our precious mother is in 
Thine arms! We thank Thee for this wonderful 
peace and calm! Let there be a joyful entrance into 
Thy Kingdom! Oh, take her right into Thy presence 
and lay her head upon Thy breast!” 
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Unable to speak, Mrs. Booth pointed to a wall text 
which had fora long time been placed opposite to 
her, so that her eyes could rest upon it: “ My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” It was taken down and placed 
near heron the bed. But it was no longer needed. 
The promise had indeed been fulfilled. 

And so those long hours of the night wore away 
and morning dawned, her last morning upon earth, 
and the last morning of Self-Denial Week. Still she 
lingered and still her loved ones watched. Like the 
ocean tide, the waves of life gradually ebbed and re 
ceded into the distance. Or, rather, it seemed as if 
some vessel from the eternal shores had cast anchor 
near the windows and was but waiting for the sufferer 
to embark in order to set sail. 

Once, fixing her eyes upon her unfailing and faith- 
ful attendant, Staff-Captain Carr, she managed, though 
with evidently painful effort, to say, “ Thank—you /” 

At times she would gaze upwards intently, as though 
able to see some wonderful vision, the dim reflection 
of which would illuminate her face. Once she said, 
“T see,” but was unable to add more. 

Fondly the General clasped her hand, while each 
member of the family tenderly embraced her, kissing 
her brow, and with breaking hearts and choking 
voices uttering their farewell messages of love. A 
gleam of tenderest recognition passed over her coun- 
tenance as the General bent over her. “Pa!” she 
said. Their eyes met—the last kiss of love on earth 
was given—the last word spoken, “till the day break 
and the shadows flee away.” 

Fainter and fainter grew the breathing, while more 
and more clearly were assurances of peace written 
upon that dearly-loved countenance, tillat length, with 
one deep sigh, without a struggle, the silver cord was 
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loosed and the golden bowl broken, and the unfettered 
soul fled away to the land where sorrow and suffering 
shall be no more, and where God’s own hand shall 
wipe away all tears. 

It was half-past three on Saturday afternoon, the. 
fourth of October. The storm of the previous night 
had passed away. The sun was sinking in an almost 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 


cloudless sky. The singing of the larks and the dull 
murmur of the waves beating on the shore—all 
seemed as though nature’s God were seeking through 
His handiwork to speak peace to the troubled souls of 
the bereaved, reminding them; through the beauties 
of that exceptionally perfect autumn day, that their 
loved one had entered upon a world whose glory eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard. 

It is impossible to describe the sense of utter deso- 
lation which swept over that home as the realisation 
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of their great and irreparable loss made itself felt. 
But as father and children embraced one another in 
that sacred room each sought to hide the anguish of 
their individual grief in striving to bring comfort to 
the other. The forest. oak, which during the past 
forty years had buried its roots in the subsoil of those 
loving hearts, could not fall crashing to the earth with- 
out tearing every tender feeling, and making the very 
ground vibrate. It seemed to each member of that 
family as if an avalanche of sorrow had been let loose, 
compared with which preceding troubles had been as 
merest snowflakes. The anguish of bereavement is 
the necessary penalty of love. Extremes of joy and 
sorrow meet. Those who possess the highest joys are 
open to the keenest sorrows. It must be so, while 
love is love. The most exquisite joy of which the 
human breast is capable is made conditional on far- 
ticipation. It cannot be experienced alone. It must 
come through others or not at all. Individuals are 
bound with individuals “in the bundle of life,” inex- 
tricably interwoven with chains which salvation sanc- 
tifies, beautifies, and strengthens, but does not break, 
because it links all to God and thus freshly binds 
each to the other. 

Upon the General the calamity fell with almost 
overwhelming force. Writing to the War Cry im- 
mediately afterwards he refers to it in the following 
touching terms: 


“Yes, like a dream the event has come and gone. Antici- 
pated, the uppermost thought in my mind, known to be inevi- 
table for two long years and eight months, dreaded as one of 
the darkest human shadows that could fall upon my poor life, 
death has come and taken away my darling wife, the beloved 
partner of my soul. 

“ As well as she was able she joined us in singing the old 
song: 
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“<T will love Thee in life, I will love Thee in death, 
And praise Thee as long as Thou lendest me breath, 
And say when the death-dew lies cold on my brow, 
If ever I loved Thee, my Jesus, ’tis now.’ 


“ And then she kissed me and slipped away. 

“ And now, what shall we say about the loss we have suf- 
fered? The first thought that arises is that it is a loss for all 
the world. She was in a wonderful sense a lover of mankind; 
no difference of circumstance, or of race, or of sex, or of age, 
made any effect upon her. To be a human being, in any sort 
of need—and where is there one that is not?-—commanded 


‘her sympathy. If she had preferences, it was where the need 


was greatest. The greater the weakness, or the more dire the 
disease, or the more utter the friendlessness, there her heart’s 
pitying love ran out the strongest. 

“TI need not say that in this visitation the Army suffers 
loss. It is quite true that she was the Army Mother. This 
relationship, almost universally recognised, had grown up, 
like so much of the Army, without any set arrangement or 
design. Other religious organisations cannot be said to have 
a Mother; their guides and authorities are all Fathers. The 
Salvation Army has, of God’s great mercy and wisdom, and 
we think through His own leading and inspiration, felt its 
need of the more tender, feminine side of human character, as 
well as the more robust and masculine element. Woman has 
taken her place with man in the new kingdom as a helpmeet 
forhim. And my beloved had the honour of being chosen by 
her Lord to lead the way and set the example in this arrange- 
ment. The coming generations will regard her as the Pioneer 
Mother. How she has done this work, and in the doing of it 
commanded the respect of the Christian world and secured 
the deep affection of her own people, is a matter of every-day 
knowledge. 

“The Army will mourn her loss and has reason for doing 
so; but she will live on, and on, and on, in the hearts and lives 
of thousands and thousands of her daughters. Never before, 
perhaps, save in the case of one, and that one the most ‘blessed 
among women,’ the mother of our Lord, has there lived a 
saint who has had the privilege during her lifetime of seeing 
so many of her own sex encouraged and emboldened by her 
example, working out her principles and walking in her steps. 
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“And may I say something of my own loss? Ever since our 
first meeting, now nearly forty years ago, we have been in- 
separable in spirit—that is, in all the main thoughts, feelings, 
and purposes of our lives. On no single question of any im- 
portance have we ever acted independently of each other’s 
views. I am far from laying any claim for infallibility of 
judgment on her behalf, or of freedom from human infirm- 
ities. But to me she has been made of God never-failing 
sympathy, reliable wisdom, and tnvarnished truth—in short, 
all that is noble and good, and consequently a tower of 
strength, a mine of wealth, and an ever-flowing fountain of 
comfort andjoy. Oh, what alossismine! Words are utterly 
unable to express it. It cannot be measured. 

“What shall we do? For myself, I can only say that I go 
forward to fill up the measure of service requiredof me. She 
has gone from my side. She promised me again and again 
that she would come to me, if she were allowed, and that 
what she could do to further the dearest purposes of my soul 
for the helping of the world should be done. 

“Tam sure she will fulfil her pledges. She never failed me 
on earth. She will not fail me as she has opportunity in the 
skies. And though I see her not again till I meet her in the 
Morning, I know her mind, and, as in the past so in the future, 
her judgment will be a guide, and the consciousness of fulfil- 
ling her wishes one of the chief joys of my life. 

“My comrades, will you follow her as she followed Christ? 
I shall tell you, if Iam spared, many more things about her, 
and, if not, others will tell you them. But meanwhile, so far as 
her life has been self-sacrificing, and pure, and laborious, and 
true, in the interests of Christ and mankind, will you imitate 
it? And all for the dear Lord’s sake. And so shall you be a 
joy to her, and an unspeakable consolation to 

“Your affectionate General, 
“WILLIAM BOOTH.” 


Before Saturday night the telegraph wires had car- 
ried the news of Mrs. Booth’s death to all quarters of 
the globe, and so universal was the interest that there 
was probably no paper of any importance which did 
not contain sympathetic and appreciative notices of her 
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life and death. Telegrams and letters poured in upon 
the General, and from the Army the most hearty as- 
surances of love and loyalty were received, manifest- 
ing a depth of feeling that brought no little consola- 
tion to the hearts of the bereaved. 

Thousands were eager for a last look at the loved: 
face. It appeared inhuman to refuse so natural a 
request. It would have been invidious to grant it to 
a select few and not to all, and hence it was speedily 
decided that the body should be removed to London 
and such arrangements made as would enable all who. 
so wished to take a farewell glance at the beloved 
countenance. The plain oaken coffin, which was the 
Army Mother’s last resting-place, was fitted with a 
glass front through which she could be seen, her hand 
resting upon her favourite photograph of the General. 
The flag beneath which she died was thrown across 
the coffin lid. A brass plate was affixed bearing the 
following inscription: 


CAT HE RIN EB Oro ne 
The Mother of 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


Born 17th January, 1829, 
Died 4th October, 1890. 


“ More than conqueror.” 


Death had seemed to make but little change in the 
face. The look of peace and confidence which rested 
on her at the last was still there. All was so natural 
that it would not have seemed strange for the eyes 
to open and the lips to speak. 


Ended is thy grand career ; 

Closed in peace thy warfare here! 
Warrior-weapons are laid down— 
Changed for heavenly harp and crown! 


THE RDLAL TH -OF-MES, BOOTH. 


Since we may not call thee back 
We will follow in thy track! 


Seem we still to hear Thy voice 
Bidding us with thee rejoice, 
Rousing us to nobler deed, 
Pointing to the world’s vast need! 
As beside thy grave we bow, 

Still to follow thee we vow! 


Through this agony of loss 
Thou dost point us to the Cross; 
Through the blinding tears that fall 
Thou with trumpet voice dost call; 
We with heart and soul reply, 

“We will follow till we die!” 
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CHAPTERWGAI. 
THE LAST LOOK. 


So thou hast passed away, thou noble soul! 
Gone to thy place among the stars to shine; 
E’en while on earth, above its dark control, 
To beam for God, held by His hand, was thine. 
Thy spirit’s radiance was a thing divine 
Which dared to pierce where sunbeams might not dwell: 
It threw a ray on darkest hearts; on mzne/ 
Shone through all shades and burst into my cell! 


Such souls as thine are lighted lamps from God 
Sent to earth’s gloom to gild it for a while; 

They shine like morning down life’s shadowed road, 
To wake a bird and bid a flower to smile! 

And thus it is on clouds of man’s despair 

Still falls the eye of God and makes a rainbow there! 


By an ex-convict, who first heard and read of Mrs. 
Booth in his prison cell. 


AND now occurred a series of vast and imposing 
spectacles, seldom paralleled in the history of the 
world. The woman who had, perhaps, of all others, 
the least coveted popularity received a tribute of genu- 
ine and world-wide esteem which was as unanimous 
as it was unstinted and generous. 

The proverbial fickleness of popularity is doubtless 
largely due to the false foundations on which it is 
usually built. The selfish great build their greatness 
upon the people only because self can better thus be 
aggrandised. The interests of the people are too 
often sought because they are seen to be the interests 
of self. Instead of making self the basis of the pub- 


lic good, the stepping-stone by which the people may 
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climb to a higher position of enjoyment and accom- 
plishment, the people are made the stalking-horse 
upon which ambition sits astride for the gaining of 
some personal end. The public good is made the 
means to a private end. God-given talents, which 
ought to be the property of all, are misappropriated 
for selfish purposes. The popular instinct is quick to 
detect the fraud and merciless in punishing it. Hence 
many a shipwrecked career—Brutus-slain Cesars and 
Europe-banished Napoleons. 

Mrs. Booth’s popularity was based on solid founda- 
tions. Next to the conviction that she was a servant 
of the Most High was the conviction that she was a 
servant of the people. She was a “people’s woman” 
in the highest sense. Her heart burned with sympa- 
thy for the weak and the oppressed. The realisation 
of their wrongs, their sins, and their sorrows burnt as 
a perpetual firein hersoul. Had she not been a Salva- 
tionist, and believed, as such, that man’s great need 
was a change of heart, she would doubtless have been 
an ardent politician. She longed to strip the rich to 
clothe the poor, to rifle their hoarded wealth to put 
bread into the mouths of the starving, to sweep away 
their landmarks and people their parks and fallow 
fields with an honest, toiling peasantry. She would 
have nationalised the land, and have jealously safe- 
guarded the interests of the weak and needy from the 
encroachments alike of villany and violence. 

But Mrs. Booth realised that her life-task was a 
higher and holier one. She legislated for the human 
heart, and brought to bear upon its transformation 
all the intellectual and moral powers with which 
Providence had endowed her. She realised that a 
selfish being under the most favourable circumstances 
would be selfish still, and that unless his selfishness 
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1890. could be eradicated by the grace of God he would 
continue to be a misery to himself and a danger to all 
around. The rich through selfishness had wronged 
the poor. The poor through selfishness would wrong 
one another and the rich, and increase rather than 
minimise the evil. 

The unanimous and spontaneous outburst of popu- 
lar sympathy which greeted the news of Mrs. Booth’s 
death proved that her labours had not been in vain. 
Volumes might be filled with laudatory notices from 
the pulpit and the press, while the funeral celebrations 
were attended by unprecedented crowds. 

In state On Monday, October 6th, her last remains were 
Clapton privately removed from Clacton-on-Sea to the Clapton 

Hall. Congress Hall, at the opening of which she had her- 
self assisted, and where she had delivered many 
powerful appeals. The hall, one of the largest and 
most beautiful in London, accommodates five thou- 
sand persons, and is seated like an amphitheatre. It 
proved to be none too large for the occasion. ‘The 
centre had been cleared of seats, and the northern 
portion of it was covered with a coloured canopy, 
beneath which the coffin was placed, surrounded 
with ferns and flowers. On the lid were laid Mrs. 
Booth’s well-worn Bible, her Army flag, her bonnet 
and her crested jacket, touching mementos of the 
past. Above it was a card bearing a quotation from 
her last anniversary message to the Army: 


“Love one another 
and 
Meet me in the Morning.” 
On the front of the platform, with the Army colours 
draped around it, was the framed portrait which had 
been taken in her sick-chamber,a few months pre- 
viously. 
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At the head of the coffin were placed numerous 1890. 
wreaths bearing various inscriptions, many of a 
deeply touching character. Attached to one were ee 
the words, “The Rescue Officers consecrate them- 
selves to tread in the footsteps of their Army Mother.” 
Another, “With deepest love and sympathy from 
Mrs. Booth’s bookfolders.”” And one from “a little 
servant-girl in memory of Mrs. Booth’s goodness to 
her sister, once an officer, now in heaven.” Another 
quaint wreath of crocheted cotton rosettes was labelled 
in tinsel letters “Victory.” The surrounding tables 
were covered with flowers. And among the choicest 
wreaths were little bunches of cottage-garden chrysan- 
themums, the contrast serving to illustrate the varied 
classes to whom God had enabled her to minister in 
life. On each side of the coffin was ranged a body 
of cadets, who regulated the crowd, whilst from time 
to time her favourite hymns were sung by a band 
of officers in one of the side rooms; the fact that they 
were out of sight lending a distant heaven-like seem- 
ing to the sound. 

On they came, a never-ending stream,old and young, pees 
rich and ragged, well and weakly. From early morn stream. 
till ten at night they passed, and still they passed, 
till five long days could number fifty thousand. 
Mothers brought their little ones, as though to learn 
from that true mother-face how to place the tender 
feet in the noblest paths. Wives brought husbands, 
husbands wives. And prodigals were there, big, 
strong men, who cried like children, and who, kneel- 
ing by that coffin side, seemed to be the very sons of 
her who had in life so unwearyingly sought the sin- 
ner’s salvation. 

“No, no! Let others move on!” said atottering “Let 
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Booth’s face that she had been gently asked to pass 
on. “Let others move on! I’ve a right to stop. 
I’ve come sixty miles to see her again. She was the 
means of saving my two sons.” 

And then came a drunkard, who completely broke 
down at the sight of the familiar features. Many a 
time had her words inspired his despairing heart, and 
now in her death she was to be the means of pointing 
him to “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

An aged minister seemed rooted to the, spot, and 
turning to one of the Staff he observed: “I can 
scarcely tear myself away. There is such a heavenly 
look upon the face. Many a blessing have I received 
through her; the last a never-to-be-forgotten one, 
when she spoke at the City Temple.” 

“She lived for the likes 0’ me!” wailed one poor 
girl, and unrestrained she would have thrown herself 
upon the coffin. She presented a forlorn appearance 
certainly, with her dishevelled hair, torn hat, and 
string-tied boots. But beneath the rough exterior 
there was manifestly a heart, to which, it may be all 
unconsciously, Mrs. Booth had found her way. 

Another time it was upon a weeping Magdalen that 
the evening shadows fell. A few years previously she 
had struck Mrs. Booth, when leaving the hall. With 
tender and earnest words Mrs. Booth had pressed her 
to renounce her life of sin and to enter the Rescue 
Home. And now it was at her coffin side, in anguish 
of regret, that the past was forsaken and a new and 
virtuous life entered upon. 

“All classes of society were represented,” said a 
lady who was present, and witnessed those never-to- 
be-forgotten scenes. “Ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
actors, postmen, police, railway officials, grooms, 
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working-men just come from their various trades, 
and women from every grade of life. The old people 
seemed especially overcome with grief. ‘I heard her 
preach some of her first sermons,’ they would say one 
to another. And then they wept afresh. Strong, 
intellectual-looking men gazed on that scene with 
tear-filled eyes. And-oh, the number of babes and 
young children brought to look upon that face! One 
can imagine how in future years the parents will love 
to rehearse this incident to their children, urging 
them to follow in the footsteps of her who so faith, 
fully trod in those of her Master. But oh, the poor, 
the poor! Never before have I experienced so melt- 
ing and harrowing a time as, one after another, num- 
bers of them passed along; their quivering lips and 
tearful eyes betraying the fact that they recognised 
in the death of Mrs. Booth the loss of a personal 
friend. 

“Tt was a hallowed time. God was very near. 
Sinners were saved and saints were quickened. It 
was indeed a Divine manifestation of the conquering 
power of Jehovah by means of a woman ‘greatly 
beloved.’ ” - 

Thus to that long, motley procession she spoke, 
and spoke toeach. Eloquent in life, she was scarcely 
less eloquent in death, since death itself could not 
silence a life of such signal love and successful toil. 
The mute lips needed not to repeat the messages which 
were enshrined in the memory, and which were to 
find their echo in lives of penitence and faith. 

From Clapton to the Olympia—from the toiling 
East to the luxurious West—the remains of Mrs. Booth 
were removed on the following Monday, 13th Octo- 
ber. Quietly, at daybreak, almost by stealth, in 
order to avoid the crowds which would have other- 
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wise awaited it, the eight-mile journey was performed. 
The difficulty of securing a suitable building, large 
enough to accommodate the immense crowds desirous 
of attending the funeral service and yet within suff- 
ciently easy reach of all quarters of the Metropolis, 
was necessarily very great. The Olympia Skating 
Rink was, however, finally engaged. It was a vast 
railway-station-like structure, some 500 feet in length 
and 200 in breadth, with immense galleries stretch- 
ing the length of the building and said, themselves, . 
to be capable of accommodating twelve thousand 
people. 

When occupied previously by the notorious Barnum 
the throng of spectators had found ample accommo- 
dation on the sidewalks and in the galleries, while 
the entire centre had been devoted to the show. On 
the present occasion, however, it proved none too 
large for the immense crowds which surged in the 
direction of the building from early morning, al- 
though the service was not advertised to commence till 
6p.M. ‘Thirty-six thousand people passed the turn- 
stiles, and then it became necessary to close the gates 
and shut out thousands more. 

None who gazed upon that seething mass of hu- 
manity could ever forget the sight. It seemed to be 
a miniature representation of the Judgment Day, and 
one almost expected to hear the trumpet sound, feel 
the ground quake, see the Great White Throne, and 
find the books opened out of which should be judged 
the quick and the dead. 

A fog which had prevailed during the afternoon 
had crept into the hall and hung in fleecy folds along 
the roof, dimming the dazzling brilliance of the large 
electric lamps, and adding not a little to the weird- 
ness of the scene. “Nature’s mourning,” remarked 
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an officer. And indeed it seemed appropriate for 
the occasion, and to suit the mood of the huge audi- 
ence. For, while there was none of the lugubrious 
melancholy of an ordinary funeral, a sad seriousness 
prevailed which made it evident that the people real- 
ised their loss. 

At six o’clock the service commenced by the entire 
congregation joining in singing the old, familiar, yet 
never-worn-out hymn: 

“When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 


All earthly gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride.” 


It was obviously impossible for any single voice to 
make. announcements which could be heard. To 
meet this difficulty a special litany had been prepared, 
printed, and distributed among the congregation. 
Corresponding with this, large-lettered signals were 
hoisted at intervals on the platform, instructing the 
audience to “Rise and sing,” to “pray,” or to “read 
in silence” the extracts from Mrs. Booth’s writings 
which formed part of the service, and which included 
exhortations to sinners, backsliders, Christians, and 
Salvationists. 

But perhaps the most impressive part of the cere- 
mony was the procession which entered the hall at the 
commencement, bearing the flag-covered coffin down 
the central aisle and through the dense throng of 
spectators. Slowly and sorrowfully, yet with an air 
of mingled hope and triumph, the advance-guard of 
men and women officers filed their way, bearing the 
flags of various nations, together with those of some 
of the oldest corps presented in early days by Mrs. 
Booth. Others carried many-coloured bannerettes. 
White badges on the left arm and white stream- 
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ers from the flag-pole took the place of customary 
crape, and taught that they who mourned mourned 
not as those who had no hope; that heaven was a 
reality, and that they believed the Army Mother to 
be there. 

And when, borne on the shoulders of a band of 
officers, Mrs. Booth’s mortal remains entered and 
passed slowly down the hall, preceded by her faithful 
nurse, who carried the Flag under which she had 
breathed her last, few could restrain their tears, and 
it seemed as if a visible wave of sympathetic sorrow 
swept over the hearts of the entire audience. 

The General followed, alone. Grief had left its 
finger-traces on his brow. It was hard to lose the 
faithful partner of so many years. But resignation 
and determination were alike written on his face, and 
the keen grey eyes, which had gazed for months with 
hers upon the pearly gates and jasper walls of the 
New Jerusalem, had lost none of their piercing power. 
Ezekiel-like he stood, “the desire of his eyes” taken 
“with a stroke,” seeking to make his sorrow but the 
text for a new appeal to all the world to yield their 
hearts to his Divine Master. 

The General was followed by the various members 
of his family. They had bravely struggled to be 
there. But it was easy to read the sorrow that 
weighed upon their hearts, and to see that no small 
effort had been made in order to command their feel- 
ings sufficiently to face that crowd. 

The platform reached, the appointed places were 
taken and the solemn service proceeded. Song fol- 
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touching was the moment when the bereaved family, 
rising to their feet, sang the favourite chorus which 
had so often comforted the dying sufferer; 
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“We shall walk through the valley and the shadow of death, 
We shall walk through the valley in peace! 
For Jesus Himself will be our Leader— 
We shall walk through the valley in peace!” 


The meeting culminated in a final invitation to all 
who were willing to make a whole-hearted surrender 
of themselves to God to signify it by rising to their 
feet. Hundreds upon hundreds responded to the 
call, and the hall was, for the time being, a veritable 
vale of tears; a starting-point from which thousands 
will doubtless date a new life of consecration to the 
service of God and humanity. And then the proces- 
sion re-formed and left the hall in the same order in 
which it had entered, while the crowds melted slowly 
away and disappeared, like phantom spirits from 
another world, into the dense fog that had settled 
like a funeral shroud upon the streets. 


“Promoted to glory!” We cannot bewail thee, 

Though bitterest tears be our meat day and night. 
“Promoted to glory!” where nothing can ail thee; 

Earth’s darkness exchanged for heaven’s glorious light. 


“Promoted to glory!” from leading our legions; 
Not parted for ever, but gone on before; 
“Promoted,” exalted to Paradise-regions ; 
“Promoted,” not perished; “than conqueror more.” 


“Promoted to glory!” Thy mantle desiring, 
We plead that thy spirit upon us may fall; 
Thy works, thy example, our hearts re-inspiring ; 
Though dead thou dost speak, and though silent dost call. 


“Promoted to glory!” Blest Mother, we’ll follow! 
By Blood and by Fire our foes we’ll defeat! 
We'll “love one another,”—scorn earth-joys so hollow, 
And march on until “in the Morning ” we meet. 


CHAPTER CXIII. 
IN ABNEY PARK. 


“Not once nor twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the path of glory.” 


_ THE shadowland of youth with which we com- 

menced these memoirs is exchanged for the shadow- 
land of eternity. To the confines of that unexplored 
region, whose glories for the saint, whose terrors for 
the sinner, the eye of faith, through the dim medium 
of revelation, can alone discern, we have brought our 
readers. Along that sorrow-shrouded border-line, 
which had been crossed by the triumphant spirit ten 
days previously, there gathered on Tuesday the 14th 
of October an immense concourse of human beings, 
entirely without parallel since the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

To the few whose memory could carry them back, 
striking indeed must have been the contrast between 
the former stately pageant and the simple funeral ser- 
vice of the woman who had gained laurels none the 
less glorious because unstained with blood. And 
when an unprejudiced posterity distributes its awards, 
surely no secondary place will be allotted to her who 
fought and won the Waterloo of woman’s equal right 
to serve and save, cancelling the absurd monopoly of 
man, and banishing to perpetual and inglorious exile 
the dicta of prejudice and pride. 

Dramatic was the scene which closed the career that 
in these pages we have struggled todepict. To those 
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who are unfamiliar with the environments it may not 
be superfluous to explain that what is technically 
known as “the City of London” is not synonymous 
with the metropolis, the term being restricted toa 
comparatively small but central area consisting of 
fine blocks of buildings entirely devoted to business 
purposes, and constituting the commercial heart of 
the British capital. Scarcely a dwelling-house is to be 
found. The costly character of the structures and 
their extreme value for purposes of trade have caused 
an entire emigration of population from this region, 
which is so entirely deserted at night that the solitary 
passer-by might imagine himself in Nineveh but that 


‘the Assyrian hieroglyphics are represented by modern 


advertisements, the stealthy footfall of the wild beast 
by the heavy tramp of the policeman, the mournful 
hoot of the owl by the chime of bells. 

But from an early hour in the morning there is an 
entire transformation of the scene. The roads are 
alive with omnibuses and other vehicles, while train 
after train, from a radius of twelve miles, pursues 
each other in rapid succession, freighted with swarms 
of human beings. From teno’clock the roar of traffic 
and the strife of tongues are at their highest, and but 
for the admirable arrangements of the police an 
entire dead-lock must ensue. The navigation of this 
vehicular ocean requires no small amount of dexterity; 
but the London pilot of the coach-box is equal to the 
occasion, and steers his street-craft with cool confi- 
dence and practised skill. 

Towering above the surrounding blocks, situated 
on the summit of a slight eminence, Ludgate Hill, 
facing Fleet Street and the Strand, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral forms the picturesque centre-piece of the some- 
what dreary landscape. From its lofty dome can be 
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seen the murky waters of the Thames sweeping east 
and west, crowded in the vicinity with barges and 
steamerettes, while in the distance, fog permitting, 
can be seen a forest of masts of ocean-going craft. 
Bridge upon bridge, each congested with traffic, spans 
the waters, linking the southern to the northern shore. 
The nearest of these, and one of the finest, is Black- 
friars Bridge. From this point to the Houses of Par- 
lament, which loom up gradually in the distance— 
one of the finest of London thoroughfares extends. 
The near end of the famous Thames Embankment 
finishes off in a wide open space, where its onward 
course is checked by blocks of wharves and offices, 
which occupy the further portion of the northern 
bank. Scarcely less broad, however, and from a 
business point of view greatly more important, is 
the thoroughfare of Queen Victoria Street, which 
sweeps from this point to the commercial pivot of 
the city, where the Mansion House, the Royal Ex- 
change, and the Bank of England form the land- 
marks at the junction of the chief road arteries of the 
metropolis. 

Fronting the Thames Embankment is a large, hand- 
some building, formerly known as the Oriental Res- 
taurant, and constituting, at the time of which we 
write, the Home Office, or British Headquarters of the 
Salvation Army. Some three hundred yards further 
up Queen Victoria Street, on the right-hand side, 
stand the International Headquarters of the Salvation 
Army, including Nos. gg to 103. 

The close proximity of these two buildings, their 
central position, and the breadth of the thoroughfares 
on which they are situated led to their selection as 
the starting-point for the funeral march, which was 
to proceed thence up Queen Victoria Street, past the 
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Royal Exchange, through Shoreditch and Kingsland 
to the Abney Park Cemetery. 

The fog of the previous day still lingered in the 
air. But it was not sufficient to conceal the solid 
block of human beings who stretched from far away 
down the spacious Thames Embankment, on into 
the heart of the City. Thecrowd at the Olympia had 
appeared vast indeed, but sank into insignificance 
when compared with the countless throng that ren- 
dered impassable some of London’s widest thorough- 
fares. The funeral march was restricted to officers, 
of whom some three thousand were present. With 
heavy hearts they had flocked to the mournful cere- 
mony from every portion of the British field. 

Had all the soldiers and friends who were desirous 
of joining the procession been allowed to do so it 
was anticipated that they would have numbered at 
least fifty thousand, making progress impossible. The 
event proved the precaution to be a necessary one. 

For some little time no advance could be made, but 
with the hearty co-operation of the police, and the 
good-humoured assistance of the crowd itself, a pas- 
sage was at length cleared along Queen Victoria 
Street. Formed into fifteen sections, with flags and 
bannerettes waving in the air, the procession slowly 
forced its way through the dense throng till it had 
reached the International Headquarters of the Salva- 
tion Army. Here the coffin was brought forth, 
draped in the Army colours, and, with the familiar 
Bible, bonnet, and jacket in view, it was placed upon 
the open hearse provided for its reception. It was 
received with respectful silence by the multitude, 
and hats were generally doffed along the route. 

The General followed alone in an open carriage, 
standing, and bowing his acknowledgments to the 
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sympathetic greetings with which he was continually 1890. 
met. The Chief and Commandant were on horse- 
back. A second carriage, also open, contained Mrs. _ The 
Booth’s daughters: the Maréchale, Mrs. Booth-Tucker, ee 
and the Misses Eva, Marian, and Lucy Booth. Ina 
third carriage followed Mrs. Bramwell and Mrs. Her- 
bert Booth; in a fourth the eldest grandchildren, and 
in the fifth and last were Staff-Captain Carr and the 
household. The only members of the family unable 
to be present were Commander and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, who were represented by an officer bearing the 
flag of the United States. 
As the procession passed the Mansion House the Passing 
spectacle was unique. Business, in the busiest hour Mansion 
House. 
of the day, was at a standstill. Every avenue of 
approach was blocked with omnibuses, carts, and cabs, 
the owners of which made use of every inch of stand- 
ing-room as an improvised “grand stand,” levying 
mail on the eager candidates fora place. Windows 
were lined, and on either side of the procession was a 
solid wall of human beings. Through Shoreditch, 
past Dalston, and up Kingsland Road, to the very 
entrance of the Abney Park Cemetery, a distance of 
four miles, the uninterrupted sea of human faces 
stretched, till those who witnessed the sight were 
tempted to wonder from whence such multitudes could 
have come. This was the more remarkable since 
from the very pressure of the crowds it was impossible 
for the spectators to accompany the procession. They 
could only wait and see it pass. The crowd in the 
city was of an entirely different character from that in 
Shoreditch, and this again from the crowd in Kings- 
land. 
At length the cemetery was reached. Admissions At the 
ee ate cemetery. 
had been limited by the authorities to ten thousand, 
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1890. and these had already taken their places and been 
awaiting for some hours the arrival of the march. 
The fog lifted and the declining sun shone out while 
the procession passed through the gates, as if to 
remind each sorrowing heart that their loved one was 
beyond the reach of earth’s mists; adding brilliance 
to another world, and yet leaving behind an imper- 
ishable memorial of the past in the thousands of sal- 
vation-illumined lives that were to focus and transmit 
to all around the rays of spiritual light they had them- 
selves received from her. 

ree bney Slowly and silently the procession wended its way 
through the cemetery. On the right and left there 
stretched an endless sea of tombs. ‘Touching tokens 
of desolated hearts and homes were spread around. 
Tablets, monuments, crosses, urns and broken pillars, 
typical of broken hopes, with their stone-written 
names and inscriptions, perpetuated the memory of 
those who lay beneath, whilst flowers and wreaths 
and carefully tended sward sought to strip death of 
some of its grim ghastliness. What a wilderness of 
buried hopes, of shattered ambitions, of baffled efforts, 
of pardoned and unpardoned sin! It seemed as if 
across that wall of gravestones “against the candle- 
stick” of life were written in letters which required no 
Daniel for their interpreter, “Prepare to meet thy 
God!” The words of the Italian poet, spoken of the 


living, would have been equally applicable to the 
dead: 


“Tf on the brow of each were writ his heart, 
How should the revelation make us start— 
And pity those who play an envied part!” 


Altering but a word here and there the verse might 
well be read: 
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“Tf on the #omd of each were writ his heart, 
How should the revelation make us start— 
And pity those who've played an envied part!” 

Life needs more than a tombstone to perpetuate its 
memory. A life of selfishness must needs end as it 
has run, in obscurity. A life such as that of Mrs. 
Booth, spent for God and man, builds its imperishable 
monuments along its path, and records its inscriptions 
upon the grateful tablets of the human heart. 

The spot chosen for the grave was in the extreme 
left-hand corner of the cemetery, where a consider- 
able space remained unoccupied, and there was conse- 
quently the most room to accommodate the crowd. 
Here a large platform had been erected, capable of 
seating some fifteen hundred persons. Draped with 
flags, and filled with officers, it presented an effective 
background to the scene. In front of the platform 
and reaching to the boundary walls was the dense 
mass of earnest faces which had become so familiar 
during the last few days. 

Gently the coffin was removed from the carriage 
and placed upon the platform in the view of all. 
Around it in circle sat the General, his family, and 
various leading officers. The service was conducted 
by Commissioner Railton. His clear voice rang out, 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” and the congregation 
heartily took up the familiar refrain. Major Musa 
Bhai from India, and Mrs. Major Cooke, representing 
the slum work in England, then prayed, and Staff- 
Captain Annie Bell sang: 


“TJ shall answer to my name 
When the roll is called in heaven.” 


After Commissioner Howard had read a passage 
from the 15th chapter of the 1st epistle to the Corin- 
thians, Commissioner Booth-Clibborn and the writer 
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of these memoirs spoke. Next, the Maréchale, Mrs. 
Booth’s eldest daughter, standing with tears beside 
her mother’s open grave, appealed to sinner and 
saint alike to surrender themselves fully to God and 
follow in the footsteps of her who had left behind so 
brilliant an example. 

And then the General stepped forward, the entire 
platform rising to their feet. Cries of “God bless 
you!” and “Amen!” greeted him from all directions. 
It was a grand climax to the funeral celebrations of 
the week—nay, rather to the long service of a life— 
when the patriarchal figure of the Prophet of the 
Poor, the Founder and Father of the Salvation Army, 
stood erect, bareheaded, sad, but firm and true, facing 
the vast audience. The long grey beard, the Eastern 
cast of countenance, the flashing eyes, the uplifted 
arm, reminded the onlooker irresistibly of pictures of 
Moses, Elijah, Daniel. It was not difficult to imag- 
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ine there, in the corner of that vast graveyard, that - 


one of the prophets had indeed risen from the dead, 
had it not been for the “one touch of nature ”’—the 
open grave, the waiting coffin—which served to make 
that congregation “kin.” It was one of those scenes 
which memory carves upon the inmost soul. The 
many-coloured background of white-pennanted flags 
and uniformed Salvationists, the foreground of lis- 
teners with tear-bedewed cheeks and earnest up- 
turned countenances, the setting sun, the fading 
light, the weird sepulchral surroundings—the spec- 
tacle was one which, seen, who could forget? 

“Tt was a most touching sight,” says the Dazly 
Telegraph, “when the tall, upright General came for- 
ward in the gathering darkness to tell his comrades 
of the loss he, their chief, had sustained. He spoke 
manfully, resolutely, and without the slightest trace of 
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affectation. Not a suspicion of clap-trap marred the 
dignity of the address. He spoke as a soldier should 
who had disciplined his emotion, without effort and 
straight from the heart. Few wives who have com- 
forted their husbands for forty years have received 
such a glowing tribute of honest praise. It is clear 
enough where the strength of the Salvation Army is 
to be found; where its courage, where its indomitable 
energy, where its unswervingness of purpose. To 
hear General Booth speak, and to see the man, is to 
understand a great deal of the success of the Salva- 
tion Army.” 

The following is the substance of the General’s 
address: 


“ My beloved Comrades and Friends: 

“You will readily understand that I find it a difficulty to 
talk to you this afternoon. To begin with, I could not be 
willing to talk without an attempt to make you hear, and sor- 
row doesn’t feel like shouting. ; 

“Yet I cannot resist the opportunity of looking you in the 
face and blessing you in the name of the Lord, and in the 
name of our beloved one, who is looking down upon us, if she 
is not actually with us in this throng to-day. 

“ As I have come riding through these, I suppose, hundreds 
of thousands of people this afternoon, who have bared their 
heads and who have blessed me in the name of the Lord at 
almost every revolution of the carriage wheels, my mind has 
been full of two feelings, which alternate—one is uppermost 
one moment, and the other the next—and yet which blend and 
amalgamate with each other; and these are the feeling of sor- 
row and the feeling of gratitude. 

“Those who know me—and I don’t think I am very difficult 
to understand—and those who knew my darling, my beloved, 
will, Iam sure, understand how it is that my heart should be 
rent with sorrow. 

“Tf you had had a tree that had grown up in your garden, 
under your window, which for forty years had been your 
shadow from the burning sun, whose flowers had been the 
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adornment and beauty of your life, whose fruit had been 
almost the very stay of your existence, and the gardener had 
come along and swung his glittering axe and cut it down be- 
fore your eyes, I think you would feel as though you hada 
blank—it might be a big one—but a little blank in your life! 

“If you had had a servant who, for all this long time, had 
served you without fee or reward, who had administered, for 
very love, to your health and comfort, and who had suddenly 
passed away, you would miss that servant! 

“Tf you had had a counsellor who, in hours—continually 
occurring—of perplexity and amazement, had ever advised 
you, and seldom advised wrong; whose advice you had fol- 
lowed and seldom had reason to regret it; and the counsellor, 
while you are in the same intricate mazes of your existence, 
had passed away, you would miss that counsellor. 

“If you had had a friend who had understood your very 
nature, the rise and fall of your feelings, the bent of your 
thoughts, and the purpose of your existence; a friend whose 
communion had ever been pleasant—the most pleasant of all 
other friends, to whom you had ever turned with satisfac- 
tion—and your friend had been taken away, you would feel 
some sorrow at the loss! 

“Tf you had had a mother for your children who had 
cradled and nursed and trained them for the service of the 
living God, in which you most delighted; a mother indeed— 
who had never ceased to bear their sorrows on her heart, and 
who had been ever willing to pour forth that heart’s blood in 
order to nourish them—and that darling mother had been taken 
from your side, you would feel it a sorrow! 

“Tf you had had a wife, a sweet love of a wife, who for 
forty years had never given you real cause for grief; a wife 
who had stood with you side by side in the battle’s front, who 
had been a comrade to you, ever willing to interpose herself 
between you and the enemy and ever the strongest when the 
battle was fiercest, and your beloved one had fallen before your 
eyes, I am sure there would be some excuse for your sorrow! 

“Well, my comrades, you can roll all these qualities into 
one personality and what would be lost in each I have lost 
allin one. There has been taken away from me the delight 
of my eyes, the inspiration of my soul, and we are about to 
lay all that remains of her in the grave. I have been looking 
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right at the bottom of it here, and calculating how soon they 
may bring and lay me alongside of her, and my cry to God 
has been that every remaining hour of my life may make me 
readier to come and join her in death, to go and embrace her 
in life in the Eternal City! 

“And yet, my comrades (for I won’t detain you), my heart 
is full of gratitude, too, that swells and makes me forget my 
sorrow, that the long valley of the shadow of death has been 
trodden, and that out of the dark tunnel she has emerged into 
the light of day. Death came to her with all his terrors, 
brandishing his dart before her for two long years and nine 
months. Again and again she went down to the river’s edge 
to receive his last thrust, asshe thought, but ever coming back 
to life again. Thank God, she will see him no more—she is 
more than conqueror over the last enemy! 

“ Death came to take her away from her loved employment. 
She loved the fight! Her great sorrow to the last moment 
was: ‘I cannot be with you when the clouds lower, when 
friends turn and leave you, and sorrows come sweeping over 
you; Ishall no longer be there to put my arms round you and 
cheer you on!’ 

“But she went away to help us! She promised me many a 
time that what she could do for us in the Eternal City should 
be done! The valley to her was a dark one in having to tear 
her heart away from so many whom she loved so well. Again 
and again she said, ‘The roots of my affections are very deep!’ 
But they had to be torn up. One after another she gave us 
up; she made the surrender with many loving words of coun- 
sel, and left us to her Lord. 

“ This afternoon my heart has been full of gratitude because 
her soul is now with Jesus. She had a great capacity for 
suffering and a great capacity for joy, and her heart is full of 
joy this afternoon. 

“My heart has also been full of gratitude because God lent 
me for so long a season such a treasure. I have been think- 
ing, if I had to point out her three great qualities to you here, 
they would be: First, she was good. She was washed in the 
Blood of the Lamb. To the last moment her cry was, ‘A sin- 
ner saved by grace.’ She was a thorough hater of shams, 
hypocrisies, and make-believes. 

“Second, she was dove. Her whole soul was full of tender, 
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deep compassion. Iwas thinking this morning that she suf- 
fered more in her lifetime through her compassion for poor 
dumb animals than some doctors of divinity suffer for the 
wide, wide world of sinning, sorrowing mortals! Oh, how 
she loved, how she compassioned, how she pitied the suffering 
poor! how she longed to put her arms round the sorrowful 
and help them! 

“Lastly, she was a warrior. She liked the fight. She was 
not one who said to others, ‘Go!’ but, ‘Here, let me go!’ and 
when there was the necessity she cried, ‘I wz// go.’ I never 
knew her flinch until her poor body compelled her to lie 
aside. 

“Another thought fills my soul with praise—that she has 
inspired so many to follow in her track. 

“My comrades, lam going to meet her again. I have never 
turned from her these forty years for any jourrfeyings on my 
mission of mercy but I have longed to get back, and have 
counted the weeks, days, and hours which should take me 
again to her side. When she has gone away from me it has 
been just the same. And now she has gone away for the last 
time.’ What, then, is there left for metodo? Not to count 
the weeks, the days, and the hours which shall bring me again 
into her sweet company, seeing that 1 know not what will be 
on the morrow, nor what an hour may bring forth. My work 
plainly is to fill up the weeks, the days, and the hours, and 
cheer my poor heart as I go along with the thought that, when 
I have served my Christ and my generation according to the 
will of God—which I vow this afternoon I will, to the last drop 
of my blood—then I trust that she will bid me welcome to the 
skies, as He bade her. 

“God bless you all. Amen!” 


It was indeed a noble tribute from the lips of the 
one who knew best the departed saint. Kneeling, at 
the conclusion of his address, by the coffin side, the 
General imprinted upon its lid a farewell kiss, while 
the tears of the children fell upon it fast, and then 
the loved one—nay, only the dissolved “earthly 
house of this tabernacle”—was lowered sadly into its 
last resting-place, the congregation singing softly a 
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verse which had been a special favourite with Mrs. 
Booth and which had a double interest, words and 
music being the composition of her son Herbert: 


“Blessed Lord, in Thee is refuge, 
Safety for my trembling soul, 
Power to lift my head when drooping 
’Mid the angry billows’ roll! 
I will trust Thee! 
All my life Thou shalt control!” 


Then Commissioner Railton stepped forward and 
repeated from the Army burial service the solemn 
words: 

“As it hath pleased Almighty God to promote our 
dear Mother from her place in the Salvation Army to 
the mansion prepared for her above, we now commit 
her body to this grave—earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust—in the sure and certain hope of seeing 
her again in the Resurrection Morning.”’ 

Then turning to the crowd, he said, “God bless 
and comfort all the bereaved ones!” The audience 
responded with a hearty “ Amen!” 

“God help us who are jJeft to be faithful unto 
death!” And again a loudand deep “Amen!” pealed 
forth. 

“God bless the Salvation Army!” said the Commis- 
sioner, the congregation responding with a third 
Amen!” 

And then the Chief of the Staff, Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, her eldest born, stepped forward, worn with 
the recent strain and deeply agitated. There seemed 
to be tears in his voice as he struggled to control the 


' pent-up feelings of his heart, while reading out the 


personal covenant with which the solemn service 


closed. Sentence by sentence the audience repeated 
after him the words; 
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“Blessed Lord—We do solemnly promise—Here 
by the side of this open grave—And before each 
other—That we will be true to our cause—And valiant 
in Thy service—That we will devote ourselves to the 
great end of saving souls—That we will be faithful 
to Thee—Faithful to one another—And faithful to a 
dying world—Till we meet—Our beloved Mother— 
In the Morning. Amen.” 

Night shadows were creeping over the graveyard, 
while the vast assemblage reluctantly and sorrowfully 
dispersed. Nature, sympathising with the mourners’ 
mood, spread its dark pall over the scene, and bid 
them turn from the buried past to use the golden 
opportunities of the present. And through the gloam- 
ing angel voices seemed to chant the farewell mes- 
sage of the departed one: 


. 


“Love one another, and meet me in the Morning.” 


And yet the corn of wheat, which had dropped from 
its ripened place into the ground, had not really per- 
ished. Watered by a thousand tears, it had already 
commenced to germinate. Its burial-ground was not 
the cemetery, nor merely the few thousands who had 
been privileged to group themselves for the moment 
around the grave, but the countless hearts who had 
gathered there in spirit, and into whose depths, as 
into fertile soil, the grain had fallen and was to bring 
forth a hundred-fold; first the blade, then the ear, 
and afterwards the full corn in the ear. 

Death could not quench the light of such a life. It 
could but transfer it from its earth-pedestal to a 
loftier eminence, from whence its rays could pene- 
trate to regions over which its very brilliance, neces- 
sarily limited and localised in life, had before but 
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thrown the deepened gloom of contrast. To minimise 
the sun and post it in a valley might better suit the 
personal convenience of the inhabitants. To magnify 
and poise it in the heavens is to enable it to illumine 
at a stroke an entire hemisphere. Thus in the spirit- 
ual world: the local sacrifice that death demands, 
when it removes from our midst the “burning and 
shining lights” in whose rays we are permitted for a 
season to rejoice, is amply compensated by the general 
gain when to the galaxy of saints on high is added 
another star of more than ordinary brilliance. The 
loss of some becomes the gain of all; nay, the gain in 
an especial sense of those who have lost the most, 
and who learn through the anguish of bereavement 
to prove the nearness and reality of the spirit-world, 
which seemed so far away, and which death brings 
to their door. ; 

And the present possibilities within the reach of 
faith, the glorious accomplishments of grace in hu- 
man flesh and blood, are pressed home to our hearts 
with a vividness that dispels doubt and forces confi- 
dence. The haze of distance invests with a halo of 
impossibility the life-examples of a Paul or Mary, a 
Moses or a Deborah. Their circumstances appear 
so different. Their very humanity seems to be cast 
in another mould. But the Christ-life lived in the 
nineteenth century by a Mrs. Booth reminds the 
most unbelieving soul that it is possible now, as in 
the days of old, through the cleansing of the blood 
to climb the mount of holiness, receive the fiery bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, and to emulate the deeds of 
bygone saints. 

True, that as we read the record of a giant spirit 
such as that of Mrs. Booth a paralysing sense of our 
own littleness creeps over us and tempts us to despair. 
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We are in danger, even, of concluding that because 
we have not every talent therefore we have none; 
that because we cannot “contend with horses” there- 
fore we are unable to “run with the footmen;” that 
because we cannot cross “the swellings” of each intel- 
lectual or moral Jordan therefore we must turn aside 
from the first petty brooklet which interrupts our for- 
ward march; that because we cannot wear Elijah’s 
mantle therefore we are unable to serve Elijah’s 
God; that because we cannot bea spiritual Naaman 
we may not be the maid who told him of the prophet; 
because we cannot bathe in Abana we cannot dip in 
Jordan; that because we cannot do “some great 
thing” therefore we are doomed to do nothing. 

And yet the life of the greatest and the best is but 
a mosaic made up of infinitesimal trivialities. It is 
their gradual accretion which constitutes greatness. 
The years are made of months, the months of weeks, 
the weeks of days, the days of hours, the hours of 
minutes. 

Opportunities are thus fractionalised, so to speak; 
split into atoms which are within the reach of one 
and all. The mightiest intellect can but live a mo- 
ment at a time, and can but utilise the moment’s 
chance. It isin the neglect and use of these insig- 
nificant potentialities that our failure or success de- 
pends. The difference lies, not in their number or 
magnitude, but in their use. None of us, or scarcely 
any, start as paupers in the struggle of life. It will be 
found at last that the capital at the disposal of each 
was amply sufficient for a colossal result to be attained, 
had it but been used. The ocean waves are com- 
posed of water-drops—their dominion girdled with a 
belt of sand. Weak in themselves, the union of their 
countless particles constitutes their power. 
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Especially is this true in the spiritual world, where 
the highest gifts are placed within the reach of all. 

To sum up Mrs. Booth’s life-work, we might say 
that one half of her mission consisted in resurrecting 
the buried talents of her sex, the other half in hu- 
manising, so to speak, the spiritual; in bringing relig- 
ion out of the atmosphere of the vague, the chimerical 
and impossible into the area of practical politics. She 
would not admit fora moment the monopoly of in- 
tellect in the region of salvation. Its leadership she 
valued, its exclusiveness she denounced. 

Her life speaks for itself. The eloquence of words 
is eclipsed by the eloquence of deeds. Nay,the one 
is but an expression of the other. She spoke because 
she felt, and in her impassioned utterances poured 
forth her soul upon her audience. She was a living 
illustration of the truth embodied in the old story of 
Demosthenes, who, when questioned as to the first 
great qualification of a statesman, replied, “ Action!” 
Asked for the second, he again replied, “ Action!” 
Asked for the third, he repeated, “Action.” Mrs. 
Booth’s life might fittingly be epitomised in this one 
word—she was essentially a woman of action. She 
could not pause to theorise over doctrines, or to senti- 
mentalise over the sins and sorrows of the world. 
Her whole attention was fixed upon dealing forth the 
remedy. It was this that lent power and inspiration 
to her words. It was the gunpowder without which 
the cannon-ball could not have been impelled. It 
was the cannon-ball without which the powder would 
have been as harmless as a blank cartridge. 

From its sunrise to its zenith, from its zenith to 
its sunset, we have tracked the orbit of a life whose 
light shone “more and more unto the perfect day.” 
And now we stand gazing sadly over the waters, and 
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watch the ball of spiritual fire as it sinks for the last 
time below the horizon, illuminating the fringes of 
the dark bank of sickness-clouds behind which it dis- 
appears, and yet through which, to the last, it pours 
its golden rays. And then the twilight sets in— 
‘death’s twilight; the twilight of a holy death—in 
which the twin-lights meet, and the light of life is 
merged in the light of eternity. We look up almost 
‘despairingly into the darkening sky. But, though 
the sun is gone, the stars shine out; first a few here 
and there, like solitary mourners over the grave of 
the departed day, then more and more, till countless 
legions fill the firmament, and the blank, black past 
is ablaze with memories of deeds and words that 
pierce the darkness of bereavement with messages of 
hope, and stand like fiery sentinels keeping watch at 
the gateway of a brighter day, when the eternal morn 
shall break and the shadows flee away, and the Sun 
of suns—of which this, after all, was but a pale reflec- 
tion—shall shine forth in its strength, illuminate the 
world, and never set. 
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Blackwood, Sir Arthur Stevenson, 
Hi. 250, 253, 274, 331, 358 

** Blades ” im Shefheld, i. 366 

“* Blood and Fire,” ii. 630 

Boillot. Mme., in Boudry, ii. 448 

Books and pamphlets, pecuniary 
profits of, ii. 238 

Book, the Army’s first, ii. 14 

Booth, Mrs. Catherine, birth, 13; 
gitihood im Boston, 22; spinal 
trouble, 39; London, 43; nime- 
teenth birthday, 62; wedding, I9gI; 
Bramwell’s birth, 243; teacher and 
class-leader, 303; first public effort, 
304; first pamphlet, 344; first call 
to preach, 358; first sermon, 363; 
hewspaper comments, 374; home 
qualities, 330; leaving the con- 
ference, 412; temporary illness, 

£3; anticipating London, 537; 

rst home in London, 540; busy 

im public work, 556; leaves Ham- 

mersmith for Hackney, 563 ; rest 

at Tunbridge Wells, 575; at Dun- 

orlam, 576; answer to prayer for 

health, 578; overstrained nerves, 

580; Victoria Park, 581; large 


rey 


‘orn ww 
a t 
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auditorium suggested, 585; sea- 
side work, 587; in Edinburgh, 
644; in Brighton, 647; illness 
and death of her mother, 654; 
prolonged campaigns, il. 7 ; care 
of her children, correspondence, 
28 ; in charge of the Mission, 42 ; 
at Lord Shaftesbury’s meeting, 43; 
Portsmouth, 57; ill at Chatham, 
65; appeal for Rescue Brigade, 
86; plans Army uniform, 179; in 
Wales, 222; Glasgow, 295 ; flags 
for France, 334; Hull, 261; Train- 
ing-Home, 363; Clepton Con- 
gress Hall, 378; Purity agitation, 
469; beginning of last illness, 554; 
last Londen address, 571; Alex- 
andra Palace, 593; Clacton-on- 
Sea, 596; treatment for cancer, 
599; last time in London, Home of 
Rest, 600; painful crises, 609; last 
words to the grandchildren, 631 ; 
the family summoned, 636; the 
end, 641; remains in Clapton 


Congress Hall, 650; in the Olym- ‘ 
pia, 653; route to the cemetery, - 
661 ; the procession, 662 ; at Ab- - 
ney Park, 663 ; the services, 665; - 


the General, 667 ; the covenant at 
the grave, 673. 

Booth, General, early days, 72; re- 
vival work, 73 ; call to the minis- 
try, 74; London life, 75; expelled 
by the Wesleyans, 79 ; joins the 
Reformers, meets Miss Mumford, 
81; becomes engaged, 88; joins the 
New Connexion, 150; wedding, 
IgI ; revival work, 198 ; encoun- 
ters the rough element; 267; seeks 
evangelistic work, decision of the 
Conference, 289; hopes for the 
future, 293 ; Gateshead, 318 ; en- 
forced rest, 365 ; will not takea 
circuit, 392; leaves the Conference, 


412; addresses the body, goes to 
Newcastle, 416; to London, 423; 
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resignation sent in, 427; family 
united, 431; Cornwall, 435; resig- 
nation accepted, 485; dignified 


Miss Maud Charlesworth, 529; 
commanding the forces in the 
United States, 532 


attitude, 487; successful revivalist, 
500; work in East London, 550; 
his life work, 564; Mr. Reed’s 
offer, 634; overworked, ii. 40; 
a runaway horse, 114; ill, 152; 


Booth, Mrs, Ballington; see Charles- 
worth, Miss Maud 

Booth, Catherine; see Mrs, Catherine 
Booth 

Booth, Catherine (La Maréchale), 


before the Wesleyan Conference, 
295; Mission statistics for 1879, 
302; visits the Continent, United 
States, and Canada, 519; his wife’s 
illness declared, 562; goes to 
Holland, 563; extract from diary, 
610; letter to the War Cry, 643; 
in the funeral procession, 662 ; at 
the cemetery, 667 

Booth, William Bramwell, birth of, 
243; Bible presented, 244; bap- 
tism, 247; training, 248; accident 
to, 328; traits, 331 ; conversion, 
528; at Dunorlan, 638; letter to 
his mother from London, 639; in- 
jured at school, ii. 4; letter to his 
mother, 28; early work, correspon- 
GENCE .G2.103,..04,,.90, 116) 12/7, 
130; in Scotland, 149; reads Fin- 
" ney, 150; decides on his life work, 
188; presents flags for Sweden, 
392; marries Miss Florence Soper, 
400 ; his faith, 413; in the Res- 
cue work, 468; arraigned, 490; ac- 
quitted, 495; in the dock, 497, 498; 
on his mother’s illness, 564; at 
her bedside, 611, 617, 629, 637 
640; in the funeral procession, 
663 ; at the grave, 672 


birth of, 321; third birthday, 441; 
letters from her mother, ii. 30, 
95, 133, 134, 182; childhood traits, 
124; early public work, 127, 129; 
in Gateshead Chapel, 185 ; com- 
missioned for France, 330; La 
Maréchale, 341; difficulties in 
Paris, 361 ; uproar in the Paris 
Hall, 399; in Switzerland, 436; 
letters from her mother, 437, 441; 
imprisonment, 439; poem, 442; 
trial, 444; acquitted, thanksgiving 
in Exeter Hall, 449; marries Com- 
missioner Clibborn, 532; at her 
mother’s funeral, 663; at the 
grave, 667 


Booth-Clibborn; see Clibborn 
Booth, Emma Moss, birth of, 357; 


severe accident, ii. 5; letter from 
her mother, 31; first platform 
work, 181; childhood traits, 124 ; 
letters from her mother, 144, 225, 
291, 417; nineteenth birthday, 
240; in the Training-Home, 298, 
458; in-Ulster Hall, Belfast, 357; 
presents flags for America, 392; 
in Switzerland, 479; marries Com- 
missioner Tucker, 534; learns of 
her mother’s illness, 563; at Mr, 


Herbert’s wedding, 623; with her 
mother, 602, 615, 627, 637; at the 
funeral, 663 

Booth-Tucker ; see Tucker 

Booth, Herbert Howard, birth and 
traits of, 494; boyhood letter 
from his mother, ii. 161; from his 
father, 254; in Paris with his 
sister, 361; inthe Training-Home, 


Booth, Mrs. W. Bramwell; see 
Soper, Miss Florence 

Booth, Ballington, birth of, 299 ; 
baptism, 309; correspondence with 
his mother, ii. 32; early work, 
92, 94; at Bristol, 145; imprisoned 
at Manchester, 324 ; in the Train- 
ing-Home, 457; in Australia, 458; 
letter to his mother, 460; marries 
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457; with his mother, 612; mar- 
ries Miss Schoch, 619 ; wedding 
message from his mother, 622; at 
the funeral, 663; his verses sung 
at the grave, 672 

Booth, Mrs. Herbert H.; see Schoch, 
Miss Coriline 

Booth, Marian, birth and traits of, 
534; at her mother’s bedside, ii. 
612; at the funeral, 663 

Booth, Evangeline, birth of, 573; 
letter from her mother, ii. 148 ; at 
Mrs. Booth’s bedside, 613, 628, 
637; in the funeral procession, 663 

Booth, Lucy Milward, birth of, 586; 
ill with small-pox, ii. 153 ; at her 
mother’s funeral, 663 

Booth family tree, the, ii. 678 

Boston, Mrs. Booth’s youth in, 22 

Boudry, La Maréchale’s trial in, ii. 
444 

Bow-Street magistrate, a, li. 487 

Bradford, 188, 198 

Bradlaugh and infidelity, ii. 313 

Brahmo Somaj, organ of the, ii. 387 

Bramwell, William, 251 

Bridlington, ii. 361, 514 

Brighouse, 297 ; made memorable, 
304 

Bright, John, M.P., ti. 374 

Brighton, early visit of Mrs. Booth 
to, 53; the Dome, 649, ii. 7; his- 
tory of the Mission in, 1 

Bristol, Colston Hall, ii. 555 

British Medical Journal, the, ii. 598 

Brixton, 43, 203 ; 

Brother Jermy, ii. 271 

Broughton, Mrs., ii. 500 

Brunswick Street Chapel, 161, 181 

Buckland, work in, ii. 82 

Burnham, in Essex, 168, 198 

Bery, 534 

Buryan, meetings at, 481 

Butler, Mrs. Josephine, ii. 409, 437, 
441, 469 

Butler, Mrs., of Winchester, ii. 4o1 
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CaDETs, the training for, ii. 298 

Cadman, Elijah, ii. 170, 171, 368 

Cairns, Earl, ii. 378 

Cairns, Lady, ii. 274, 380, 493 

Caistor, 142, 152, 166, 203 

Calvinism, the fight with, ii. 286 

Camborne, conference in, 488, 493, 
501 

Cambridge, ii. 514 

Campaign in Cornwall, 435 ; result 
of the, 500 

Campbell, Rev. J., D.D., 99 

Canada, ii. 393 

Canadian Christian Witness, the, 207 

Cannon Street Hotel, ii. 285, 453 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, ii. 427 

Cape, the, ii. 390 

Cardiff, 503 

Care for her children’s future, Mrs. 
Booth’s, ii. 162 

Care in training her children, Mrs. 
Booth’s, ii. 28 

Carlisle, the Army and the Bishop, 
li. 308 

Carnarvon, ii. 540 

Carr, Staff-Captain, ii. 502, 616, 627 

Carriage accident to Mrs. Booth, 44 

‘*Carry Berry,” an early convert, 601 

““Carvosso, Life of William,” 61 

Castleford, ii. 514 

Cathedral and Army contrasted, ii. 
232 

Caughey, Rev. James, 66, 78, 207, 
. 251, 295, 296, 309, 311, 313, 516, 
534 

“Cavalry forts’ 


initiated, ii. 503 

Cave, Mr. Justice, ii. 328 

Chapels closed to Mr. and Mrs, 
Booth and Dr. and Mrs. Palmer, 
488, 490 

Champion wrestler, the, ii. 368, 372 

Charlesworth, Miss Maud, account 
of the French work, ii. 335; mar- 
ried to Mr. Ballington Booth, 529; 
Army career, Sweden, 530; Rev. 
Samuel, 399 
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Chatham, Mrs. Booth’s meetings at, 
ii. 65, gO 

Chatsworth, 213 

Chenhalls, Mr. Alfred, 475 

Chester, 248, 266, 271 

Children, Mrs. Booth’s methods in 
training, li. 120, 544 

Chinee Smith, ii. 217 

Christmas hamper, the, ii. 287 

Christian, the, protests, 541; com- 
mends Mr. Booth’s work, 550; 
reports, 624; on the conference of 
1875, li. 110; 1876, I41, 285 

Christian Mission, the, 593, 656, ii. 
L, LOU 196 

Christians and the Drink Traffic, 
451, 452 

Church of England and the Army, 
li. 426, 428 

City of London School, the, ii. 4 

City Road property secured, ii. 343 

City Temple, the, 44, ii. 571 

Clacton-on-Sea, ii. 596, 600, 650 

Clapham, Rose, ii. 262 

Clapton Congress Hall opened, ii. 
377; weddings in, 401, 530, 623 ; 
council, 519 

Clapton Training-Home, ii. 382 

Clare Garner, il. 96 

Clarke, Dr, Adam, as a scholar, 353, 
354 

Cleveland, O., the Christian Mis- 
sion in, ii. 35 

Clibborn, Commissioner  Booth-, 
joins the Salvation Army, ii. 362; 
in France, 398; marries Miss 
Booth, 532; at Mrs. Booth’s bed- 
side, 610, 625; in the cemetery, 
665 

Cobbett, Mr., 642 

Coleridge, Lord, ii. 320, 374, 376 

Collections, reasons for taking, ii. 8 

Colours, the Army, ii. 226, 227, 274, 
330, 630 

Committee, 
ii. 167 


Conference, abolished, 
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Combe, Mrs , ii. 490, 495 

Compromise proposed by the New 
Connexion Conference, 315 

Conference, New Connexion, 416, 
427, 485, 488; General Booth ad- 
dresses the Wesleyan, ii. 295 

Conferences, Christian Mission, 340, 
344, il. 141, 167 

Congregationalism, 98 

Congreve, Mr. and Mrs., 112 

Conqueror, the, 627 

Contrast of cathedral and Army, ii. 
232 

Conversion and sanctification, 386 

Conversions enumerated, 198 

Convert, M., in Boudry, ii. 448 

Cooke, Mrs. Major, ii. 665 

Cooke> Reve Winiw DeDs 149,050; 
161, 186, 313, 365, 402, 414, 486 

Coombs, Commissioner, in Canada 
and Australia, ii. 393 

Cornwall, 280 

Cory, Messrs. John and Richard, 
510, ii. 598 

Cotton End Training Institution, 100 

Council in Gateshead, 1879, ii. 224; 
account in the Sa/vationist, 226 

Council, members of the Mission, 
620 

Councils of War adopted, ii. 168 

Courtship and marriage of officers, 
123 

Coventry, ii. 251, 514 

Cowper Street school-room, 
Road, 88 

Crampton, Mr., 232, 237 

Crieff, Mrs. Booth in, ii. 292 

Criminal Law Amendment act, the, 
ji. 483 

Crispin, W. H., 621 

Criticisms, Mrs. Booth 
some, ii. 49 

Crofts, Dr., 288, 291, 409, 485 

Cross, Sir Richard, ii. 491, 496 

Crow, Mr., of Gateshead, 366, 367 

Croydon, 643, ii. 7, 90 


City 


refers to 
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Crusade, the, in America, ii. 84 

Crystal Palace, the, 217, 659, li. 594 

Daily News, the, ii. 437 

Daily Telegraph, the, ii. 667 

Dale, John Lee, 621 

Dale, Rev. Mr., of Birmingham, ii. 
287 

Dalhousie, Lord, ii. 474, 494 

‘*Darkest England,” ii. 14 

Darlington Council, the, ii. 262 

Davis, Annie, li. 143 

Davidson, Lieutenant, in Sheffield, 
the Boley, Sk 

Davidson, Rev. Mr., ii. 427 

Death the winning post, ii. 551 

Deliverer, the, 627 

Demonstrations, the value of, ii. 523 

Denny, the Messrs., ii. 256, 331 

Denny, Mr., il. 274, 348, 541, 572 

Departments of Army work, ii. 346 

Deptford, 561 

Derby, ii. 514 

Derbyshire Hills, the, 214 

Descriptions of Mrs. Booth, 545, ii.65 

Detachments commissioned at Ex- 
eter Hall, ii. 390 

Dewsbury, 218; leaders’ meeting, 
223, 230 

Diary of Mrs. Booth, 53 

Dickson, Mrs., 375 

Disturbances and riots, ii. 376 

““ Divine Sovereignty,’ Payne on, 102 

Docton, Mr., of St. Ives, 485 

Doctrines of the Salvation Army, 386 

Doncaster, ii. 514 

Donnington, 141 

Dow, Gen. Neal, in Whitechapel 
Hall, ii. 80 

Dowdle, Mr. James, ii. 73, 82, 108; 
Capt., 173, 605; Mrs. Dowdle, 
108, 173 

Drink, the craving for, ii. 542 

Drum, the first Salvation Army, ii. 217 

Drunkards, work for the rescue of, 
ii. 83; Mrs. Booth’s appeal, 86 
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Dudley, Conference in, 485 

Dundee, Mr. Booth called from, ii, 
294 

Dunn, Rev. Samuel, 73, 78, 439 

Dunorlan, 576, 638, 659 

Durham, the Bishop of, ii. 378 

Duthoit, Mrs., visit to, ii. 112; see 
Newenham, Mrs. 


EAGLE TAVERN, attempt to secure 
the, ii. 348; terms of lease con- 
strued, 352 

Early Christian titles, ii. 178 

Early letters to Mrs. Booth’s chil- 
dren, ii. 28 

Eason, Mr. John, ii. 11, 127, 621 

Eastbourne, ii. 514 

East End of London, Mr. Booth’s 
first visit to, 162; services begun 
by the General, 548, 561 ; his life 
work decided, 564 

Eastern Star, the, engaged by the 
Mission, 605 

Last London Evangelist, the, 625 

Ebenezer Chapel in Leeds, 146, 229, 
237 

Edinburgh, Mrs. Booth in, ii. 293 

Edwards, Rev. W. S., 100 

Effingham Theatre, the, engaged by 
the Mission, 605 

Ely, Lady, ii. 482 

Emotional nature of men to be con- 
sidered, ii. 524 

Envy, effects of, 289 

Evangelist at Brighton, the, ii. 3; 
resignation of an, 170 

Evangelistic work, Mr. Booth’s rea- 
sons for desiring, 392; given up 
by the General, 564 

Ewart, letter to Miss, ii. 463 

Evolution of Army practices and 
methods, ii. 225 

Examiner, the Manchester, ii. 304 

Exeter Hall, a girl listener in, 44; 
Army meetings inaugurated in, ii. 
354; demonstration, 390; Railton’s 
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wedding, 456; thanksgiving, 449 ; 
Mrs. Booth in, 514; other meet- 
ings, 480, 519, 572 

Extreme methods, ii. 215 


‘“ FACE THE Facts,” Mrs. Booth’s 
address, ii. 261 

Fackler, James, ii. 36 

Faith, Mrs. Booth on, ii. 242, 548 

Family tree, Mrs. Booth’s, ii. 678 

Father Ignatius, letters from, ii. 650 

Felling Shore, 342 

Female Ministry, Mrs. Booth’s pam- 
phlet on, 344 ; controversy about, 
541 

Fenchurch St. Station, ii. 274 

Fenton, Mr. and Mrs., 216 

Ferguson, Mr., of Ryde, 105 

Field, Justice, reverses the magis- 
trates’ decision, ii. 326 

Finney, C. G., the works of, 86, ii. 
149 

Firbank, Mr., 318, 376 

Firth, Mr. Thomas, 207; Mr. Mark, 
216 

Fishbourne, Capt., R.N., C.B., 620 

Flag of the Mission in Cleveland, 
O., ii. 36 

Flags presented to corps, 226, 227 ; 
for the United States, 274; for 
France, 330; for Sweden, India, 
Africa, New Zealand, 390 

Flag, the Army, 228; Mrs. Booth’s 
love for, 630 

Fly Sheets, the, 64 

Foreign work, reinforcements for 
the, ii. 521 

Foresight, Mrs. Booth’s, ii. 162 

Forfar, ii. 376 

Fortescue, the Earl of, ii. 374 

Fox, George, ii. 408 

France, La Maréchale commissioned 
for, ii. 330 

Free Churches, United Methodist, 
149 

Freethinkers, the, ti. 286 
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Freeman, Mr. and Mrs., 588 

Free Trade Hall, Manchester, ii. 
480 

Frivolity, Mrs. Booth on, ii. 242 

Full salvation, 627 


GARRICK THEATRE, London, 425 

Gateshead, 188, 198, 315, 417, ii. 
224; Miss Booth in, 185 

‘“ General,” the title, ii. 18, 174 

General Booth at Coventry Fair, ii. 
252; first encounter with the rough 
element, 267 

Generous friend, a, ii. 238 

Geneva, ii. 436 

Gilbert, Mr., invites Mrs. Booth to 
Brighton, 646 

Gilton, Rev. P. T., 140, 167 

Gladstone, Mr.,correspondence with, 
li. 437, 438, 476 

Glasgow, Mrs. Booth ill in, ii. 294 

Gloucester, results at, ii. 304 

Gore, John, in Adelaide, ii. 276 

Gospel Guide, the, describes Mrs. 
Booth, 545 

Gospel, letter and spirit of the, ii. 
320 

Gould, Mr., 163 

Granville, Earl, ii. 437 

Great Western Hall, the, ii. 519 

Grecian, purchase of the, ii. 348; 
conversions in, 382; demonstra- 
tion in, 519 

Grimsby, ii. 361 

Guildford, ii. 376 


HAcKNEY, Mrs. Booth’s removal to, 
563 ; work in, ii. 90, 93, III 
Halifax, 241, 313, 534 
Hallelujah bonnet, the, ii. 
lasses, 244, ii. 211, 540 
Halliwell, Mr., 315 
Hamilton, E. N., ii. 439 
Hamilton, George, 621 
Hammersmith, 540, ii. 111 


179; 
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Hammond, Mr., encourages Mr. 
Booth, 423 

Hanley, Chapel in, 186, 187, 198 

Happy Eliza, ii. 215 

Harcourt, Sir William, ii. 325, 374 

Hardres, near Canterbury, ii. 112 

Hardy, Mr., 112 

Hartlepool, 398, ii. 187, 223 

Harvey, Mr. J., 265 

Hasbury, 531 

Haslam, Rev. W., 575 

Hastings, ii. 7, 67; the /ndepen- 
dent, 68 

Hayle, in Cornwall, 435 

Headquarters, the Army, il. 
346, 661 

Heady, Rev. Mr., 54 

‘“ Heathen England,” ii, 154 

Heaps, Mr., 288 

Helpers needed for the work, ii. 184, 
186 

Higgins, Colonel, ii. 607 

Hinde Street circuit, 153 

Hobson, Mr., 477, 480 

Holbeach, 109, 153 

Holiness question, the, ii. 546 

Holland, the General in, ii. 563 

Holme, Mr., 642 

Home work and foreign, il. 342 

Homeeopathy, 273 

Howard, Commissioner, ii. 458, 605, 
665 

How to reach the masses, ii. 14 

Hull, 201, 203, 314, ii. 360 

Hunslet, 226, 232, 240 

Hutchinson, Mr, Jonathan, ii, 562 

Hydropathy, 529, ii. 112 

Hyde, 534 


344, 


IGNATIUS, FATHER, letters from, ii. 
650 

Imitation armies, ii. 422 

Independent, the Hastings, ii. 68 

India, the Army enters, ii. 385, 390 

Indian Mirror, the, ii. 387 

Indian Witness, the, ii. 385 
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Injuries from roughs, ii. 376 

Instructions, the General's book of, . 
ii. 503 

International, the Army becomes, ii. 
270; council, 519 

Ireland, the Army in, ii. 297, 357 

Ives, Edmund, 621 


JARRETT, REBECCA, ii, 
491 

Jealousy of rival organisations, ii. 
43 

Jermy, Brother, ii. 35, 271 

Juvenile Temperance Society, 23 


487, 490, 


KATE SHEPHERD, ii. 213 

Keay, Mrs., 49 

Kennington, open-air work in, 79 ; 
assembly rooms, 562 

Kettering, ii, 82, 90, 97, 514 

Kidd, Dr., consulted, 652 

Kidderminster, ii, 287 

Kilham, Alexander, 145, 487 

King’s Lynn, ii. 290 

Kirkham, Mr. Gawin, 621 

Kirton, Mary, 431 

Kitchen council, a, 560 

Knight, Mr., offers to publish for 
Mrs. Booth, 590 


Lapy LANE CHAPEL, Leeds, 534 

‘‘Lambs” in Nottingham, ii. 366 

Lancashire roughs, ii. 223 

“ Larrikins ” in Australia, ii. 458 

Law, letter and spirit of the, ii. 320 

Leamington, ii. 324, 514 

Leask, Rev. W., 100 

Leeds, 146, 230, 533 

Legal Hundred, the, 67 

Leicester, ii. 143, 182, 514 

Lelant, 481, 500 

Liberal, the, Brahmo Somaj organ, 
le Behy) 

Life and Death, Mrs. Booth’s lec- 
tures on, ii. 454 

Life df Faith, the, ii. 10 
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Lightfoot, Dr., ii. 378, 453 

Literature of the Army, ii. 14, 17 

Little, Mr., of Leeds, 220 

Lock, Captain Louisa, ii. 324 

London, 43, 266; rioting in White- 
chapel, ii. 325, 343, 660 

London Fields, Mr. Eason’s work 
in, ii. 12 

Longton, 148, 186, 198 

Lopes, Mr. Justice, ii. 495 

Love, Mr. Joseph, 398 

Luton, ii. 514 

Lydney, in Gloucester, ii. 29 

Lye, the, 531 


MACAULAY’s story of the Brahmin, 
ii. 488 

Macclesfield, 244 

Mackenzie, Major, ii. 608 

Magazine, the Christian Mission, ii. 
20; the New Connexion, 271 

Maiden Tribute, the, ii. 478 

Manchester, 188, 339; Army work 
in, ii. 304; Mr. Ballington Booth 
imprisoned in, 324; the Bishop of, 
458 

Manifestations of feeling, 283 

Margate, 589 

Marriage of General and Mrs. Booth, 


Ig! 
Masses, how to deal with the, ii. 
454, 523 


Massey, Rev. Dr., 100 

McAllam, Mr., 367 

McCurdy, Rev. Mr., 187, 340, 411 

Meadow Lane Chapel, Leeds, 534 

Means employed by the Mission, 623 

Melbourne, Bishop of, ii. 458 

Merrington, J. A., 621 

Messrs. Morgan and Chase, 541, 
621 

Messrs. Stabb and Chase, 550 

Metcalfe, Mr. Richard, ii. 112, 163 

Methodist Monitor, the, 146 

Methodist New Connexion JMJaga- 
zine, 146 
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Middlesborough, ii. 111 

Middleton Dale, 215 

Midnight Movement, the, 546, ii. 
465 

Mildmay Conference, General and 
Mrs. Booth address the, ii. 357 

Mile End Waste, 549, ii. 24, 82 

Milford, 202 

Military system contemplated, ii. 
164; adopted, 169; titles in use, 
173 

Mills, Rev. W., 186, 206, 313 

Milward, Miss, 4; marries Mr. 
Mumford, 12 

Milward, Mr., 7, 10, 12 

Ministerial opposition to Mr. Booth’s 
work, 270, 289 

Minotaur, the, 484, 493 

Mission’s first magazine, the, 625; 
change of name, and Army litera- 
ture, 627 

Mitchell, C. S., 621 

Modesty, importance of, among chil- 
dren, ii. 545 

Money troubles, 529 

Mongrel Christianity, ii. 355 

Monster petition, the, ii. 482 

Morgan, Mr. R. C., 542, ii. 110 

Morley, Mr. Samuel, M.P., 565. 
568, 620, ii. 78, 249, 450, 480, 542 

Morphia habit, the, ii. 543 

Mossley, 188, 198 

Motto, the Army, ii. 630 

Mount Durant, Guernsey, 184 

Mount Plea _nt, 342 

Mousehole, 494, 497 

Mumford, Mr. John, a preacher, 10; 
marries Miss Milward, 12; re- 
ligious experience, 21; with Mr, 
Booth in London, 425; at his 
daughter’s meetings, 629 

Mumford, Mrs., early life, 4 ; mar- 
riage, 12; birth of her daughter 
Catherine, 13; in her London 
home, 431; illness, 652; death, 
654 
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Mumford, Catherine, birth and 
childhood, 13; her mother’s care- 
ful training, 16; early days, 22; re- 
ligious experience, 45; with the 
Wesleyans, 47; with the Reform- 
ers, 70; engaged to Mr. Booth, 
88 ; married, 191; see Booth, Mrs. 
Catherine 

Musa Bhai, Major, 665 

Musical Salvationtst, the, 627 

Music in Mrs. Booth’s home, ii. 115 

Myddleton Hall, Islington, 562 


NEUFCHATEL, ii. 436; Miss Booth 
imprisoned in, 439 

Newberry, Miss, 306, 375, 377 

Newcastle, 417, ii. 224, 292 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, 198 

New Chapel, 181 

New Connexion, the Methodist, 144; 
the Magazine, 146, 207, 228 

Newenham, Mrs., 585, ii. 112 

Newport, 503, 513, 514 
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